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METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
“Oh, the wonderful alterations !"—CrockErRy. 


As it was gratifying to our national pride during the war to read of the 
progress of our arms, and to rejoice in the glorious result of the exertions 
of our Government to procure permanent tranquillity ; so is it delightful 
to the lovers of the arts of peace to see the leisure and means, which this 
tranquillity has procured, employed by our ministers in the removal of the 
nuisances, and in the promotion of architectural improvement in the me- 
tropolis. 

That metropolis, which was known to be the richest in Europe—that 
London, whose very name was synonymous with wealth,—from the walls 
of which, fiats were issued, whose power was felt and acknowledged in the 
remotest parts of the world,—was little thought by the millions who bowed 
their heads in obedience to its dictates, and who looked with eyes of envy 
at those who visited or resided in it, to consist, with one or two exceptions, 
merely of a congregation of filthy streets, totally unadorned by architec- 
tural beauty ; or that its churches, and other public buildings, were so hid 
from view by such an accumulation of vulgar dwellings in their immediate 
Vicinity, that nearly all the specimens of good architecture which the me- 
tropolis of England possessed remained unknown and unnoticed by the 
inhabitants themselves. 

That they were sometimes appreciated by strangers, who sought for the 
internal beauties of edifices, the exteriors of which were concealed from 
their view by interminable rows of brick buildings and groves of chimney- 
pots, is certain, by foreign illustrations of London, as well as by the ob- 
servation of one of the Clements to an English nobleman at Rome, who, 
on being presented at the papal court, descanted to his holiness with great 
fluency on the beauties of Italian architecture, and on the delight he had 
experienced in witnessing the numerous and superb specimens of the art 
which he had observed in his tour.—‘ True,” replied the Pope, “ there 
are many noble specimens of the art of Vitruvius in Italy ; but you possess 
one in London which surpasses most of them, and is eclipsed by none.” 
He then named a church in the city of London, of the very existence and 
name of which the English nobleman was ignorant. Ashamed and doubt- 
ing, this true enthusiast in the art immediately quitted Rome, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the truth of what he had heard, and was astonished to 
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find the justice of his holiness’s observation exemplified in a church buried 
amidst the crowded houses of Lombard-street and the lanes in its vicinity. 

Such, until late years, has been the fate of nearly all the specimens of 
architecture which our metropolis possesses. Of St. Paul’s, it is impossible 
to get any one view, which can convey an adequate idea of its magnificence 
to the beholder; so that, although we are acquainted with the beauty of 
its details, we actually pass our lives in the immediate vicinity of one of 
the finest specimens of architectural magnificence in the world, without 
ever having an opportunity of judging of its effect as a whole. 

Twenty years ago, the very doors of Westminster Abbey were blocked 
up by the contiguous houses, and now there is only one side of this superb 
> ea of the Gothic open to the inspection of the artist; and the effect 
of this is, in a great measure, spoiled by the bad taste which could place 
St. Margaret’s Church and the Westminster Session-House so immediately 
contiguous to such a building. 

The alterations in this part of Westminster were among the first at- 
tempts to unbury some of our architectural beauties; and by the plans 
at present in agitation of removing the whole pile of buildings which di- 
vides Parliament and King streets, as well as those which adjoin the 
Abbey westward, we trust a very few years will accomplish the object of 
presenting Westminster Abbey to the eye of the spectator totally unincum- 

ered by the neighbourhood which at present conceals and disgraces it. 

When this shall be the case, it is to be hoped that the contrast between 
this elaborate specimen of Gothic architecture and the miserable attempt 
on the opposite side of Parliament-square, will induce the complete altera- 
tion of the latter, and make our Houses of Parliament and Courts of Law 
What they ought to be—models of architectural taste, instead of ridiculous 
abortions, in which bad Italian architecture is mixed with bastard Gothic. 
Had we the power of dictation here, we would have the interior of West- 
minster Hall taken as a kind of grammar to the whole pile of building, and 
the exterior in the architecture of that period; by which means we should 
have two specimens of English architecture of different eras, and the eyo 
would not be hurt by the strong contrast of Gothic tracery with Italian 
columns. 

But, to have done with improvements, which may never have any other 
existence than in our wishes and imaginations, let us turn to those which 
have already taken place—to those which are in progress—and to those 
which are in projection. 

It has been customary to judge of the increased civilization of a country 
by its improvements in architecture. By monuments of this art the progress 

the ancients is traced; the power of the Egyptians is deduced from the 
wonderful labour of the Pyramids ; the taste and elegance of the Greeks, 
from the Acropolis and the temple of Athens. Were we of the present day 
to be judged thus, England must appear to have advanced a century within 
the last few years; for, I suppose, in the annals of the world there have 
never been such rapid changes and such vast improvements as has occurred 
in this metropolis during the last seven years. 

We have no oecasion now to refer to Pennant to produce exclamations 
of surprise at the wonderful changes in London; our own recollections are 
sufficient. Oxford-street seems half a mile nearer to Charing Cross than in 
the days of our youth.  Swallow-street, with all the dirty courts in its 
vicinity, have been swallowed up, and replaced by one of the most magni- 
ficent streets in Europe; a street, which may vie with the Calle d’ Alcala 
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in Madrid, with the Quartier du Chapeau Rouge at Bourdeaux, or the 
Place de Louis Quinze at Paris. We must, for the present, overlook the 
defects of the architectural detail of this street, in the contemplation of the 
great and general improvement which its construction has produced in the 
metropolis. 

Other streets are proposed by the same active genius under which Re- 
gent-street has been accomplished; the vile houses which surrounded and 
hid the finest portico in London —that of St. Martin’s church—are already 
taken down ; a square is to be formed round this building, with two large 
openings into the Strand, and plans are already in agitation to lay oper 
other churches in the same manner. Even the economical citizens have 
given us a peep at St. Bride’s—being ashamed again to hide beauties which 
accident bad given them an opportunity of displaying to greater advantage. 
One street is projected from Charing Cross to the British Museum, termi- 
nating in a square, of which the church in Hart-street is to form the centre ; 
another is intended to lead to the same point from Waterloo Bridge, by 
which this structure, which is at present almost useless, will become the 
great connecting thoroughfare between the north and south sides of the 
Thames: this street is, indeed, a desideratum to the proprietors of the 
bridge, as well as to the public at large. Carlton House is already being 
taken down—by which means Regent-street will terminate at the south 
end, with a view of St. James's Park, in the same manner as it does at 
the north end, by an opening into the Regent's Park. 

Such is the general outline of the late and the projected improvements 
in the heart of the metropolis; but they have not stopped here. The king 
has been decorating Hyde Park with lodges, designed by Mr. Decirous 
Barton, which are really gems in architecture, and stand unrivalled for 
proportion, chasteness, aud simplicity, amidst the architectural productions 
of the age. 

Squares are already covering the extensive property of Lord Grosvenor 
in the fields of Chelsea and Pimlico; and crescents and colonnades are 
planned, by the architect to the Bishop of London, on the ground belonging 
to the diocese at Bayswater. 

But all suburban improvements sink into insignificance, when com- 
pared with what has been projected and attained within the last seven 
years in the Regent’s Park. This new city of palaces has appeared to 
have started into existence like the event of a fairy tale. Every week 
shewed traces of an Aladdin hand in its progress, till, to our astonish 
we ride through streets, squares, crescents, and terraces, where we th 
other day saw nothing but pasture land and Lords’ Cricket Ground ;—,, 
a barn is replaced by a palace—and buildings are constructed, one or two of». 
which may vie with the proudest efforts of Greece and Rome. 

The projector, with true taste, has called the beauties of landseape to 
the aid of architectural embellishment ; and we accordingly find groves, and 
lawns, and streams intersecting the numerous ranges of terraces and 
villas ; while nature, as though pleased at the efforts of art, seems to have 
exerted herself with extraordinary vigour to emulate and second the efforts 
of the artist. , 

In so many buildings, and amidst so much variety, there must, conse- 
quently, be many different degrees of architectural excellence, and many 
defects in architectural composition; but, taken as a whole, and the short 
time oecupied in its accomplishment, the Regent’s Park may be consi< 
dered as one of the most oe creations of architecture that has 
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ever been witnessed. It is the only speculation of the sort where elegance 
seems to have been considered equally with profit in the disposition of the 
ground. The buildings are not crowded together with an avaricious de- 
termination to create as much frontage as possible; and we cannot bestow 
too much praise on the liberality with which the projector has given up so 
much space to the squares, roads, and plantations, by which he has cer- 
tainly relinquished many sources of profit for the pleasure and convenience 
of the public. 

It is in the contemplation of these additions and improvements to our 
metropolis, that we doubly feel the blessings and effects of that peace 
which has enabled the government, as well as private individuals, to attempt 
to make London worthy of the character it bears in the scale of cities; 
and we are happy now to feel proud of the architectural beauty, as we 
always have of the commercial influence, of our metropolis. 

Perhaps one of the most extraordinary parts of Napoleon’s government 
was, that amidst all his ambitious pursuits of conquest—all his warfare— 
all his hostile expeditions—east, west, north, and south, he never for a 
moment ceased to encourage the arts, or to devote a certain portion of his 
attention to the improvement of Paris. Thus the remembrance of every 
victory was perpetuated by a monument, and the memory of the blood that 
had been shed, and the lives that had been sacrificed in its attainment, was 
lost in the contemplation of the splendour of the fabric by which it was 
celebrated. This might arise from his ambition to perpetuate his own 
name as the munificent patron of the arts of peace, as well as the remem- 
brance of his victories. It is probable, however, that he also found it 
necessary to place some visible and tangible evidence of his glory under 
the eyes of such a fickle and vain people as those he governed, who con- 
soled themselves under the horrors of the conscription by ideas of the 
glory of the “‘ grande nation,” and by the delight of filling their own 
gaileries and palaces with the che/s d’euvres of art ravished from other 
countries by the right of conquest. 

England was too fully occupied durirg the war to devote much atten- 
tion to the arts, and she refrained from erecting monuments to her victories 
till they were complete, and till their result was peace. From the moment 
that has been accomplished, a considerable portion of the public «money 
has been devoted to architectural improvements; the deficiency of 
churches has been supplied in many parts of the country, as well as in the 
metropolis, and. London has been purged of many of its nuisances, while 
its healthiness and comforts have been increased by the formation of 
new openings, and the construction of new sewers and the regulation of 
old ones. 

Having thus considered the general effect of the late and projected im- 
provements, and, we think, justly appreciated their general excellenee, we 
will now proceed to an examination of some of the detail of their exe- 
eution ; and bere we cannot help regretting that there is not a competent 
committee of taste as well as an efficient board of works—a committee 
to whom all elevations of building in public situations, or forming portions of 
new streets, should be submitied before they are permitted to be executed. 
Weshould not then have so many anomalies in architecture as at present dis- 
grace certain portions of the Jate great improvements. We should not then 
have the absurd mixture of the grotesque with the elegant—the Chinese with 
the Greek—and the Egyptian with Italian architecture. We should 
net see.colnmns stipporting nothing, or pilasters plastered against walls 
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in opposition to all architectural pune 4 and to the destruction of ar- 
chitectural proportion. We should not then see attic piled on attic, and 
pediment surmounting pediment, until the words of the old song force them- 
selves on our recollection as an apt illustration : 


“ On the top of his head was his wig, 
On the top of his wig was his hat.” 


In this criticism we are far from blaming the architect who projects the 
general improvement. We know the difliculties he has to contend with; 
we feel for his anxiety to realize the expectations of his employers, by 
letting the ground at the rent he has placed upon it, and we know the 
obstacle which an arbitrary determination, as to the style of the building, 
might throw in the way of its disposal, where the speculation was 
uncertain. 

These observations are, however, only applicable to the commencing 
works of the improvement. Now that the success of one great street has 
ascertained that great public thoroughfares have only to be formed to 
attract inhabitants, and that in lieu of the projector’s entertaining fears 
that his ground may not let, he is inundated with applications long before 
the old buildings are removed, he may safely insist on defining the ele- 
vations to be erected, or in having them submitted for his approbation. 
Under these circumstances, we should not have carpenters and bricklayers 
turning architects, and spoiling, by their wretched productions, the general 
effect of a vast improvement. 

While we are on this subject, we cannot help stating our wish, that 
those ncblemen and gentlemen who possess property in conspicuous parts 
of the metropolis would adopt the same system, and not leave the designs 
for their elevations to be made by the builder, who takes the ground upon 
speculation, and who knows nothing of architecture but its mechanism; 
instead of submiiting them to the taste and judgment of some professor. 
By this means we often find an architect building a house for an individual 
who has taken an under-lease, compelled to adopt a front designed by some 
iguorant builder, and mask the beauties of his interior by an elevation 
totally devoid of beauty, and replete with architectural defects. 

These men know that there are pilasters, and cornices, and columns, 
and there are books sufficiently elaborate to furnish them with models 
to work from; but ignorant of the propriety of their application, and 
having no ideas of proportion, in which, after all, the great beauty of ar- 
chitecture consists, they place a column here, and a pilaster there, without 
wom or reason, and thus many fine opportunities for architectural display 
are lost. 

One miserable instance of an excellent situation being sacrificed, is 
exemplified in Richmond Terrace, Parliament-street, which might have 
been made one of the most beautiful features of the architecture of the 
metropolis, instead of a mere lump of stone and brickwork, devoid of 
every elegance and out of all proportion. Yet in this building are con- 
tained all the component parts of good architecture. ‘There are columns, 
cornices, and pediments, but put together without any regard to pro- 
portion. 

- The sacrifice of such a situation as this is a publie loss to the metropolis, 
and its deformity is rendered more conspicuous by its immediate contrast 
with the Board of Trade, which is erecting, from the designs of Mr. Soane, 
at. the corner of Downing-street, and which will ultimately form a 
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splendid addition to the architectural beauties of London; but while it: 
exhibits so much elegance in the proportion of the columns, and the exe- 
cution of the capitals and entablature, it is impossible not to regret the 
confused appearance of the attic and chimnies, and the smallness of the 
openings under the architrave, which give a mean appearance to the whole 
design. 

It is perhaps unfair to criticise any building of which only a portion is 
erected, and which, of course, cannot be seen in its general connection with 
the whole design. But it is impossible not to perceive the defect of this 
building to consist in the columns not having been placed on a higher 
basement: had this been the case, their beauty would not only have been 
more conspicuous, but a superior consequence would have been imparted 
to the whole construction; and the attic, which at present distresses the 
eye, and deteriorates so much from the beauty of the design, might have 
heen hid, if not totally avoided. The colonnade is, however, in itself, 
truly beautiful, and must be welcomed by the lovers of the arts as one of 
the chastest specimens of Corinthian architecture that we possess. In 
this building the artist has, we believe, adopted the capitals of the columns 
of the Temple of Jupiter Stator; and the whole of them, together with the 
mouldings of the cornices, are beautifully executed. We wish, however, 
that be had dispensed with the continuation of the astragal at the bottom of 
the capitals, along the whole building, as it conveys the idea of a sub-en- 
tablature, which is far from adding to the beauty of the design. 

The next new public building in this quarter of the town is the College of 
Physicians, which is united in its elevation with the Union Club-House. 
This fagade is intended to form one side of the great space that is to be 
laid open to Charing-cross ; in the centre of which it is Mr. Nash’s wish to 
accomplish a correct restoration of the Parthenon, adapted to the uses of 
some public exhibition. 

Here the artist had decidedly one of the finest situations for architectural 
display that can present itself among the new arrangements. It stands 
directly in front of one of the. grandest approaches to the new street, and 
catches the eye of the beholder nearly a quarter of a mile before he arrives 
at its porticos. He was likewise sure, from his knowledge of the ulterior 
arrangement of this part of the plan, that this view of his work could 
never be intercepted, and he ought to have devoted his acknowledged 
talent to the formation of some design worthy of such a conspicuous 
station, and that might have been ranked among the proudest specimens 
of the art. Instead of this, however, we have an immense monotonous 
range of attached columns and pilasters, unwieldy in their appearance, 
and crowded together without any effect. The recesses seem made for 
the sole purpose of creating room for the attached columns, and the pro- 
jections formed as mere apologies for the introduction of pilasters. The 
only good part of this pile of building is the portico at the end next 
Dorset-place, where it is almost concealed from observation, comparatively 
with what it would have been in either of the other fronts of the building. 
At the other end it would have formed a fine object from New-street, 
Charing-cross, and Pall-mall, or it might have been used judiciously to 
break the monotony of the principal fagade. 

. It is with pleasure that we turn from this erection to the elegant Ionic 
Club-House of the University; both the interior and exterior of which 
do the artists, Messrs. Wilkins and Gandy, the greatest credit. We should 
have wished for greater projection in the Ionic pediment, but we presume 
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this was prevented either by the New Street Act, or from the want of 
space; and we would have transferred the honeysuckle ornament, which 
now runs round the building, as a continuation of that on the caps of the 
— to the freize, where it would have been more appropriate, and 

ave become a more consequential decoration to the building. But these 
are faults which are lost or overlooked in the general beauty of the desiga, 
and the justness and elegance of its proportions. The two other sides of 
this great square are to be occupied by the National Gallery and the 
Heralds’ College, with a wide opening to admit a complete view of St. 
Martin’s Church. We have seen the plans of this improvement with 
great pleasure, and heartily hope that the great projector of them, to whom 
the metropolis is so much indebted, wiil regulate the elevations by the 
chaste rules of his art, instead of permitting the introduction of arabesque 
cupolas, which are useless and adn ‘ 

e have no objection to the exertion of the architect’s imagination, or 
to his travelling out of the established rules of his art, where improvement 
attends his innovation; but, till some design is made superior to the 
models. of antiquity from which we have so long copied, we think that 
the ingenuity of the architect cannot be exerted more beneficially than in 
their restoration. With these ideas, we wish that many of the architects 
of the new churches had imitated the industry which Mr. Inwood has 
exhibited in St. Pancras, rather than have put up such unworthy compo- 
sitions as many of those which have passed the fiat of the Commissioners. 

Voltaire has argued on the superiority of the moderns over the ancients. 
He cites passages in Racine, Corneille, and Moliére, as being superior to 
any in Euripides or Sophocles, in Aristophanes or Terence. In painting 
he draws a favourable comparison of the pictures of Rubens with the 
celebrated painting of Timantes, which is only known by tradition; and 
in architecture, he alludes to the Pyramids of Egypt, and the Great Wall 
of China, as proofs of the superiority of the moderns in the architectural 
productions of the present day. But, had Voltaire written after the re- 
searches of Stuart and Revett had laid before the public the beautiful 
ya of Greek architecture—had he seen correct representations of 
the Parthenon, the Acropolis, the Temples of the Ilissus and Minerva 
Polias, he would have said it was well for the moderns to imitate the 
ancients, until they could do something better. 

From the period of Stuart’s publication, it has therefore been the prin- 
cipal aim of architects to apply the different models which the traveller's 
researches have furnished from the stores of antiquity to modern buildings ; 
and, though they may vary the application of them, yet there is nothing 
new in their component parts. 

In this there may be no genius, but there is good taste; and we trust, 
that in the plans for the new improvements, there will be such a regulation 
of the external architecture as to prevent a repetition of the anomalies 
which offend our eyes, in a variety of specimens of design between Jer- 
myn-street and Portland-place. 

In many of these specimens the builders seem to have worked with 
models of excellence before their eyes, but they have so contrived to distort 
the proportions of the various parts, that we no longer feel our accustomed 
admiration for the simple Doric, the chaste Tonic, and the rich Corinthian. 
The fact is, that these bunglers know only the rudiments of their art, 
without having attained any knowledge of their application, and go to 
work with their pencil, in design, as a man would, in composition, who had 
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learned a language only by a vocabulary instead of a grammar. There 
is one excellence in Mr. Nash’s designs, which is, that he seldom violates 
that great desideratum of architectural beauty, the proportion of his out- 
line ; thus, we are pretty sure of a good general effect, though we may be 
offended with the detail. ‘The only two instances in which he has failed 
in this particular in the new street, ure the spire and tower of All Soul’s 
Church, which we understand he was compelled to lower, either to meet 
the desires or pecuniary circumstances of those under whose controul he 
was placed; and in the Quadrant, in which the superstructure of the 
— above appear mean and petite in comparison with the colonnade 
low. 

To enter into particular criticism of all the buildings erected during the 
late improvements, would occupy more room than we can spare to the 
subject, and would be to fill our pages with dry technicalities, uninteresting 
to any but the architect. We can only look upon them en grande, and 
confess, that with all the little faults which the architectural critic may 
discover, that, as a whole, we ought to be grateful both as Londoners and 


Englishmen. S.5. 





A MORNING SALUTATION BETWIXT SOUL AND BODY. 


BODY. 


TELL me, my Soul, where hast thou been 
Wand’ring the livelong night; 

What hast thou done—what hast thou seen 
Ino the course of thy sileat flight? 


SOUL. 


I have been over the wide, wide sea— 
Have over the waters crost ; 
Seeking for ever so mournfully 
Her whom I have lost. 


I have been to visit the silent tomb, 
Where my hopes all buried lie ; 

Fairer flowers in my pathway bloom— ' 

But dearer to me, though lost in gloom, 
Are those that have past me by. 


I have been wandering all alone 
*Mid the ruins of happier days ; 
Fairy palaces overthrown— 
Shining visions all scatter’d and gone, 
Lost in the desolate maze, 


I have been wand’ring I know not where, 

Seeking for something that was not there— 
Comfortless, void, and vain : 

But I heard from afar the distant hum 

Of the wakening multitude—and I come— 
I come to thee again. 


LYRA, 
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ETIQUETTE. ‘ 


“ Tis sont la A faire des fagons et entrées ou sorties, et font plus de fricasses de fesses, qu'il n'y 
faudroit d’étoffes a faire un panerée de mistéres.” 


Wuen the Emperor Charles made his entry into Douai in great state, 
under festoons of flowers and triumphant arches, the magistrates, to do 
honour to the occasion, put a clean shirt upon the body of a malefactor, 
that was hanging in chains at the city gate. This may seem an absur- 
dity, but it contains the very essence of etiquette. All ceremony means 
the same thing; being nothing more than the hiding out of the filthy 
nakedness of society, by a decent clothing of forms and conventions. 
Between equals, a frank and open carriage, and a little plain dealing, are 
all that is necessary to the business of life; and a man of sense would 
no more dream of introducing ceremony into such intercourse, than a 
pedestrian, walking against time, would think of adopting the capers and 
congés of a French dancing-master. But when there is any thing to 
conceal, any thing to misrepresent, and the human mind is in too direct 
a march towards the discovery of truth, etiqaettes and ceremonials form 
a convenient and an effectual outwork, for keeping inquiry at a distance, 
and preventing too scrutinizing a glance at the realities they envelope. 
Etiquettes, therefore, abound in society, in direct proportion to its cor 
ruption ; and from the king on his throne, to the conjurer in his circle, 
the complexity of the pageant increases with each new difficulty in earry- 
ing on the farce, and making the worse appear the better cause. Perhaps 
the free-masons alone, of all mankind, form an exception to this rule: 
and have involved themselves in a maze of ceremonies, to which fraudu- 
lent self-interest affords no golden clue. In all probability, the first 
conception of ceremonials was developed in the service of religion; and 
resulted from the attempt to ensure uniformity and combination in 
solemn acts of national worship: but their practice could pot fail to suggest 
the advantage to be derived from interposing them between the people, 
and the log or stone which was set up for their adoration. From the 
altar to the throne is but a step; and the arrogation of divine rites to the 
purposes of royalty, is accordingly observable in the despotism of the 
rudest monarchies. What pride began, fear continued. The pretenders 
to an higher nature than that of ordinary bumanity,—the brothers of the 
sun, and husbands of the moon,—could ill afford a familiar contact with 
those even the nearest to them in dignity; and the év rosmvra AacavoPépus 
ovvode»* must have promptly occurred, as a source of danger and alarm to 
the would-be god. To guard against sudden surprises, there is nothing 
like calculating before-hand, every step and gesture which shall be em- 
ployed by those who approach us; and when neither boldness nor 
curiosity are permitted to break through the magie circle of etiquette, 
greatness is less thrown upon itself for the maintenance of its own dignity ; 
and may the more safely dispense with these personal qualities, which 
are at once difficult to acquire, and troublesome to exercise. On the 
other hand, such arrangements are not without their advantages to the 
slaves who submit to them: for, where every step is prescribed, ‘all 
personal responsibility ceases. If the nine knocks of the forehead were 
not “de rigeur,”’ in the Chinese ceremonial of “ kotou,’’ we should have 





* A thousand pardons for this “ dab of Greek.” It is, we can assure the country 
gentlemen, perfectly barmless ; meaning simply, that “no man is a hero to bis valet de 
chambre.’’ 
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some persons giving eighteen, and others eight and twenty: and so 
insatiable is human vanity, so unmeasurable is human baseness, that no 
limits could be set to the race between the lust for homage, and the 
eagerness of subserviency. The same evil has occurred in the intercourse 
of the literary world, and is evinced in the dedications of the old school ; 
-whose writers toiled and panted in vain to overtake the soaring vanity of 
their patrons, for want of an estahlished doxology, or scale of pro- 
portions, which might regulate the eulogium upen some compound ratio 
of the rank and the generosity of the party addressed. So, likewise, with 
respect to the authors themselves: it is impossible for a friend to satisfy 
them by any measure of the most ingenious flattery; for vanity will cavil 
with phrases and with looks, and will go in search after concealed hints 
at faults, even in the most decided and uncompromising eulogies. A 
very worthy man, a friend of ours, but somewhat too much given to 
punctilio, came one day with an open letter in his hand, and in a 
paroxysm of grief and despair, lamented the dire, but unconscious 
offence he must have given to his correspondent; ‘* for see,” said he, 
one. to the expanded sheet, “ see here! he only calls me ‘ dear sir ;’ 

e, who never before omitted the ‘ my’ in the whole course of his cor- 
respondence.” In all other respects, the letter was as freindly as heart 
could desire. In much the same spirit, authors too frequently review the 
critiques of their friends; so that it would be immensely convenient to 
establish some courtly etiquette for the occasion, some rubrick of praise, 
which, like the ‘ e per fino, le bacio con ogni reverenza il lembo della 
sacra porpora,” with its “ wmilissimo divotissimo ed obligatissimo 
servidere,” which concludes a letter to a cardinal, the more laconic and 
pithy “ high consideration” of diplomacy might be considered d’obli- 
gation, and pass current for as much or as little as the respective parties 
think good; so as to gratify vanity, without compromising independence. 
Take the matter then, both as it respects tyrant and slave, ceremony is a 
mark only of weakness and insecurity ; and etiquettes, like habiliments, 
{to go back to the clean shirt of the surveyor of the highways), are adapta- 
tions to the imbecility, rather than the dignity, of our nature. It is an 
established rule, that grandeur must do nothing for itself, and that every grade 
of dignity should add something to the helplessness of the subject ; inso- 
much, that the Pope, during the ceremony of mass, is not intrusted even 
‘with the blowing of his own nose, but has an officer ad hoc, who 
carries his handkerchief, and holds it up from time to time, at a small 
distance, to receive the sacred rheum, ‘ Cato and Scipio,’ says Voltaire, 
were to each other, neither ‘my lord’ nor the ‘ honourable,’ but plain 
‘ Cato and Scipio: neither was Rome’s immortal senate an assemblage of 
- “high mightinesses.’”” Even the better part of our feudal despots, either 
- from want of leisure or of inclination, have treated ceremonies with 
contempt. By an elaborate etiquette, life is reduced to a mere theatric 
exhibition ; which increases in exaggeration, until the part only serves to 
' betray the actor: and the curtain which it drops between the monarch and 
his people, at length only stimulates curiosity to pry more closely into 
the rags and paint it is spread to conceal. To the state-puppet it is 
pregnant with ennui and vexation; and it requires a strong sense of per- 
sonal insufficiency, latent beneath an inordinate quantum of personal 
vanity, to render its chains endurable. 'There needs not a better standard 
of the puny intellect of Louis XIV. and his successors, than the multi- 
plicity of trifling and absurd practices to which they subjected themselves 
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and their court. This is certainly not the eau cé/é of monarchical in- 
stitutions; nor ean any thing more strongly mark the inadequacy of 
restored legitimacy to the part it is called upon to sustain, than the 
eagerness it has manifested to revive such worn-out pageants, to restore 
“ les grands charges,” and to re-establish etiquettes, which have lost all 
force of imposition with the conventional meaning which has ceased to be 
assigned to them. Accustomed, as mankind has been, to witness dis- 
cussions turning upon the fate of kingdoms, and deciding on the fortunes 
of ancient and powerful dynasties, they cannot turn back, with any 
complaicency, to the old diplomacy, intriguing for the right hand in a 
procession, or stipulating for an arm-chair or a stool, at a state ceremony. 
Those who have followed Napoleon over Egypt, or witnessed his 
triumphant entry into the capitals of vanquished enemies, would scarcely 
suppress a sneer at a monarch who should tigure in a fé/e Diew, or, like 
Louis XV., should take physic in state. Between the kings of France 
and the German electors, precedence and etiquette were in the old 
times, make-bates sufficient to set courts by the ears, and to disturb the 
equanimity of the very serene personages who inhabit them, beyond all 
sy of compromise. When the elector of Bavaria visited Paris, Louis 

XIV. had no better expedient for bringing him in amicable contact with 
the Dauphin, than by arranging a rencontre improvisé in the gardens of 
Meudon, and making them both, by the opposite doors, and at the same 
instant of time, enter the calash in which they were to ride. Madame 
de Maintenon, or, as she was better named by the envious of her own day, 
Madame de Maintenant, was a great stickler for state etiquette, like all 
persons, who not being assured of their place in society, strive to make good 
their ground by assertion and pretence. In her ambition to be treated as a 
queen, she was reduced to very comical shifts, in order that she might 
avoid the necessity of rising from her chair, on the entrance of persons, 
who might not be disposed to accede to her “ royalties.” This probably 
was her inducement for receiving in bed,* the Czar Peter, who visited 
her at St. Cyr, after the death of the king. What a strange contrast this 
scene must have afforded, between the representative of savage despotism, 
and the type of all the “ finoleri” of the ‘“* monarchie temporée par de 
chausons !”’ What a subject for a picture!+ The memoirs of Madame de 
Montpensier are filled with never-ending contests for high-backed chairs, 
and the honors of the door, and the endless disputes between “ /es princes 
legilimes,” and “ des princes degitimés,” formed next to the bankruptey 
of law, the great knot, the dignus vindice nodus of the regent’s admi- 
nistration. ‘The possession of the haut du pavé, in like manner, set am- 
bassadors in a flame, cost coachmen, too jealous of their master’s honour, 
their lives; and endangered the peace of nations. Even as recently as 
the epoch of the revolution, we find Ségur, a man of sense and of parts, 
assuming merit for having cheated the Knglish ambassador, - at Peters- 
burgh, out of the post of honour at court, without compromising himself, 





* This ruse she'probably*borrowed from Cardinal de Richelieu, who adopted the same 
expedient, to settle a dispute, which had nearly broken off the marriage of our Charles 
the First with Henrietta of France. 

+ It was, probably, to resent this slight in the would-be queen, that Peter treated her 
with so much rudeness. “ Le Czar,” says Duclos, “ en entrant, tira les rideaux des 
Senétres, puis ceux du lit, la considera attentivement, et sortit sans dire un mot, et 
sans lui faire la moindre politesse. Mad. de M. fut, pour le moins, dtonnée d'une ee 
étrange visite et dut sentir la difference le des temps.” —Mémoirs de Louis XV. 
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of involving the rival cabinets in a dispute. In the old times, the 
struggles for precedence in the French parliaments, not unfrequently 
ended in boxing matches—not quite as regular, perhaps, but quite as 
bloody as those of our own ‘‘ Game Chickens,” our ‘‘ Champions,” and 
our “ Snowballs.’’ Ludicrous and absurd as the disputed points of these 
contests may seem, they must, in their origin, have had some solid meaning, 
—not always, indeed, worthy of a quarrel, but at least something in- 
telligible. ‘The point of precedence involves in it the saving or the loss of 
time, the avoiding or encountering the annoyance de faire antichambre, of 
cooling one’s heels in the waiting room of the great man. Voltaire deduces 
the French quarrel for an armed-chair, from the radeness of ancient times, in 
which even kings had bat one or two such accommodations among the fur- 
niture of their palaces. Even in our own times, these conveniences in the 
simple menages of remote farm-houses, retain the appellation of sick-chairs. 
The haut du pavé, and the right to the wall, were likewise points of 
substantial comfort, when streets were narrow and ill paved; and when, 
to resign the bonourable post, implied being over shoes in wet and mud. 
The seals of deeds, those important etiquettes which give validity and 
effect to the parchment, were in the beginning ciphers, cut for the use 
of those who could not write their names, or badges of cognizance, to 
identify the unlettered individual, the prototypes of coats of arms, which 
were but hieroglyphics, standing in the place of cyphers, such as the 
North American savages still employ for the same purpose. The placing 
both seal and signature to a deed, is a consequence of that tendency to 
surplusage which is the besetting sin of lawyers. Robes of state were 
undoubtedly in their origin mere robes de chambre, comfortable, warm 
envelopes, for domestic use, of costly and rare materials, and conse- 
quently within the reach only of the rich. They were, therefore, 
suitable presents to make; and the oriental kings having acquired the 
habit of conferring a robe with each honorifie appointment, an association 
of idea was formed, which passing into the west, scarlet and ermine 
became in time the appropriate distinction of office, applicable alike to 
the peer, the judge, the alderman, or the doctor of the faculties. So, too, 
the cowl and frock of the monk, whimsical as they now appear, were 
originally the dress of the common people, and so too was the quaker’s 
simple vestment, without buttons. Both were continued in use, after the 
saddle had changed with the rest of society, from a spirit of humility and 
contempt for the vanities of fashion. The tallies still employed as an 
etiquette of the Exchequer, were once the only mode of book-keeping 
intelligible to the people. Latin, retained in the service of the catholic 
mass, was originally adopted as the language best understood by the 
clergy ; and the use of Norman French, in our law proceedings, derived 
from the fact of property being vested in Norman proprietors. Many of 
the absurdities of etiquette, have, therefore, arisen from that dread of 
innovation which attaches to all establishments, and prevents an aban- 
donment of practice from following a change in the circumstances 
which give to a custom utility and meaning. Such is the case with the 
continued assemblage of convocations, to hear bad sermons in Latin, and 
to abuse rival sects, after all real business and power have been taken from 
the clergy so assembled. Such also, is the congé d'élire sent to chapters, 
with the nomination of bishops, no longer elected by those corporations. 
Overloaded ceremonies may, on this account, be safely taken as certain 
indications of a bad government, which learns nothing, and forgets 
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nothing : accordingly, the court of Rome is the head-quarters of cere- 
monial, Voltaire was mistaken when he said, ‘* Cette important affaire 
du punctilio, qui constitue la grandeur des Romaines modernes, 
cette science du nombre des pas qu'on doit faire, pour reconduire un 
monsignore, &c. &c. Commence a baisser et les caudataires des Car- 
dinaur se plaignent que tout annonce la decadence.” Sometimes the 
permanence of usages and etiquettes affords a piquant contrast between 
the sign and the thing signified. The absurd and preposterous wigs, still 
of necessity worn by our protestant bishops, are made in imitation of the 
shaven head of a catholic priest; and it may amuse a philosophical 
humourist to listen to a fierce anti-catholic tirade thundered forth from 
the pulpit, or in the house, from beneath the very flag and banner of 
Popery and Babylonish superstition. Something similar may likewise 
occur to the imagination, when the eye falls upon a court sword. Swords 
are a part of court dress, simply because they were once worn on all ceca- 
sions ; and they were so worn, because in rude times no man was safe 
but when his weapon was within his reach. Now they are not only 
unnecessary, but a solecism and a contradiction. The courtier, the 
most tame and submissive of God's creatures, is distinguished by his 
military geer ; and he cannot approach his sovereign without a weapon, 
to draw which within the precints of the palace is an heinous offence. 
In the marriage ring there is often concealed a cruel irony. In the 
primitive ages, the king’s signet or ring was a very natural warrant for the 
person bearing it, that he acted by royal command. Hence rings became 
the types of authority; and they were introduced into the ceremonies of 
investiture, as an emblem of power. They were part of the distinction 
of a Roman knight; and to this day they are sdigbied in the ceremony 
of creating doctors in our universities. The use of the ring in marriage, 
is as a type of the wife’s authority in the household, and of her right to a 
community of goods, and not, as is often imagined, a mark of subser- 
viency, and indenture to her husband. 

The more completely a nation is free, the fewer and the more simple 
are its ceremonies; but then, on the other hand, the more decided the 
demarkation of ranks in society, the less pertinacious are the qualified in 
asserting their pride of ere An English nobleman is infinitely more 
haughty and distant in his intercourse with his inferiors, than a French- 
man of egual rank ; because the law of England, having put all ranks 
on a footing of civil equality, the lower classes are apt to forget their 
distance, when not reminded of it by the repulsive manners of those 
above them. The intercourse between master and servant in France is 

nerally remarkable for amiability ; their ¢uéoyer being less a mark of 
hauteur, than of familiarity and affection. On the same account, there 
reigns, all the world over, a greater jealousy between ranks but little 
separated, than between the members of the two extremes of the aris- 
tocratic scale; of which the eternal squabble for the “ monseigneur,” in 
France, is a pregnant example. “ Why,” said one noble to another, a 
shade his superior, ‘‘ why, when I call you monseignenr, do you call me 
monsieur ; and, when I call you monsieur, why do you call me mon- 
seigneur?”’ ‘ Any thing,” replied the other, ‘‘ but equality.” Excessive 
punctilio always, indeed, implies this sort of jealousy. A plain, untitled 
gentleman, is never more forcibly reminded of the deference expected from 
him, than when addressed by the noble, with an emphaticand ceremoni- 
ous ** Mr.”? Among equals, it is plain Devonshire, Lansdowne, Bedford ; 
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and “ your grace” or “ your lordship ” is an indication of coldness and 
reserve. ‘The parvenu nobility, on the contrary, doubtful of the ad- 
mission of their new claims, are remarkable for their “‘ morque” and 
Sores ** What am I to call you now ?”’ asked a most intimate 

iend of Cambaceres, on the establishment of Napoleon’s aristucratical 
hierarchy. ‘“‘ In society,” he replied, ‘‘ you must call me mon prince, of 
course ; mais entre amis, monseigneur suffira.” There is no country in 
Europe, where etiquette is more burdensome in society than in England, 
because vanity and pride are more closely put to their shifts to escape 
from the equality of republican institutions. A private party cannot sit 
down to dinner, without as much marshalling as at a coronation feast ; 
and as the great must be imitated at all costs, the unqualified are some- 
times puzzled to find grounds for precedence, First goes the church, then 
the law. The captain of a volunteer corps takes the pas of the lieu- 
tenant; and Mrs. Colonel Pattypan is mortally offended if she is not 
handed out before Mrs. Major Sturgeon. A merchant or a banker looks 
down with infinite disdain upon the richest member of the Stock Exchange, 
and expects to go before him; and an attorney claims precedence of a 
retail tradesman. In ball-rooms it is still worse: red elbowed misses, 
and their mammas, fret, and fume, and jostle each other, for their place 
in the dance; and God help the poor towns-woman who has the pre- 
sumption to mingle among the dec majorum gentium of estated and 
county rank. All this is very laughable, when it does not end in 
duelling and bloodshed; and it forcibly reminds one of the chimney- 
sweeper, who, when under the gallows, and on the point of undergoing 
the sentence of the law, being desired by his punetilious partner in 
calamity, to move farther off, replied with an angry “‘ I shan’t— 
I've as much right here as you.’ The worst of it is, however, 
that all this is very natural; and that it would be as difficult to cure 
the lower classes, of their love of personal distinction, and of their 
reverence for stars and garters, and other outward and visible signs of the 
weakness and imposition of the great, as to cure the great of the desire to 
impose. The Americans narrowly escaped from an hereditary aristocracy 
and the order of Cincinnatus ; and O’Connell has tried hard to establish his 
“ Liberators ” of a country still the most enslaved in Christendom, as a 
compensation for those honorific distinctions of which protestantism 
chooses to retain the monopoly in its own hands. Philosophy may rave 
as it will, “these little things are great to little men,” and the less the 
man, the greater is the object. A king at arms is, in his own estimation, 
the greatest king in Kurope, and a German baron is not more punctilious 
than a master of the ceremonies. The first desire with all men is power, 
the next is the semblance of power; and it is perhaps a happy dispensation 
that those who are cut off from the substantial rights of the citizen, should 
find a compensation in the “‘ decorations ’’ of the slave; as in all other 
moral cases the vices of the individual are repressed by those of the rest of 
the community. The pride of Diogenes trampled on the pride of Plato ; 
and the vanity of the excluded may be trusted for keeping within bounds 
the vanity of the pre-eminent and the privileged. The great enemy, how- 
ever, of etiquette is civilization, which is incessantly at work, simplifying 
society. Knowledge, by opening our eyes to the substances of things, 
defends us from the juggle of forms; and Napoleon, when he called a 
throne a mere chair, with gilt nails driven into it, epitomised one of the 
most striking results of the revolutionary contest. Strange that he should 
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have overlooked or disregarded the fact in the erection of his own institu- 
tions! Ceremonial is a true paper currency, and passes only as far as it 
will be taken. The representative of a thousand pounds, unbacked by 
credit, is a worthless rag of paper, and the highest decoration which the 
king can confer, if repudiated by opinion, is but a piece of blue ribband. 
Here indeed the sublime touches the ridiculous, for who shall draw the 
line of demarkation between my Lord Grizzle and the gold stick? be- 
tween Mr. Dymock, in Westminster Hall, and his representative “ on a 
real horse ” at Covent Garden? Every day the intercourse of society is 
becoming more and more easy, and a man of fashion is as litile likely to 
be ceremonious in trifles, as to appear in the costume of Sir Charles 
Grandison, or to take up the quarrels of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
While such is the state of society, the more formal etiquettes of church 
and state policy can hardly thrive. True it is, that in falling, they will 
only make room for others more congenial to the instruction of the age ; for 
human passions being unchanged, they must continue to produce their usual 
effects, and “ a mesure que da philosophie fait des progres, la soltise 
redouble ses efforts pour élablir l empire des préjugés.” Still, however, 
it is something gained, when the prejudices of a nation, as well as its 
institutes, attain to an harmony with its moral condition, its knowledge, 
and its wants. Exemption from the infirmities of humanity is too much 
to ask at the hands of philosophy; all that can be expected from her is 
some little consistency and skill in turning them ‘ to commodity.” But 
if nothing else were to be gained by her lessons, “ dl est bon dincul- 
quer ces choses pour corriger au moins quelques coqs-d’ inde qui passent 
leur vie a faire la roue.’’* 
Ly 





EPITAPH ON RYENVETT, 
AN UNPOPULAR DUTCH JUDGE AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


Here lies in death, who living always lied, 

A base amalgam of deceit and pride; 

A wily African of monstrous shape, 

The mighty Quinbus Flestrin of the Cape. 

Rogue paramount, ten thousand rogues among, 
He rose and shone like phosphorus from dung ; 
The wolf and fox their attributes combined, 

To form the odious features of his mind: 

Where kennelled deep, by shame, by fear, unawed, 
Lurked rapine, villany, deceit, and fraud ; 
Hypocrisy, servility, and lust, 

A petty tyrant, and a judge unjust. 

Partial and stern in every cause he tried, 

He judged like Pilate, and like Pilate died. 
Urged to despair, by crimes precluding hope, 

He chose a bullet, to avoid a rope. 

Consistent knave! his life in cheating past, 

He shot himself, to cheat the law at last. 

Acmé of crimes: self-murder crowned the whole, 
And gave to worms his corpse, to fiends his soul. 





* Voltaire. 
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A DISSERTATION UPON DINNERS. 
* * ' ° * 

Alderman.—Bravo, bravo, master Mayor, there was a mouthful for you ; wiiy, man, it would have 
done justice toa shark. Gramercy! but 1 would give my best jerkin to swallow the like. 

Lord Mayor.—Aye, aye, master Fatsides, see what it is to have a genius, 

4Alderman.—By Saint Magnus! but this is a rare dinner. The Guildhall Festival: an old Play. 

Tats we clearly perceive will be an excellent article. The subject is 
mixed up with such social and savoury associations, is so redolent of per- 
fume (like Gray’s “ Spring”), and so intimitately linked in the “ mind’s 
eye” with all the leading political topics which have stirred England, 
and consequently Europe, within the memory of the present generation, 
that it must quicken even stupidity itself. A Dissertation upon Dinners! 
inspiring theme! Other subjects appeal each to its particular class ; but 
this, like the air we breathe, is universal. It has been said, peradventure 
correctly, that England is the land of dulness: a fact which, however 
true, is yet neutralized by the saving circumstance of its being also the 
land of dinners. Nothing can be here done without a dinner. It is 
John Bull’s Utopia, or Fairy Land; his ‘* Paradise of dainty devices,” 
where his fancy, feeling, wit, and good-humour keep pace with his appe- 
tite, and are, by a logical consequence, exhaustless. Is he low-spirited? 
heflies instinctively to a consdlatory sirloin, or to the first aboriginal cut of a 
fillet of veal (weighing, say eight pounds, exclusive of the skewer and 
stuffing).* Is he rapt, like master Stephen, in a graceful melancholy ? he 
bids it evaporate during the process of carving. Is he uninformed on any 
particular topic ? he applies for information to a joint of meat, or a bottle 
of elderly: port, by whose jozné assistance he contrives to cbtain the requi- 
site edification. In public life, a good dinner—that is to say, a jollification 
made up of what Justice Greedy, with appropriate felicity, would call 
‘* the substantials,"’—is still more immediately serviceable, inspiring alike 
the poet and the philanthropist, the peer and the peasant, the divine and 
the diplomatist. It is a sort of °vantage-ground on which all parties stand 
—sit, we should say—with equal advantage to themselves and satisfaction 
to the universe. The exultation of Toryism, the bile of Whiggism, the 
vulgarity of Radicalism, the prejudice of Deism, the bigotry of Method- 
ism, and the agony of Rheumatism, subside under its resistless influence ; 
factions, stripped of reality, become fictions,—and all because, as a modern 
minstrel characteristically observes, 
“ The road through the stomach’s the way to the heart.” 


For ourselves, never—never shall we forget the first time that we at- 
tended, what is called, a public dinner, The very recollection of that 
delectable epoch is, like Gibbon’s love, a shrine—a Mecca—a Jerusalem 
—which none but our purest and holiest sensibilities dare approach. Poets 
remember the first kindling of their embryo genius, politicians their first 
speech, divines their first tythe, lawyers their first cause, warriors their 
first battle, young ladies their first love—but we, with deeper reverence, 
recal our first dinner. Let us describe the blissful ovation; and forgive us, 
my Public, if, while conjuring up its manifold addittaments, a tear bedews 
our optics. Mortality is weak—very weak—and God knows we are but 
man. It took place—this dulcet symposiam—at Reading, in the Town- 
hall, just behind St. Laurence’s church, A. D. 1818, and was given by the 
Mayor—a cheesemonger, of superb dimensions—to those young gentlemen 





® It should weigh ten pounds at least.—Ed, 
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of Reading School who had distinguished themselves hefore the Vice Chan- 
cellor of Oxford, at the usual scholastic visitation. We formed one of the 
youngsters thus distinguished ; and precisely at half-past five o’clock took our 
seats among “ the eleet,” close beside two corpulent clergymen in dingy 
small-clothes, a tureen of turtle-soup, and five dishes of wild fowl. It is 
not for us to describe emotions on this occasion, which even the mind of 
a Milton might fail in pourtraying: but we can assert upon our honour 
that, as we gazed up through the long vista of aldermen towards the 
Mayor, whose beautiful proportions, like a sculptured Silenus, graced the 
upper end of the hall, and saw at Jeast two hundred jaws. scientifically 
and symmetrically at work, we thought we had never till then witnessed 
a definition of the “ sublime and beautiful.’’ The ecstacy of Bruce, when 
he first knelt beside the fountains of the Nile—or of the Bond-street 
breeches-maker (name unknown), when paid for his inexpressibles 
by Sheridan—can alone compete with our enthusiasm, These ecsta- 
cies lasted upwards of two hours; but their memory—like Ossian’s 
departed joys, “ pleasant, yet mournful to the soul ’”’—wiil outlive eter- 
nity itself. Nay, even up to the present moment, we often wake at mid- 
night with the apparatus of a mayor's feast (your only acceptable night- 
mare) dancing before our youthful and susceptible imagination; turtle- 
soup simmers on either side our optics ; venison sends up its unctuous steam 
into our nostrils ; aldermen bestride our bosoms in vigorous,-but visionary 
circumference ; till, roused by the beatific sight, we wake up with the 
appetite of a crocodile, and the digestive capacity of ; but forgive us, 
my Public—the recollection of this ovation overcomes us: we will weep 
awhile. 

To resume: we are no Solomons, but we take a good dinner to be a 
sort of dietetic Ecclesiastes—a homily replete with sentiment. What infi- 
nite associations of life and death are suggested by the introduction at table, 
and subsequent extinction of a roast goose! It cometh up like a flower 
(from the kitchen), smelleth daintily awhile, and lo! it passeth away! 
In like manner, what Christian, who has been properly baptized, can fail 
to draw a parallel between the devilled drum-stick of an octogenarian 
tarkey-cock and age’s “‘ lean and slippered pantaloon ?” . Both are pep- 
pery, dry, and indigestible ; both skinny and sinewy; both “ stale and 
unprofitable ;*’ both But enough: the analogy, like Sir William Cur- 
tis’s circumference, is vbvious to the meanest capacity. Looking then upon 
a dinner as a meet emblem of mortality, we are surprised, not to say 
shocked, that our modern divines have passed it by with such iniquitous 
contempt. The Bishop of London, in particular, though he has explored 
every other polemic track, has never once, in his charges to the clerg?, 
done justice to a rump-steak and oyster-sauce. But, indeed, we do not 
think he has yet immortalized gin-punch ; and the only plea we can offer 
for such neglect is, that the subject stirs up “ thoughts that do often lie 
too deep for tears,” and consequently for description. Our elder writers 
knew better: they invariably paid homage to the palate. Ben Jonson 
never penned a line till becomingly moistened with the tipple of his times 
(in our respect for antiquity we have tasted it, and it is really not bad), 
and well lined with beef; Rabelais drew his purest morals from the table; 
Marlowe from the tavern ; and even Shakspeare himself, who surpassed 
them all in mind, makes Falstaff speak sneeringly of a man for daring to 
decry the philosophy of the stomach. In our own days, a select few only 
have condescended to dietetic themes; among whom Kitchiner, the tasty, 
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the imaginative—Rundall, the vulgar—Glass, the indigestible—shine pre- 
eminent. Of these, Kitchiner is manifestly the best—the Lucifer of the 
culinary galaxy. His receipts alone (those gifted products of a retined 
wsophagus) give one an appetite to read them—so that cutting up the 

ages of his duodecimo is like cutting up ragoté/s with the Barmecide, or 
shoulders of mutton with Lord Peter: you acquire instantaneous vora- 
city. 
There are shades of difference in dinners, as in devotion; and although 
we cannot find it in our hearts to speak ill of any masticating sect (we 
are no bigots, but look charitably on every kind of eating), yet neverthe- 
less we have our preferences. There is, for instance, the civic—the diplo- 
matic—the legal—the literary—the biblical—and, lastly, the pastoral din- 
ner, or that given to his tenantry by some sycophantic Jandowner, just two 
weeks before his election. ‘This last, notwithstanding our vaunted tolera- 
tion, we pronounce detestable—we would add, diabolica/, were we not 
afraid of being called plagiarists from the newspapers. What can be more 
afflicting than to see a parcel of vulgar, villainous mouths, stretched in sar- 
donic cachinnation from ear to ear, while their owners, stuck sixty in a 
barn, with an overseer in corderoy shorts, at the head, keep fighting like 
game-cocks for the first slice of a superannuated mutton, cold as charity, 
or an underdone wedge, from some unhappy prize ox, who died about ten 
days before of the dropsy! Yet this is a country gentleman’s ovation, given, as 
we have seen it ourselves, to some sixty small farmers, who, after scram- 
bling through its starveling compounds, are required to toast their landlord 
in swipes. Far different is the civic dinner (not the last), that beaw-idéal 
of gastric civilization. We pity the senseless soul who can uninspired sur- 
vey such a symposium : he must be more or less than man. With what an 
air the aldermen bestir themselves for the skirmish! with what dexterity 
they arrange their weapons! how they lick their lips, and twinkle their 
peepers, in all the manifest expressiveness of genius! Would you not 
swear that they had been bound apprentices to their appetite from child- 
hood,—were clerks in the house of Bacehus & Co., articled by indentures 
never to be cancelled but with life? The fact is, that the appetite is the 
chief, indeed the only requisite for an alderman. He is (or should be) 
chosen like Mahometan mistresses, by the pound, and venerated solely in 
proportion to his circumference. Thus an alderman weighing twenty 
stone should be more honoured than one weighing only nineteen; but he 
who lifted up the scale with a ton attached to it should be deified. For 
ourselves, we look upon a Guildhall dinner to be an epoch to date from ; 
we think of it as a subject too awful for superficial meditation; and 
that such is the popular opivion is mauifest, from the fact that your true 
citizens, however sportive at other times, are invariably in earnest at din- 
ner. No man ever yet seated himself at the Mansion-House who was not 
seriously bent on plying his grinders to the utmost: if he did, he was a 
tuneless string, at discord with the harmony of the place, which has, from 
time iramemorial, prescribed one uniform, unchanging music. Indeed, 
now we come to reflect on the subject, we are convinced that the only 
genuine ‘national melodies”’ are those resulting from an alderman’s 
mouth, when properly tuned at Guildhall. We ourselves are no discredit- 
able musicians in this respect; but we bow reverently to his scientific 
superiority. Independently of such vocal attractions, a civie dinner—or, 
indeed, any dinner at all—is remarkable for the waveless calm that it 
spreads over the most stormy mind. Let a man sit down to table ina 
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passion, and he all at once finds himself imbued with its social spirit ; with 
the very first mouthful, his voice sinks from the tempestuous tones of the 
north wind to the melodious modulations of the zephyr ; his face softens 
down into an ingenuous simper, and finally he becomes as purely angelic 
as the imperfect limits of human nature will allow. The hypochondriac 
in Nightmare Abbey, who delayed cutting his throat till he had previously 
discussed a beaf-steak and a bottle of port, only exemplified a general rale:. 
Candide deferred his suicide for a similar reason, and was astonished to 
find, after the digestion of a creditable meal, how reconciled he had be- 
come to existence. ‘Talk not to us then of care, and its countless atten- 
dants: life knows but one pleasure and one sorrow—a dinner, or no din- 
ner. We at least conceive so—we who at this present moment are 
scribbling our dissertation with a swinging symposium in the perspective. 
Could the Public see our intelligent face, as we note down these amusing 
thoughts, they would be quite charmed with its benevolence; but let the 
scene change—let our servant enter the parlour with information that our 
dinner is spoiled: heavens and earth, what an alteration! Our Vesuvius 
countenance would instantly put forth its most voleanic passions; and this 
Essay, now so agreeable, would be converted into a Jeremiad, with a 
fiendish sarcasm running through it, like quicksilver through a diseased 
frame. But we will not anticipate affliction. 

Weare staunch admirers of Milton—we admire his purity, his sublimity, 
his luxuriant imagery, his learned illustrations; but while we confess thus 
much, while we do justice to his descriptions, we think but meanly of his 
dinners. Adam and Eve—(nhear it, ye misbelieving citizens) —dined at 
one o'clock, on dried figs and spring water. We wonder they were not 
carried off by a bowel complaint! For our own parts, our sophisticated 
stomachs would have spurned even Paradise without a larder; but, fur- 
nished with good cellars, kitchens, and pantries, why we think it might 
have been made a pretty place. ‘The Public will perceive from this that, 
notwithstanding the general opinion to the contrary, weare no Miltons ; 
indeed, our mind is any thing but ambitious—but, were we addicted to 
verse, certes we would make a point of enriching our friend Watts’s next 
Souvenir with “ Lyrics of the Stomach” (notes by Kitchiner), as a sequel 
to his ‘‘ Lyrics of the Heart,” And this brings us to the subject of poets, 
under which head we have one maxim, founded on experience, to put 
forward, viz. NEVER DINE WiTH A Port. Of all dietetic miseries this is 
the worst. In the first place, you are invited at five o’clock, when the 
bard himself does not deign to make his appearance till half-past six. He 
then comes in without his cravat, pops down in front of a cold joint (once 
the left leg of a sheep of genius like himself}, which he saws into square 
wedges with a knife eccentric as its master, and forthwith commences a con- 
versation upon L. KE. L. But this is not all,—-ten to one he is married ; in 
which case you are sure to be overlooked, for women never fail to be vacci- 
nated with the genius of tneir husbands—a genius which not uafrequenily 
runs, like a typhus-fever (only infinitely more alarming), through the house- 
hold. We ourselves muttoned, a few days since, with an esteemed friend in 
the verse line, and were waited on by a fat footman, who was himself a poet 
of no slight consideration, inasmuch as he had contributed to the Literary 
Gazette sixteen sounets, under the signature of ‘ Adonis.”* The conse- 





* This promising young poet has been, we are grieved to add, within the last few 
months, transported for life: he was always eccentric and irregular ip bis motions. 
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Guences were obvious : when we called for beer, we were helped to brandy 
—presented with a quartern-loaf, instead of a clean plate—and nearly 
suffocated with half-a-pint of castor oil, which we had swallowed in mis- 
take for noyeau. How opposite to all this is a dinner given by a parson! 
By a parson, We mean one who loves church and state, and never fails in 
a certain steady—not voracious—appetite, becoming a Christian and a 
preacher. Dissenters we abhor; and until we find from experience that 
they pay more attention to gastronomy, shall always look upon them 
shuddeiingly, yet pityingly, as men without the pale of redemption. 
Among the ancients, Vitellius was perhaps the most gentlemanly epi- 
cure that ever existed : Heliogabalus, too, knew how to give a good dinner 
so, indeed, did Lucullus : but there was a scientific propricty about the 
first, which modern times have never equalled. Even Sardanapalus 
was not without talents as a gastronomist; and, had the darkness of his 
times permitted, might have endeared himself to the palates of posterity. 
At the present day, O’Doherty and Kitchiner are almost the only living 
authors who have studied the philosophy of the stomach with the atten- 
tion due to its importance. Of the former we have already made honourable 
mention ; it remains to say, that the latter has published ** Directions for 
Diners out,’ characterized by a calm and enlarged spirit, feelingly alive 
to the epicurean prejudices of mankind. Nothing, indeed, is so difficult 
as to know how to give a good dinner; one, we mean, that shall please 
the most fastidious palate, and tickle the amateur of mutton, while it 
shocks not the sensibilities of the connoisseur of beef. Our late friend, 
the lamented Robert Edkins, was a genius of this stamp; for we have 
actually known him invite half-a-dozen bigotted epicureans to his table ; 
the first of whom professed an hereditary aversion to rump-steak—the 
second to pork—the third to venison—the fourth to veal—the fifth to roast 
goose—while the sixth was a staunch seceder from that orthodox sect who 
believe in the infallibility of a sirloin. But, alas! how transitory is hu- 
man glory! This interesting young man was cut off in the flower of his 
outh, at the early age of thirty-two, in consequerce of apoplexy, occa- 
sioned, like the consumption of Kirk White, by too zealous a devotion to 
his art. Ill-fated friend! it has been our painful lot for years to dine with- 
out thee—for years to sit beside a table unenlightened by thine expressive 
features; but, nevertheless, the soothing reflection remains, that it is here 
rmitted us to close a Dissertation upon Dinners with an appropriate 
apostrophe to thy shade :—Si quis Epicurorum Manibus locus (we quote 
from memory), si, ut sapientibus placet, non cum corpore extinguuntur 
magne anime, placidé quiescas, nosque domum tuam, a muliebri lamenta- 
tione, ad contemplationem virtutem tuarum, voces, qnas neque lugeri 
neque plangi fas est. Nam multos veteruam velut inglorios et ignobiles 
oblivio obruet, EDKINs posteritati narratus et traditus, superstes erit.* 








———r + 


* Tacitus, de Vité Agricole. 
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THE SPELLS OF HOME. 





There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief, 
The silver links that lengthen 
Joy's visits when most brief! 
Then, dost thou sigh for pleasure ? 
O! do not widely roam ! 
But seek that hidden treasure 
At home, dear home! BARNARD BARTON. 





By the soft green light in the woody glade, 

On the banks of moss where thy childhood play’d; 
By the waving tree thro’ which thine eye 

First look’d in love to the summer sky ; 

By the dewy gleam, by the very breath 

Of the primrose-tufts in the grass beneath, 

Upon thy heart there is laid a spell— 

Holy and precious—oh! guard it well! 


By the sleepy ripple of the stream, 

Which hath lull'd thee into many a dream ; 
By the shiver of the ivy-leaves, 

To the wind of morn at thy casement-eaves ; 
By the bees’ deep murmur in the limes, 

By the music of the Sabbath-chimes ; 

By every sound of thy native shade, 
Stronger and dearer the spell is made. 


By the gathering round the winter hearth, 

When twilight call’d unto household mirth ; 

By the fairy tale or the legend old 

In that ring of happy faces told ; 

By the quiet hours when hearts unite 

In the parting prayer, and the kind “ good-night ;” 
By the smiling eye and the loving tone, 

Over thy life has the spell been thrown. 


And bless that gift !—it hath gentle might, 
A guardian power and a guiding light! 

It hath led the freeman forth to stand 

In the mountain-battles of his land ; 

it hath brought the wanderer o’er the seas, 
To die on the hills of his own fresh breeze ; 
And back to the gates of his father’s hall, 
It hath won the weeping prodigal. 


Yes! when thy heart in its pride would stray, 

From the loves of its guileless youth away ; 

Whea the sullying breath of the world would come, 
O'er the flowers it brought from its childhood’s home ; 
Think thou again of the woody glade, 

And the sound by the rustling ivy made, 

Think of the tree at thy parent's door, 

And the kindly spell shall have power once more ! 


F. H. 
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Quences were obvious : when we called for beer, we were helped to brandy 
—presented with a quartern-loaf, instead of a clean plate—and nearly 
suffocated with half-a-pint of castor oil, which we had swallowed in mis- 
take for noyeau. How opposite to all this is a dinner given by a parson ! 
By a parson, We mean one who loves church and state, and never fails in 
a certain steady—not voracious—appetite, becoming a Christian and a 
preacher. Dissenters we abhor; and until we find from experience that 
they pay more attention to gastronomy, shall always look upon them 
shudderingly, yet pityingly, as men without the pale of redemption. 
Among the ancients, Vitellius was perhaps the most gentlemanly epi- 
cure that ever existed : Heliogabalus, too, knew how to give a good dinner 
so, indeed, did Lucullus : but there was a scientific propriety about the 
first, which modern times have never equalled. Even Sardanapalus 
was not without talents as a gastronomist; and, had the darkness of his 
times permitted, might have endeared himself to the palates of posterity. 
At the present day, O’Doherty and Kitchiner are almost the only living 
authors who have studied the philosophy of the stomach with the atten- 
tion due to its importance. Of the former we have already made honourable 
mention ; it remains to say, that the latter has published “ Directions for 
Diners out,”” characterized by a calm and enlarged spirit, feelingly alive 
to the epicurean prejudices of mankind. Nothing, indeed, is so difficult 
as to know how to give a good dinner; one, we mean, that shall please 
the most fastidious palate, and tickle the amateur of mutton, while it 
shocks not the sensibilities of the connoisseur of beef. Our late friend, 
the lamented Robert Edkins, was a genius of this stamp; for we have 
actually known him invite half-a-dozen bigotted epicureans to his table; 
the first of whom professed an hereditary aversion to rump-steak—the 
second to pork—the third to venison—the fourth to veal—the fifth to roast 
goose—while the sixth was a staunch seceder from that orthodox sect who 
believe in the infallibility of a sirloin. But, alas! how transitory is hu- 
man glory! ‘This interesting young man was cut off in the flower of his 
youth, at the early age of thirty-two, in consequerce of apoplexy, occa- 
sioned, like the consumption of Kirk White, by too zealous a devotion to 
his art. Ill-fated friend! it has been our painful lot for years to dine with- 
out thee—for years to sit beside a table unenlightened by thine expressive 
features; but, nevertheless, the soothing reflection remains, that it is here 
permitted us to close a Dissertation upon Dinners with an appropriate 
apostrophe to thy shade :—Si quis Epicurorum Manibus locus (we quote 
from memory), si, ut sapientibus placet, non cum corpore extinguuntur 
magne anime, placidé quiescas, nosque domum tuam, a muliebri lamenta- 
tione, ad contemplationem virtutem tuarum, voces, qnas neque lugeri 
neque plangi fas est. Nam multos veterum velut inglorios et ignobiles 
oblivio obruet, EDKINs posteritati narratus et traditus, superstes erit.* 
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THE SPELLS OF HOME. 





There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief, 
The silver links that lengthen 
Joy's visits when most brief ! 
Then, dost thou sigh for pleasure ? 
O! do not widely roam ! 
But seek that hidden treasure 
At home, dear home! BARNARD Parton. 





By the soft green light in the woody glade, 

On the banks of moss where thy childhood play’d; 
By the waving tree thro’ which thine eye 

First look’d in love to the summer sky ; 

By the dewy gleam, by the very breath 

Of the primrose-tufts in the grass beneath, 

Upon thy heart there is laid a spell— 

Holy and precious—oh! guard it well! 


By the sleepy ripple of the stream, 

Which hath lull’d thee into many a dream ; 
By the shiver of the ivy-leaves, 

To the wind of morn at thy casement-eaves ; 
By the bees’ deep murmur in the limes, 

By the music of the Sabbath-chimes ; 

By every sound of thy native shade, 
Stronger and dearer the spell is made. 


By the gathering round the winter hearth, 

When twilight call’d unto household mirth; 

By the fairy tale or the legend old 

In that ring of happy faces told ; 

By the quiet hours when hearts unite 

In the parting prayer, and the kind “ good-night ;” 
By the smiling eye and the loving tone, 

Over thy life has the spell been thrown. 


And bless that gift !—it hath gentle might, 
A guardian power and a guiding light! 

It hath led the freeman forth to stand 

In the mountain-battles of his land ; 

It hath brought the wanderer o’er the seas, 
To die on the hills of his own fresh breeze ; 
And back to the gates of his father’s hall, 
It hath won the weeping prodigal. 


Yes! when thy heart in its pride would stray, 
From the loves of its guileless youth away ; 
Whea the sullying breath of the world would come, 
O’er the flowers it brought from its childhood’s home ; 
Think thou again of the woody glade, 
And the sound by the rustling ivy made, 
Think of the tree at thy parent's door, 
And the kindly spell shall have power once more ! 
FP, H. 
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NORTH-EAST BOUNDARY OF AMERICA.* 


We beg our readers not to be alarmed. Our heading has’ a dry, 
uninviting aspect, we know; but the subject, we assure them, is one of 
growing importance, and already involves practical consequences. It 
requires to be distinctly understood too, for it must quickly become 
matter of public discussion. Attractive we may not be able to make it; 
but it shall not weary by its length. Without farther preluding then we 
begin. 

For three and forty years, with some interruptions, has this question of 
boundary been in the hands of negotiators. Why, was not, it will he 
asked, the matter of boundary among the very first articles of the 
treaty of 1783, between defeated England and her triumphant colonies ? 
Yes, it constitutes the subject of the second article of that humbling 
treaty. Then, what occasions the existing dispute ? Some ambiguity in 
the terms? No; the terms are unambiguous enough, but those terms 
direct the boundary to be drawn through regions then unexplored. The 
treaty speaks of highlands, the existence of which was conjectural, and 
their direction unknown. It proceeds upon presumptions, instead of facts. 
The American commissioners themselves knew little of the country, and 
the English still less. With an extensive tract of unsettled country 
intervening between the cultivated parts of each empire, it was originally 
of little importance where precisely the line of demarcation was drawn ; 
and the framers of the treaty, therefore, ran the boundary through the 
middle of the unsurveyed territory, just as they ran it through the centre 
of the lakes. But colonization has rapidly progressed ; and is now 
actually working up, on both sides, towards the boundary-region, and it 
becomes, of course. an object of practical importance to determine the 
claims of each country. The Americans are impatient; they are 
assailants—the British resisting encroachments. 

We will first look to the terms of the treaty, and then see what has 
been dose towards settling the points in dispute. The boundary in 
question is thus described in the original treaty :— 

“ From the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, viz. that angle, which is 
formed by a line drawn due north from the source of St. Croix river to 
the bighlands—along the said highlands, which divide those rivers that 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence, from those which fall into 
the Atlantic Ocean—to the north-western-most head of the Connecticut 
river.” 

Well, what are the grounds of dissension? 1. The St. Croix itself; 
2. The true source of the St. Croix ; 3. The supposed*highlands running 
between the waters which flow into the St. Lawrence, and those which 
flow into the Atlantic. 

Of the St. Croix—the river fixed upon as the eastern boundary 
between the now separated nations— all was unascertained—from its mouth 
to its source. A river had been thus named; but which was this river, 
and how it was to be distinguished from some other streams, were undeter- 
mined? Well, what was to be done? After long canvassing, the 
question—by the treaty of 1794—was referred to commissiouers. The 
commissioners disagreed. They were empowered to appoint an umpire. 





* Considerations of the Claims and Conduct of the United States, respecting their North 
Eastern Boundary, &c. 1826. 
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The British commissioner had the idle honour of naming the umpire—but, 
on the insidious condition of naming a citizen of the United States. This 
citizen of the United States decided the river, generally called the Schoo- 
dic, to be the Nt. Croix of the treaty—a river, that is, farther to the east 
than the one which had heen claimed by the English commissioner. This 
might or might not have been an honest decision. 

But the river was not all. Of many rivers it is difficult to say exclu- 
sively this is the source ; one seems to have no better pretension to the 
distinction than another; and so here, when the St. Croix was determined, 
a second question arose,—which was to be considered as the original or 
main source? The umpire—American—decided on the most easterly 
branch. Here peeps forth the graspingness of America, with a rich 
display of the dupery of our diplomacy. ‘The river alone was the proper 
question for this commission. ‘The province of Nova Scotia already had 
its definite boundaries in words; for in the original charter, the boundary 
is expressly described to be the ** must westerly fountain or spring,” To 
Nova Scotia itself America laid no claim. The N.W. angle of Nova 
Scotia was specifically the commencement of the boundary. Therefore, 
when the coramission had determined which river was the St. Croix, the 
terms of the Nova Scotia charter should have been allowed to decide the 
boundary, and that was the “‘ most westerly fountain or spring-’”’ In point 
of territory, the difference made by this concession was very considerable. 
But it was conceded; we yielded to importunity or dexterity; and no 
more was to be said about the matter. The commission had accomplished 
the object for which it was appointed, and was dissolved. 

Does this settle the boundary ? No; but it settles the source of the 
St. Croix; and from that point a line is to be drawn, due north, extending 
till it reaches the highlands, which are supposed somewhere or other to 
stretch from west to east between the rivers that fall into the St. Lawrence 
on the one hand, and into the Atlantic on the other; and then along these 
highlands is the boundary to be continued till it comes to the N. W. 
head of the Connecticut—a point about which there is no dispute. 

Well, but all this seems definite enough. But, says the American, 
there are no such highlands to meet our north line. Why, bow is that? 
That part of the Atlantic called the Bay of Fundy, and the river St, 
Lawrence, are parallel; and into the Bay of l*undy flow the Penobscot, 
the Kennebec, &c., and into the St. Lawrence, the Chaudiere, the 
Madawasea, &c. A ridge of highland therefore must run between, and 
this highland it is, whatever be its clevation, less or more, which 
constitutes the boundary contemplated in the treaty. Yes, yes, replies the 
American, highland there will, of course, be; but the fact is, there is no 
such highland as the treaty supposes, stretehing continuously from the 
head of the Connecticut till it meets our north line. ‘That highland 
declines in its course from the head of the Connecticut towards the east, 
subsiding all the way more or less, and before it reaches our north line, 
is apparently lost in the broad and general level of the country. 

Well, what in this difficulty is to be done? ‘The American, placing his 
foot on the source of the St. Croix, says—here is the point upon which we 
are agreed to draw a north line. Igo on with this line, and shall stop, 
according to the terms of the treaty, at highlands, if 1 meet with any; 
and if not, as soon as I arrive at a stream flowing into the St. Lawrence. 
At that point I shall make a bend to the west; and keep advancing, 
always leaving on my right the waters that fall into the St. Lawrence, till 
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TIreach the head of the Connecticut ;—and thus I conceive I fulfil the 
intention of the treaty. 

No, no, replies the British commissioner. To the equity of this course 
we can never submit. It is in the very teeth, if not of the words of the 
treaty, yet of the principles and implications of the treaty.—It is a first 
principle of the treaty, that of each river which falls to each country, the 
whole, from source to mouth, shall belong to the same country. This 
principle is not only obviously implied in the treaty, but it has been 
explicitly admitted as conducive *‘to the reciprocal advantage and mutual 
convenience of both nations’? —‘‘ to exclude partial advantages, those seeds 
of discord’? Now in pursuing your north line, before you have gone fifty 
miles, you cross the river St. John; and, regardless of that impediment, 
you still advance along a beautiful and well-wooded country, of gentle 
undulations of hill and dale, crossing again other streams that fall into 
the Chaleur, a branch of the St. Lawrence gulf, nor indeed stop till you 
come within a few miles of the St. Lawrence; and then, at Jast, but not 
till then, you stop : because then, and not before, you arrive at the banks of 
astream which falls into the St. Lawrence. We go with you, in your 
line till you come to the St. John; but beyond that point we budge not. 
We say there are highlands, before you come to that point—lands 
sufficiently elevated to be regarded as those contemplated by the treaty. 
But beyond the St. John we budge not. You can have no legitimate 
pretence for going beyond. The St. Jobn’s is our river ; it falls into the 
Atlantic to be sure, but within our territory ; and it was manifestly the origi- 
nal intention of the treaty, and indeed its admitted principle, that the 
country which has the mouth of a river shall have its source. By crossing 
the stream, and attempting to go beyond that point, you cut off our stream, 
and thus violate the principles of the treaty. 

No, says the American, the words of the treaty are expressly in our 
favour; the rivers which flow into the Atlantic are ours; the rivers that 
flow into the St. Lawrence are yours. This, replies the Briton, is but a 
quibble. The St. Croix is your eastern boundary ; you can have no 
pretence to any thing more easterly. The mouth of the St. John is more 
easterly, and in our admitted territory; and by the principles of the 
treaty, and the received interpretation of it, we claim the source as well 
as the mouth. 

It is seriously to be regretted that the terms of the treaty so specifically 
marked highlands as the boundary ; but then it should be remembered, that 
highlands are not the only mark by which that boundary was to be 
determined. The sources and mouths of rivers were manifestly intended 
to go together. The boundary was not to cut through any stream ; but 
the boundary drawn by the American does cut through many streams. 
The treaty gives two directions, hills and rivers ; if the hills, as is alleged, 
fail, the rivers do not; and where there are two conditions, the failure of 
the one does not surely involve the annihilation of the other. If we give 
up the highlands, which we do not, but for the sake of argument, we 
should abide by the principle of alloting mouths and sources of rivers to 
the same country, and that principle will bring the matter very much to 
the same thing. It will not suffer the American to protract his north line 
across the St. John’s ; and observe, a line drawn from the head of the Con- 
necticut to the point of the St. John’s, when that north line comes, will 
pass, aconsiderable space, along acknowledged highlands, cutting between 
the streams that flow right and left; and we see not why the direction of 
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these highlands should be left, because they gradually or occasionally sink 
lower and lower, particularly when this very direction will intersect the 
north line near the point where it reaches the St. John, and where the 
lands are still at an elevation of from 1,500 to 2,000 feet above the level of 
the sea—known lands, bearing the name of Mars’ Hill. 

This is manifestly the spot where the north line should stop, and where 
the boundary should turn towards the west, passing along a tract of 
country certainly elevated, though it be not all along equally mountainous, 
This is the spot, whether it be determined by pursuing the direction of the 
highlands from the head of the Connecticut, or whether it be decided 
solely by the admitted principle of giving source and mouth to the same 
country. 

The allowed object of the boundary was the best defensive one, 
arcifinious, as the diplomatists phrase it—to be obtained in these regions. 
High, mountainous ridges, are the best boundary ; and the original framers 
of the treaty supposed, for none of them knew, from the known outlets of 
many rivers, that such ridges extended somewhere between the Bay 
of Fundy and the St. Lawrence, and those they destined for the bound- 
ary. Upon actual survey, such a continuous and mountainous ridge does 
not exist, but a line of elevated lands, though with considerable iuterrup- 
tions, and irregular in height and width, does exist, and of course is 
essentially the line contemplated by the treaty, and is, at all events, the 
best arcifinious boundary that can in that quarter be obtained, for the 
reciprocal advantages and mutual conveniences of both parties, and such 
the parties have solemnly recorded to be their objects. 

Sach are the pretensions of the contending parties, and thus were they 
argued hy the members of the second commission, appointed after the 
peace of 1815. The commissioners could come to no understanding, and 
the matter, according to a provision of the treaty, not this time left to 
the cunning of the American and the dupery of the Briton, was referred 
to the Emperor of Russia. After long delays, according to the fashion of 
such matters, the [Emperor finally declined the invidious office, and 
leaving the parties where he found them, recommended them to arrange 
the matter by negociation, That negociation is still pending. 

But though this negociation be still confessedly pending, the states 
which border on the debateable territory refuse to wait the slow march 
of diplomacy. The bond of union between the United States is well 
known not to be of a very binding nature. The authority ef the execu- 
tive is frequently treated with contempt by the several states, who seem 
to feel themselves at liberty, when it suits their convenience, to act inde- 
pendently of the general government, even in matters which really involve 
the credit.and safety of the whole; and this is the case now with respect 
to Maine and Massachusetts, which have given their own interpretation to 
the treaty, fixed themselves the boundary, and actually taken sovereign 
possession of the land. 

Before the separation of the United States, England of course, held the 
sovereignty of the country now in debate, as well as of the rest of America, 
and till the question should be legitimately decided, held herself entitled 
to continue the exercise of that sovereignty. On the cession of Canada, 
and the rest of the French provinces, to lingland, little of the country 
being occupied, that sovereignty was almost nominal; but as the course 
of colonization has advanced, the rights of sovereiznty became active 
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and actual. She granted lands; she issued writs, she trained militia, she 
gave licenses to cut timber, &c., exactly as at Halifax or Quebec. Of 
late, however, and on the very account of the pending negociation, 
licenses for cutting timber have been discontinued and recalled. The 
English government complied with the request of the American govern- 
ment, and actually suspended the exercise of this right of sovereignty. 

What is the consequence? The states of Maine and Massachusetts, 
regardless of the pending negociation, regardless of the common customs 
of national intercourse, regardless of the authority of the general govern- 
ment of which they are federalists, these states have themselves taken 
actual possession, sovereign possession of the disputed territory. ‘They 
unite—to establish the extent of our assertion—they unite in a resolution 
of the legislature of each state, “to ascertain the extent of the depredations 
committed onthe lands of Massachusetts and Maine, by whom committed, 
and under what authority, and to bring the offenders to justice.” They 
unite in giving directions ‘‘ to execute good and sufticient deeds, conveying 
to the settlers—in actual possession of the undivided public lands on the 
St. John’s and Madawasca rivers—their heirs and assigns, 100 acres 
each of the land by them possessed—they paying for the use of the said 
states (of Maine and Massachusetts) five dollars each, and the expense of 
surveying.” ‘They unite also, in directing theiragents ‘‘ to sell the timber 
on the lands contiguous, or near to the St. John’s, whenever they deem it 
expedient for the interests of the said states 

Now, observe, the “‘ depredations’’ here spoken of are acts of cultivation 
by British subjects. The persons, who “commit’’ them are the King’s 
grantees. The ‘ authority,” is that of the king’s representative, who fixed 
his great seal to the grants. These are the parties to be ** brought to justice” 
by the states of Maine and Massachusetts. The undivided public lands 
on the St. John’s and Madawasca rivers, are the private estates of British 
subjects, of twenty or thirty years date, in lots of from five hundred to two 
thousand acres, one hundred acres of which to include improvements— 
cultivated portions, that is—are to be confirmed to the owners, by these 
generous states, by ‘‘ good and sufficient deeds, on the payment of five 
dollars, and the expense of surveying.”” The timber, too, which is thus 
to be sold, is either the property of private individuals—theirs by purchase, 
or isas much part and parcel of the king’s demesnes, as the trees in 
Windsor forest. 

These resolutions, which passed in February and June 1825, the public 
land-agents of the two states were directed forthwith to enforce, and carry 
into execution. The reports of their labours, dated November of the 
same year, have been presented to the respective governments of Maine and 
Massachusetts; and conclude with recommending that justices of the 
peace be commissioned, and a deputy sheriff, or constable be appointed ; 
that one or more military districts be formed on the Madawasca: and that 
at a suitable time, the settlers should send a representative to the legislature 
of Maine. These recommendations also. it seems, have met with the 
entire approbation of messieurs the governors of the said states. 

From these reports, it appears, the land agents have surveyed several of 
the settlers lots of 100 acres; made deeds in conformity with the resolu- 
tions; and placarded the intentions of the states on the Mills, and at 
Fredericton, on the Catholic church. They traversed the country between 
the St. John’s and the Madawasca—making “‘ domiciliary visits,” as they 
pleasantly cal] them—explaining the objects of these visits, and taking the 
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amount of the population,—with all which, it is gravely stated, the said 

opulation were exceedingly delighted: why and wherefore, is not very 
intelligible. All this we learv, from the body of the report; and from 
other quarters we find they endeavoured to dissuade the colonists from 
mustering at the militia trainings, offering even to pay their fines, to seduce 
them from their allegiance ; and, in eonsequence, very narrowly esca 
being seized by a party, who went in pursuit of them, to carry them before 
the courts of New Brunswick. - 

But things do not surely remain in this lawless state! Have no remon- 
strances been made on the part of the colonies? Yes; a remonstrance was 
addressed by the Governor of New Brunswick to the British Minister at 
Washington ; and, in consequence of the representation mude by him to 
the government of the United States, the states of Maine and Massachu- 
setts appear to have suspended the further execution of their magnificent 
resolutions of February and June, 1825, till their session of June 1826; 
and there, so far as our inte!ligeuce goes, the affair stands. 

In the mean while, the Council and House of Assembly of New Bruns 
wick have forwarded an urgent representation of the state of affuirs to the 
king at home; but what steps are taken at home, or are likely to be taken, 
we know not. Itis, however, a matter of prime importance to the inte- 
grity and welfare of the colonies, and surely a matter touching very closely 
the dignity of the empire. What would those have done, who dispatched 
a fleet against the Spaniards, for taking possession of the obscure corner of 
Nootka Sound ? 

But these invasions which we have described, are not, it will be said, the 
acts of the government of the United States. No; but they are the acts 
of two of their federal states, for whose acts the United States must be held 
responsible to all other countries. ‘The general government will probably 
disavow the acts of usurpation, and deny the right of the two states to 
seize upon the debateable territory without the concurrence of the Congress. 
What then? The two states will likewise deny the right of Congress to 
concede the territory, or determine their claims for them. The difficulty of 
dealing with America—constituted, as it is, of so many distinct legislatures 
—is very great. A treaty ratified by the executive may be rejected by the 
senate; when accepted by the senate, the representatives in Congress may 
refuse their sanction ; and, again, when confirmed and sanctioned by Con- 
gress, the obedience of the several states—voluntary as it is, and indepen- 
dent as in some measure they are—is not of course to be calculated upon. 
Let the general government act as it will, the probability is the two states 
will disregard its authority. The territory in dispute is of high importance 
to them, cribbed and cabined as they are by the neighbourhood of other 
states. They will prosecute their views ; and the province of New Bruns- 
wick declares itself resolved upon repelling aggression, A little war will 
thus be kindled on the frontiers between these petty powers, which will 
quickly set the provinces, north and south, in a blaze. The question of 
boundary must be determined forthwith; and if concessions of territory 
must be made by us, let some equivalent be offered, in other regions, in less 
vital quarters. 

For of vital importance we affirm it to be to the interests of our surviving 
colonies, to insist upon the boundary contemplated by the original treaty, 
and marked by one, if not by two, indisputable criteria. To prove the 
strength of our propositior—that the enforcement of the line of boundary 
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for which we have been arguing is of vital importance—we have only to cal- 
culate what we lose or compromise hy abandoning the claim. 

We lose, Ist, a tract of land of high value for its extent, and quality, and 

ition. It comprises upwards of 10,000 square miles—an extent of 
which the public probably are little aware—covered with a thick and 
lofty growth of timber, well watered by numerous lakes, and with streams 
communicating with the sea by safe and uninterrupted navigation—except- 
ing only the Grand Falls of St. John’s, an impediment easily removable— 
and flowing through countries actually occupied by our own colonists. 

2d. We lose also—what is of still higher importance—a defensible line 
of frontier. If we concede to the Americans their demands, and thus suffer 
them to pass the St. John’s, or even to come up to its western bank, the 
whole province of New Brunswick lies at their merey; and if New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia; and if Nova Scotia, Halifax, &ce. &c. In these coun- 
tries Great Britain is, of course, the weaker party. 

3d. We lose again—what is surely of not less importance—the connect- 
ing medium between our colonies. The territory involved in the American 
demands drives up between Canada and New Brunswick, almost to the very 
banks of the St. Lawrence. It fairly cuts off all communication between 
the upper and lower divisions of our American possessions, and exposes 
Canada as much on the one side, as it does New Brunswick on the other, 
A strip of thirteen miles is all that would be left us between the American 
boundary and the St. Lawrence; and how long would that be left us? 
It endangers the navigation of the St. Lawrence itself; the passage of the 
mails must run circuitously, and that passage itself become precarious and 

rilous. 

4th. But not only do we lose the medium of connection between the 
colonies, but between the Canadas and the seas—between the Canadas 
and Great Britain. For eight months in the year, not even an answer 
from England, to any intelligence from Quebec, can be received, except 
through the United States, or New Brunswick. An enemy has only to 
commence hostilities before the frosts, and have nearly a twelvemonth to 
over-run the colonies, perfectly undisturbed ; and not merely is a direct 
route for the mails thus cut off, but.a military line of communication for 
troops and stores from St. John’s or Halifax to Quebec. The advantage 
of such a line of communication was very decidedly felt in the late war, 
when troops in the depth of winter passed through these debateable regions 
to the Upper Provinces. 

These are no mean consequences ; and we say boldly, if we do not resist 
the spirit of encroachment so visible in the councils of America, and insist 
upon the boundary of the treaty, we shall soon have to contend, at still 
greater disadvantages, for the possession of all our provinces, America 
has a lurking, and scarcely a lurking fancy forthem. ‘‘ The Americans 
have no conscience, father,”’ said the Indian chief, in his ¢alk to Sir George 
Prevost: “ they have no heart; they will drive us beyond the setting 
sun ;’—language which the intelligent author of the pamphlet, to which 
we refer at the head of our article, is disposed to apply to them, with re- 
spect to ourselves; adding—*‘ and they will oy you into the sea; for, 
unless a stand be now made to prevent it, they eventually will.’’ The 


pamphlet, to which we thus allude, contains fuller information than we 
have been able to compress within our narrow limits—particularly with re- 
spect to the rising importance of the colonies commercially. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


Oh! what is pleasure, in whose chase 
Life's one brief day is made a race 
Of vanity and lightness ? 
A star, to gaze on whose bright crown, 
We wait until the sun goes down, 
And find, when it has o’er us shone, 
No warmth in all its brightness, 


And what is Friendship ? That false flow’r 
Which spreads its leaves at daylight’s hour, 
And closes them at eve ; 
Opening its petals to the light, 
Sweet-breathing while the sun shines bright, 
But shut to those who, ‘midst the night 
Of doubt and darkness, grieve. 


And what is Fame? the smile that slays, 
The cup in which sweet poison plays; 
At best, the flowery wreath, 
That’s twined around the victim’s head, 
When, ‘midst sweet fiow'rs around it spread, 
And harps’ and timbrels’ sounds, ‘tis led 
Melodiously, to death. 


And what are Hopes? Gay butterflies 
That cn the breath of fancy rise, 
Where’er the sun-beam lures them ; 
For ever, ever, on the wing, 
Mocking our faint steps following, 
And if at last caught, perishing 
In the grasp that secures them. 


And our Affections, what are they ? 
Oh! blossoms smiling on the spray, 
All beauty, and all sweetness ; 
But which the canker may lay bare, 
Or rude hands from the branches tear, 
Or blighting winds leave withering there, 
Sad types of mortal fleetness. 


And what is Life itself? A sail 

With sometimes an auspicious gale, 
And some bright sunbeams round it, 

But oft’ner amidst tempests cast, 

The Jow'ring sky, the howling blast, 

And 'whelm’‘d beneath the wave at last, 
Where never plummet sounded, 
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Asovr the end of the year 1749, two vehicles were rolling rapidly, 
one cluse after the other, on the road from Paris to Versailles. ‘The fore- 
most was the coche public, which contained only one passenger, M. Piga- 
fet, a man of much merit; the other, a brilliant equipage, drawn by two 
superb and vigorous horses, drove towards the dwelling of power, convey- 
ing thither Comte de M , a nobleman renowned throughout Europe 
for his talents, his opulence, and his singular adventures. The noble 
coursers were on the point of passing, and leaving far behind them the 
poor hacks of the public coach—when the wheels knocked together; and the 
shock was so violent, that the public vehicle, its conducteur, its horses, and 
its solitary passenger, were rolled pell-mell into the middle of the road. 
M. Pigafet, in his fall, dislocated his right hand; Comte de M » who 
was naturally a good and feeling man, made him all the apologies pos- 
sible, expressed his sincere regret, and offered him a place in his carriage to 
finish his journey. ‘The driver was recompensed for his misadventure ; 
and, us soon as they arrived at Versailles, the Comte sent for a surgeon, 
who dressed M. Pigafet’s hand. Pigafet, touched by the constant atten- 
tions of his new host, and with the chagrin which he seemed to’feel for 
being the cause of this trifling accident, thought it incumbent on him to 
relieve his conscience, and assured the Comte that the clash of the two 
vehicles was not to be attributed either to the restiveness of the horses, or 
the maladresse of the driver—but to the pertinacity of his own evil destiny, 
which had always placed a ditch between him ard the object at which he 
aimed—a rock ahead at the mouth of every harbour he tried to enter. 
“« My journey to Versailles was to destroy or realize a great hope,” said 
he: * I had just arrived at the object, and [ am rolled in the ditch. I 
ought to have expected as much—all is as it should be; and it really is 
mure honour than I am accustomed to, tosee a noble Comte in the number 
of the causes of my thousand-and-one catastrophes. Once, a curst lap-dog 
made me lose the object of my affections—a bon-mot closed the doors of 
the Academy upon me, perhaps, for ever—and a contemptible insect, I 
may say, hurled me from a throne.” 

Comte de M , astonished at this speech, looked steadily at M. 
Pigafet, he, nevertheless, appeared to speak with calmness and since- 
rity. His look was tranquil and undisturbed: in fact, he shewed no symp- 
toms of being out of his mind. His host, whose curiosity had been strongly 
excited, again expressed all the interest he took in his fate, sought to dis- 
suade him from drawing such sinister presages from his late accident, and 
coneluded by requesting to be informed on the subject of those surprising 
adventures, of which he appeared to be the victim. 

M. Pigafet, as may be conjectured from his preamble, was as much dis- 
posed to speak as the Comte to hear, and did not wait to be asked twice. 
** T was born in Paris,” said he; “‘ my father, an honest but theorizing 
man, had discovered in me some aptitude for intellectual labours, and 
thought he was providing for my future welfare in setting me to acquire, all 











at once, a aap information in a great number of arts and sciences— - 


being persuaded that an acquaintance with these different branches of 
knowledge would qualify me to choose a path suited to my genius and my 
abilities. 

“ The progress of civilization among nations—the gradual consolidation 
of societies in the midst of barbarism and disturbance—this voluntary curb 
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which force imposes on itself;—in a word, all the benefits of legislation 
strongly affected my mind. I accordingly betook myself to the study 
of law, and became an avocat. I had acquired some reputation at the 
bar, when [ was called on to plead at the Chatelet, in a cause, of the 
justice of which I was perfectfy convinced. My antagonist, a man of the 
name of Bernard—as mere a blunderer as ever existed, but who contrived 
to conceal his ignorance and fatuity under a false air of modesty—pro- 
nounced, in a stammering way, a very bad pleading, which, nevertheless, 
was the production of some one else. His voice lowered so much during 
the course of reading, that not a word was heard at the end; and a buzz of 
private conversation got up among the public, in the hall, and even on the 
bench. I spoke in my turn, and was heard with the greatest attention: 
but in the heat of delivery, a vehement gesture which I imade, deraaged 
my wig, and gave me so grotesque an appearance, that an universal laugh 
burst from all quarters, which was augmerted by the unlucky efforts I 
made to rerair the disorder in my,legal head-dress. I not only lost my 
cause, but every time that I appeared at the bar, the same laugh awaited 
me on my occupying the tribune. I lost courage, and quitted a career in 
which an equivocal gesture is suflicient to compromise the rights of the 
widow aud the orphan. ; 

“ Physical and moral inquiries into the nature of man had always great 
attractions for me ; I was acquainted with some branches of natural science, 
and the medical system then in fashion seemed to me susceptible of im- 
portant ameliorations. 1 devoted myself to medicine with ardour: I com- 
pared Hippocrates, Galen, and Avicenna with the moderns, and fancied I 
perceived that that the sublime science had degenerated, i losing its sim- 
plicity in the hands of doctors of the bolus, and elixir. I had the courage 
to combat inflammatory diseases hy water, regimen, and bleeding; I even 
dared to proscribe Jesuits’ bark, which.then was in the height of its popy- 
larity. 1 obtained numberless enemies among apothecaries, wine mer- 
chants, and my brother physicians; but proud ofshe unexpected success, 
which every day awaited my exertions, I boldy pursued my course. 
Being called one day to consult with a physician newly admitted, 1 recog- 
nized in him Bernard, my old antagonist at the bar. He also had 
become a doctor: and differing with me as to the manner of treating our 
patient, he declared him a dead mangf I nfamaged him according to my 
system. The patient, however, confided in me, in which he did right, 
for he was speedily growing convalescent; when, having taken some 
grapes by my direction, a cursed grape-stone stuck in his esophagus, and 
occe&sioned such violent efforts in his attempts to get rid of it, that it in- 
duced apoplexy, and he died suddenly, to the great joy of Bernard, who 
boasted every where of his prediction, and prated about what he ealled 
the fatal effects of my system. My reputation suifered, and his increased. 
In the wine-rooms and. the apothecaries’ shops, the clamours against me 
redoubled. It was in vain that I proved that fe unlucky grape-stone © 
alone had destroyed the beneficent effects of my care—nobody would 
listen tome. ‘T'o add to my misfortune, Gil Blas appeared about the same 
time, and it was thought that Dr. Sangrado was drawn for me. Every 
body gave me the nick-fame, and ridicule finishtd what ill-luck had begun. 
I lost all eredit—and with me, I scruple not to say, the rising edifice of the 
real art of curing disorders fell to the ground. . 

‘¢ A nick-name in France often hurts more than a bad action. The 
wound inflicted by the weapon of ridicule is only to be cicatrized under 
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other'skies, and in different climates. I realised my little fortune, and 
resolving to speculate upon it, 1 became a voluntary exile from my jeeriog 
country. 

“ Commerce, the link of nations, the parent of civilization, the perpetual 
source from which all the blessings and luxuries of lile are supplied, is, to 
a thinking man, an object worthy of the most profound meditation. In 
spite of the contempt which little people, with great airs, or great names 
affect to feel for it, it is, said I, to extend or protect commerce that all 
wars are undertaken, that kings risk the security of their thrones, and 
shed the blood even of their nobles; that diplomacy supplies all the re- 
sources of genius and cunning; that the useful arts are perfected, and that 
an external correspondence of emulation and activity is kept up in all the 
civilized world. { became then a merchant; 1 established myself in the 
West-Indies, into which I imported the productions of French manufac- 
tures, and sent back to Francg in return trans-atlantic commodities, always 
excepting Jesuit’s bark : for, superior to Coriolanus, J did not wish to injure 
my ungrateful compatriots. My commercial transactions prospered beyond 
my expectations; and ina few years, my funds having increased tenfold, 
permitted me to revisit, with a large fortune honourably acquired, the dear 
spot where I was born, and to brave the jokes and nick-names of my old 
rivals. With the hope of making a still more considerable addition to my 
fortune, I employed the greatest part of my capital in the purchase of India 
stuffs, then very fashionable in Paris, and embarked immediately for 
France, with my mind full of the most flattering projects of future happi- 
ness. ‘I'he voyage was prosperous: but on disembarking I found that 
almost all my goods had been pierced and gnawed through by a little 
worm which had got into the bales. [ was ruined. The next day 
another ship, freighted by that same Bernard, who seemed destined to 

rsue me every where, arrived with a cargo of the same stuffs—he had 
the market to himself, and for the third time he protited by my disaster. 

“« Despair seized onggp. A Russian general, with whom I had returned 
from the West Indies, advised travelling to rally my spirits, and proposed 
to me to accompany him into his own country, where, he said, I could 
not fail to obtain an advantageous employment from my varied knowledge, 
and the protection which, at that time, the Russian government held out 
to the French. I accepted his proposal, and set out for St. Peters- 
burg, where I soon became acquainted with the most powerful men of 
the court. [ asked for a professorship—a seat in the judicature— or a place 
in the administration; but a war wiih Sweden occupied every body’s 
attention, and the only answer I received was, we want soldiers, not pro- 
fessors ; we want soldiers, not judges ; we want soldiers, not secretaries. 
I called on my friend the General, and he made me his aide-de-camp. 
The war broke out. I distinguished myself in some smart engagements, 
and was fortunate enough to save the life of Marshal Lacy, at the battle 
of Willmanstrand. irém that time, he became my declared patron, and 
I cherished a hope of acquiring fame in a military career. I commanded 
the corps which was the first to penetrate into the Isle of Alland; 
and the Empress Elizabeth, on the conclusion of peace, deigned to write 
me a letter, with her own hand, expressing of her ¥atisfaction at my con- 
duct, and appointing me governor of Astracan. 

** Every thing was going on in the most favourable way possible for me : 
and I had no further ambition but the honour of commanding in chief in an 
action of suflicient importance to prove my capacity, and to give mea 
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rank among the illustrious warriors of the north. An opportunity was 
soon presented. The famous Thamas Kouli Khan, who had usurped the 
throne of Persia, covered all of a sudden the shores of the Caspian with 
his warlike hordes. A considerable body of independent Tartars, excited 
by him, threatened the banks of the Volga, and I marched to oppose 
them, at the head of veteran troops, trained, in the Swedish wars, rein 
forced by some brave Circassian 'Tartars, who had just implored the pro- 
tection of Russia. The prospect of success did not appear to me even 
doubtful. Tiiamas was still far distant; my adversaries were not soldiers, 
but brigands, without discipline, commanded by chiefs without experience. 
Nevertheless, not dazzied by such brilliant appearances, I called to my 
assistance all the resources, all the stratagems of tactics: I harassed and 
disturbed the enemy by false marches, I deceived him by false reports, 
and chose the most advantageous point of attack, afer having drawn up 
on his flanks a strong ambuscade, to divert him if he obtained any ad- 
vantage at first, and to destroy him on bis retreat. Well, Monsieur le 
Comte! would you believe it, I was beaten after all! In the middle of 
the action, when the battalions of the enemy were on the very point of 
running away, a north-easter arose all on a sudden, and drove at once 
into our ranks a cloud of dust so thick, and burning, that they were 
blinded, and could not distinguish allies from adversaries. The Circas- 
sians and Russians fell upon one another ; and the enemy, recalled to the 
battle by the advantage of his position, conquered us without any difli- 
culty, alter having, I know not how, destroyed the ambuscade which I 
had prepared with so much skill. Thus were the hopes of a great name, 
the confidence of an empress, the fruits of many years of glory and danger, 
blown away by a cloud of dust! Dust rendered useless the superiority of 
my troops, the wisdom of my measures, and the efforts of my provident 
tactics. But judge what was my astonishment and indignation, when I 
learned that the miserable vagabonds, my conquerors, had been com- 
manded during the action by that eternal Bernard, who came across me 
every where in my days of misfortune! I SMwll not explain to you 
‘by what chance he was in Asia, as head of a horde of bandits—for I do 
‘not know it. I had little time to think of him at that moment; I had 
enough to do to think of myself. My government of Astracan was taken 
away from me; and, fearing something worse than disgrace, I hastened 
to return to Europe, with a design of speedily regaining France. But my 
destiny had decreed otherwise. A new misfortune awaited me in Ger- 
many: I fel! in love. : 

** You will not ask how a young, handsome, rich, and romantic .co- 
quette had the art of winning my heart, by affecting alternately the 
tone of sentiment, or the airs of reserve and coldness. By means of atten- 
tions, /endresses, and sacrifices of all kinds, I thought that I at last 
had succeeded in disarming her rigour. One day, in a delicious téle-d-Lée, 
she deigned to shew me that I was not hated. JI knew that the pathetic 
alone pleased her in Jove. 1 was violently smitten, and became eloquent : 
I prayed, conjured, wept, and I saw her becoming gradually ‘more and 
more tender ; when, to put a seal on this scene of delirium, 1 thought it 
necessary to fall at her feet. I did so; and, as ill-fate would have it, I 
put my knee on the paw of her pet lap-dog, who barked and bit me. 
There was an end of the pathetic! My beauty burst out into an immoderate 
fit of laughter, which was my formal dismissal; for she respected herself 
too much to give her hand to a lover who made her laugh, and thereby 
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dishonoured her course of life, devoted to pensiveness and contemplation. 
You have already guessed that Bernard, the vulture ceaselessly clinging to 
his continually re-growing prey, was not far off. Again he profited by my 
mishap; and I learned that, in some time after, he married my fair co- 
uette. 

. * My love, although foolish, was sincere. All taste for retirement, all 
desire of returning to France, had left me. I felt an ardent necessity for 
new emotions, which would extinguish, or at least alleviate, the regret oc- 
casioned, in spite of myself, by my silly passion. I learned that a new 
colonial company was organizing to explore the coasts of Guinea, from the 
Volta to Jackin; and J soon became one of the passengers on board the 
first vessel bound on this expedition. After having sojourned some time in 
the fertile kingdom of Juida, and finding that my companions, whom until 
then I considered as new argonauts, destined to carry the blessings of 
civilization among barbarous tribes, were only busy in carrying on the 
slave trade, I wished to realize, by my own exertions, the honourable in- 
tentions which I had so generously supposed for them; and traversing the 
territory of Ardra, I pushed forward into the continent. The first Africans 
I met in this excursion fled at my approach, terrified at such a sight ; but 
they speedily returned in greater numbers, surrounded me with piercing 
shouts, formed a circle round me, seized me, manacled me, and brought 
me before their chief. I was in the kingdom of Dahomay, which had not 
till then been visited by any European. 

«* The great Dahomay, king of the country, was himself a little terrified 
when he saw me: but he recollected, as I learnt afterwards, that his grand- 
father, Trudo Audati, the hero of that part of Africa, had often related to 
him that, in his time, white men had fallen into his power during the 

ourse of his conquests. This idea encouraged him, and it was so much the 
tter for me ; for at first he was more inclined to consider me a devil than 
aman. In some months—thanks to the scanty vocabulary and syntax 
which compose the jargon of savage tribes—I was able to converse with 
bim. Initiated by me into the mysteries of the civilization of our wonder- 
ful Europe, he took a great affection towards me. A terrible distemper, 
of which I'cured him (by means of water, regimen, and bleeding), ad- 
vanced me still further in his good graces. I became his most intimate 
counsellor, and I hoped to become at last the legislator of these unknown 
regions. This idea pleased my imagination; and I exerted all my ener- 
gies to destroy in Dahomay the atrocious and superstitious customs which 
infect that quarter of the African continent. 

“ The king, who was a man of good sense and excellent disposition, 
seemed to enter sometimes into my projects ; but his belief in his fetiches 
—that power of consecration which time gives to the most absurd thin 
opposed continual obstacles to my philanthropic views. Nevertheless, I 
triumphed over every thing. Slaves were no longer sacrificed on the tomb 
of their masters, with his favourite wives; human victims were no longer 
offered up to shapeless gods of wood or stone; punishments, proportioned 
to transgressions, no longer crushed and confounded together crime and 
error; armies were recruited, without devouring all the active part of the 
population; and agriculture, hitherto confined to feeble women, incapable 
of sustaining fora long time such labours, devolved upon the men who no 
longer thought that cultivating the earth, and forming provident habits, 
were unworthy of them, when they saw abundance and comfort succeeding 
to misery and ennui. 
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As these good effects speedily followed my advice, the king transferred 
to me the marks of gratitude which he received from his people for these 
unexpected changes. He wished to associate me in his power; and the 
proposal, when he made it to the elders of the nation, was received with 
unanimous acclamations. Nothing remained but to proceed to my installa- 
tion. From time immemorial, the consecration of the kings of Dahomay 
consists in marching them before the people and the army, mounted upon 
a superb white elephant, one of the fotiches of the country, according to 
the movements of which the priests prognosticate the brillianey and dura- 
tion of the commencing reign. I give this warning to legislators. I thought 
I should respect some ancient prejudices of the country: I raised my new 
laws on the foundation of the old, and when I was on the point of obtain- 
ing the object of all my cares and all my toils, the old bases shook 
under me, and afterwards the new edifice. 

“© An insondo, a miserable insect about the size of one of our ants, but 
the most formidable enemy of the elephant, had insinuated itself into the 
proboscis of the animal on which I was mountedin triumph. Irritated by 
the stinging of the insect, my elephant at first shewed great impatience, 
to the great astonishment of the populace: but the pain he suffered soon 
raised his fury to the highest pitch. Uttering the most dreadful cries, and 
rushing forward in rage, he dashed to pieces his huge forehead on a neigh- 
bouring rock. I was saved; but another danger, of no less magnitude, 
awaited me. The priests declared me unworthy, not only of the throne, 
but of life: the prosperity of the state had been compromised; my 
innovations had raised against me the shade of Trudo Audati, and the 
mortal gods of Dahomay. The king was attached to me—he owed me 
his life; but the death of his fetiche had alarmed his superstition. He 
balanced for a while, but gfatitude finally prevailed ; and he commuted my 
punishment to exile, after ordering me a very tolerable bastinadoing, to 
quiet his conscience. 

“ An insect which bred on the shoals in the midst of the Adriatic exposed 
Venice, in the height of her power, to more danger than all the kings of 
Europe leagued against her ; an insect flung me from a throne, and changed 
perhaps the destinies of an entire continent! 

** ] afterwards learnt that the people of Dahomay regretted me: they 
sent after me into the kingdom of Juida—but I had already left the coasts 
of Guinea. Their emissaries thought they could fill my place by any 
inan of the same colour, and proposed to one of tlie Europeans, whom they 
met, to accompany them. He accepted it; my services to Dahomay were 
turned over to him; he was loaded with riches and honours. That man 
was... Bernard! Uf 1 was fond of revenge, I should have rejoiced at the 
accident which placed my ungrateful subjects under the power of a mere 
intriguer, without any capacity. 

‘* I have not much more to say. I returned to France, and turned au- 
thor, in the hope of finding in literary labours that repose and happiness 
after which I had so long sighed. I thought I had only to write for poste- 
rity—but was soon disabused by my contemporaries. An_ interesting 
work which I composed, on the manners, customs, and politics of the bar- 
barous kings of Afriea, was regarded by the censors as a satire against the 
sovereigns of Kurope. The work was forbidden, and the author was in 
no small danger of being sent to the Bicetre or the Bastille. I still, how- 
ever, panted after glory; and not being able to be a great physician or a 
great general, I wished, at all events, to have my name inscribed on the 
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list of the forty immortals—and I wrote a tragedy By means of much 
eare and trouble, 1 had it performed ; but a wit of the parterre damned 
it in the third scene by a joke ; ; a very good joke, TI confess, but not at all 
conclusive as to the merits of the picce af the mean time, Bernard, having 
returned to Paris, modestly enjoyed the ‘re the high reputation of a war- 
rior, a lawgiver, and a philosophical traveller. ‘Thinking to repair, as 
much as possible, ray theatrical failure, I endeavoured to bring together 
some people of fashion, uid many of the literati, to hear my play read. 
An opera dancer, who was protected by Bernard, gave, on the same day, a 
grand sovper; all the literati were engaged to it; and T had no other 
auditors but some young dandies, and some old rakes of the Regency, who 
listened to me with affected grimaces, yawning, or dosing, and ratitied the 
decree of the public by pronouncing unanimously my play detestabie. I 
was not discouraged : and an epic poem was the fruit of this poetical resig- 
nation. No bookseller would print it: my reputation had preceded me; 
and, on going out of one of their shops, I learned that Bernard had been 
just named a member of the Academy—for admission into which illus- 
trious body he offered no other title than that of having composed a 
guatrain in honour of that high and handsome lady, whom Maria-Theresa 
had called her friend and good cousin (Madame de Pompadour). 

“ After having exercised all employ ments, with some talent, and much 
honesty, I began to think that intriguing mediocrity bas the best chance 
of sucecss. A man of this class has ¢ cathe red the fruit of all my talents— 
all my toils in the four quarters of the globe. Iwas growing old, and felt 
the necessity of securing my future prospects. It was, however, with 
some pain that I decided on falling into the common track. Soliciting for 
place, I frequented the anti- chambers of the great; I wrote petitions to 
them, and songneis. -G-Chloris for their mistresses. I made friends in the 
newspapcrs, in the public offices—even in the king’s garde-robe. Finally, 
I obtained zealous patrons, and all the necessary steps to obtain the em- 
ployment which I solicited were made. The road to the court was opened, 
and I had nothing to do but present my petition to the king: it is only 
natural that the hand which was to have presented it sho ald be struck 
powerless all at once. I foresaw my fate, and do not complain. The 
clashing of our vehicles has overturn 1ed with me, in the middle of the way, 
the result of all my assiduity with the great, and my verses to Chloris ; 
but for once, my ill-luck be praised! It would have been too painful a 
reflection, tliat the only blumeable action of my life should be the only 
one attended with success. T'rom every little check a great good results, 
when considered from a proper point of view. If my different catastrophes 
have hurt my fortune and my reputation—things in themselves frail and 
perishable—they have also developed my mind, and enlarged the sphere of 
my understanding, by compelling me to exercise my moral powers in dif- 
ferent ways among ‘diferent nations : they have taught me, not to squander 
either esteem or disdain, without a profound knowledge of men and things, 
according to vain appearances; for many men of talent and merit 
must exist in the world whom unfavourable circumstances and unlucky 
chances have cast, like myseif, into the obscure ranks of the poor and 
unknown. The éclad of grand titles and great reputations do not now im- 
pose upon me. A trifle is sufficient to raise or destroy all human glories, 
as I have ofter experienced. ‘T'he shape of Cleopatra’s nose (as Pascal 
has observed with so much sagacity) caused the fortune of Augustus and 
ihe ruin ef Antony, and deranged the face of the world. According to the 
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academician, Duclos, the vermin which torment the Roman conclaves 
have frequently triusiiphed over intrigues and seductions, and made popes of. 
people, who but for them never would have attained the dignity. A child 
playing in the shop of a spectacle-maker, is the cause of discovering my- 
riads of suns and new worlds, and prepares, without thinking of it, the way 
for the reputation of Simon Marius, of Galileo, of twenty other great astro- 
nomers. A falling apple demonstrated to Newton the laws of tlie universe, 
and perhaps revealed to him the extent of his own genius. As for me, 
who seem to have been east into the world to prove the influence which 
can be exercised over the destinies of man, the master of the earth, by the 
most subaltern and contemptible causes; such as an aukward gesture, a 
nick-name, a grape-stone, a worm, a blast of dust, a puppy -dog, an in- 
sect, ora censor: I say, as for me, liave not these trifles closed before 
my footsteps twenty paths to glory or honour? 1 might have become a 
fatalist; but I will not. Mad, a thousand-fold mad, are they who refuse 
to believe that an infinite mind presided over the creation of these beings, 
so low in the scale of creation as to be almost imperceptible, yet all-impor- 
tant in the great proceedings of the universe. ‘The harmony of the world 
is kept up only by apparent irregularities. I shall not cry out: Allis right ; 
but i will say, nothing is useless or contemptible. An atom acquires im- 
portance by its position, like a cypher [0] in arithmetical calculation. 
Every thing has its power of action; every thing may become a lever in 
its turn; eve ry thing has been produced to keep up ‘that eternal re-action 
of good and evil w hich alone gives motion and life to the creation.” 

M. Piyvafet concluded ; and Comte de M—-, after having heard in si- 
lence his long philosophical lirade, replied, “ Your history “has surprised 
and interested me more than you can imagine. Your profound understand- 
ing, however, M. Pigafet, does not appear to have yet made you comprehend 
that, if unmerited misfortunes may continually cling tv a man without 
tarnishing him, fortune often smiles also on men, perhaps unworthy of her 
favours, from the weakness of their capacity, but who yet would not con- 
descend to look for them by intrigue or baseness. I am Bernard !— 
that Bernard who profited by your disasters without having caused them— 
who was so2e thnen your rival, never your enemy—who has obtained a 
great rep mutation without having looked for it, and arrived at honours with- 
out caring about them—and who has no more reason to blush for his pros« 
perity than you for your misfortunes!” Here M. Pigafet attempted to in- 
terrupt the Comte, or Bernard, if you so please to call him ; but the latter, 
having implored his silence by a gesture, went on thus: —* It is my turn 
to tell you the principal events of my life: I shall be brief—for my history 
is but the supplement of your's. 

“ It may be a good thing to follow one’s vocation in the choice of a pro- 
fession; but, as 1 had no particular vocation for one thing more than 
another, I only consulted the taste of my father, and became a lawyer to 
oblige him. If, however, 1 wanted eloquence, I did not want common- 
sense 5, and I soon felt that nature had denied me the gifts of oratory. 
Hence arose that timidity—that confusion—that feebleness of voice, which 
struck you so forcibly in my first pleading. The accident of your periwig 





‘made me share in the general laugh, in which I own I was wrong; but 


people cannot always contain themselves, and your appearance was really 
most comical, My unexpected success did not blind me as to my want 
of capacity for the bar; for, a few days afterwards, one of my uncles, a 
rich and fashionable physician, haying propdsed to make me his heir at law, 
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provided that I was in a condition to inherit, at the same time, his fortune 
and his practice, 1 became a physician to oblige my uncle, as I had be- 
come a lawyer to oblige my father. In my new profession, I just knew 
as much as entitled me to put on the medical robe; I knew what I had 
learned—nothing more: and every innovation appeared to me a sacrilege. 
Youshould not wonder, then, that I was indignant on seeing you touch the 
very ark of our profession, and I darted my prediction of death against 
your patient as an anathema. ‘The grape-stone gave me a triumph, but 
did not dazzle me nevertheless; for my uncle having died about this time, 
I inherited his fortune, gave up his practice, and resolved to pass the re- 
mainder of my life in that dolce far niente, which was the only object of 
my indolent ambition. 

«*« My agent—a man honest enough, considering his situation—placed 
my capital in commerce, and made a very fair profit upon it for us both ; 
I got my share, and did not complain of his. Your ialen worm might 
certainly. have assisted me in getting off my commodities; but, as I cannot 
plead guilty to conspiring with it, I am not called on for my defence on 
this point. Years rolled on, and idleness was becoming burthensome, and 
I accordingly determined to travel. Veracious travellers and most pecu- 
liarly inspired poets had informed me, that the Kast was the empire of 
roses and beauty ; and as I happened to like very much both pretty flowers 
and pretty women, I set out for Persia, after having read over again my 
travellers, my poets, andthe Arabian Nights, that I might be quite informed 
on the manners and customs of the countries which I was to traverse. On 
getting there, however, I found few roses, and no women—but, in their 
stead, general misery, terror in every face, and continual massacres be- 
tween the Usbecks and the Persians. Kouli Khan, otherwise called Nadir 
Shah, was then in the height of his renown; and I fled before his arms, 
which were ravaging every thing as they went along. I arrived among the 
ndependent Tartars, who at first determined on cutting off my nose and 
ears—but having perceived on my left cheek a wart, which they consider 
as a certain presage of good fortune, they changed their views, and ap- 
pointed me commander-in-chief of the troops which they were assembling 
to second the efforts of Nadir against Russia. 

“‘ My dear Monsieur Pigafet, you know as well as I do the event of that 
eampaign; but you do not know that I, who am not gifted with a very 
warlike disposition, thought of nothing from the beginning of the action but 
to save myself from all risk, and turned my bridle to run away. A part 
of my troops, filled with confidence in my wart, followed all my motions, 
and galloped after me into alittle grove of palm-trees; where, by the great- 
est chance in the world, we surprised your fine ambuscade, who did not 
expect us. They had surrendered at the moment when that terrible cloud 
of dust drove us back again to the field of battle, where we found you in 
the greatest disorder, one part of your troops fighting against the other. We 
let you amuse yourselves in this way for some time, and then easily 
despatched you. I was brought back in triumph by my Tartars, loud in 
the praises of my valour and my wart. 

“‘ I got my share of the plunder; but tired with glory, as I had been 
with idleness, J left my Tartars, anil visited the north of Europe. 1 mar- 
ried, as you know, a charming woman in Germany, who fell in love with 
me for no other reason but: because I was a Frenchman. Your hasty quar- 
rel with her had made a noise ; slander was beginning to be busy with the 
affair, and she was getting frightened: but you had been only a short time 
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in that purt of the country. She lived solitary and retired ; few people had 
been witnesses of your flirtation ; and she thought that, in giving her hand 
to a countryman of your’s, the adventure would blow over. All your 
cares and attentions reverted, therefore, to me. I was thus exempted 
from all the long trials to which she put you; and, having speedily replaced 
you in her affections, our marriage had all the air of a reconciliation. She 
is dead: I was sorry for her loss—for, in spite of her whims, she had an 
excellent heart. 

“* In the course of some years afterwards, I furnished a great part of the 
capital for that colonial company, the projects of whieh so splendidly de- 
ceived you. I felt anew desire for an active life ; but this time I did not 
go in quest of the land of roses and beauty: I went to Africa, at the head 
of a large expedition, into Guinea. Our affairs prospered, and might have 
become still more successful; for we had certain intelligence that immense 
gold mines existed in the interior of the country. But how could we pene- 
trate among barbarous negroes, the most of whom were cannibals? I was 
thinking on the subject, when I was all at once met by the deputies of the 
great Dahomay, who, on examining my countenance, proposed to me to 
accompany them. Of course, I did not let so fair an opportunity slip; 
and the descendant of Trudo Audati received me with the most lively de- 
monstrations of joy and friendship. He offered to sacrifice a thousand 
slaves to do me honour, and to present me with six hundred negresses for 
my seraglio. I thanked him for his kind offers, but told him I did not 
think bloodshed any honour; and, as for the ladies, J assured him that 
six hundred mistresses were by no means necessary forme. He replied, 
that my humanity and modesty pleased him, but that he himself had two 
thousand ladies, and contrived to manage them without much trouble. 
He then asked me my name, and when he heard it, he was going to pros- 
trate himself before me; for it seems that Berr-Nahr, in the language of 
the Algemis, which is commonly spoken in Dahomay, signifies the most 
divine. We became the best friends in the world: I found that he had 
the greatest affection for you, and he employed me to revise your laws, a 
little discredited by the accident of the insondo. I made scarcely any 
change; but it was necessary that I should shew some proofs of capacity. 
Accordingly, I gathered your laws, and gave them the name of the Code 
Bernard, or rather Berr-Nahr—and this inspired the people with the high- 
est opinion of my talents. Finally, having made use of my power to work 
the gold mines of Dahomay, I left Africa loaded with wealth, and accom- 
panied by the blessings of all the population, to return to France. 

“ On my arrival at Paris, I became the object of general curiosity. I 
was the modern Cicero, or Hippocrates—the hero of the Volga—the Lycur- 
gus of Africa. The truth was, | was immensely rich. Of course, I had 
a great number of friends, who spoke of nothing but my wit and talent, and 
I swallowed the flattery without opposition. Patrons presented themselves 
in all directions, who told me that an ex-king of Dahomay ought at least 
to be a count in France, and I purchased the title which I bear. My friends 
assured me that fashion required that I should keep an opera-girl: fashion 
also required that the lady should receive the literati at her suppers; and 
these gentlemen persuaded me that fashion required that a great nobleman 
like me, should be a member of the Academy. 1 had written—God knows 
why—a quatrain on the Marquise de P. , and I was made an acade- 
mician. 

“Thus, my dear Monsicur Pigafet, without intrigue or cabal—led by 
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fortune or chance—guided by the subaltern causes which occasioned your 
misfortunes—seconded by my wart, my name, my country, the colour of 
my skin, the suppers of my dancing-girl—I have honestly arrived at this 
pitch of prosperity. I was always at your heels, to gather the fragments 
of your shipwrecks—and always disposed to aid and succour you, il I had 


known of your existence. and misfortunes. You ran after glory and for- 


tune—they ran after me. Levceforth let us hope that their favours will 
be more impartially distributed, and that, so far from being an injury to 


you, I shall be at the post, to keep you out of the ditech—and near the 


harbour, to warn you of the rock a-head.” 

On this they embraced, as if to reconcile their contrary destinies. M. 
Pigafet was ashamed of the unjust opinion which he had hitherto enter- 
tained of a man so honourable and compassionate. ‘* What was it brought 
you to Versailles?’ asked the Comte—‘ The Minister had promised 


me,’’ said Pigafet, ‘‘ the place of Counsellor of State, just vacant.” 


The Comte looked astonished. ‘* The place of Counsellor of State!” 


. = . . . - Pant ° 9 
cried he; ‘* alas! the Minister himself gave it to me this very morning. 


And Monsieur Pigafet replied quite tranquilly, “I only expected as much 
—every thing is as it should be.” 





THE LEGEND OF ST. VALENTINE. 


From Brifain’s realm, in olden time, 
, By the strong power of truths sublime, 
The pagan rites were banish’d ; 
. And, spite of Greek and Roman lore, 
Each god and goddess, famed of yore, 
From groye and altar vanish'd. 


And they (as sure became them best) 
To Austin and Paulinius’ hest 
Obediently submitted, 
And left the land without delay— 
Save Cupid, who still held a sway 
Too strong to passively obey, 
Or be by saints outwitted. 


For well the boy-god knew that he 
Was far too potent, e’er to be 
Depos’d and exil’d quietly 

From his belov’d dominion ; 
And sturdily the urchin swore 
He ne'er, to leave the British shore, 


Wouk! move a single pinion. 
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The saints at this were sadly vex'd, 

And much their holy brains perplex'd, 
To bring the boy to reason ; 

And, when they found him bent to stay, 

They built up convent walls straightway, 
And put poor Love in prison, 


But Cupid, though a captive made, 
Soon met, within a convent shade, 
New subjects in profusion : 
Albeit he found his pagan name 
Was heard by pious maid and dame 
With horror and confusion. 


For all were there demure and coy, 
And deem'd a rebel heathen boy 
A most unsaintly creature ; 
But Cupid found a way with ease 
His slyest vot’ries tastes to please, 
And yet not change a feature. 


For, by his brightest dart, the elf 
Affirm'd he’d turn a saint himself, 
To make their scruples lighter ; 
So gravely hid his dimpled smiles, 
His wreathed locks, and playful wiles 
Beneath a bishop's mitre. 


Then Christians rear’d the boy a shrine, 
And youths invok'd Saint Valentine 
To bless their annual passion ; 
And maidens still his name revere, 
And, smiling, hail his day each year— 
A day to village lovers dear, 
Though saints are out of fashion. 


A. 
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THE RE-ASSEMBLING OF PARLIAMENT. 


As this number of our jonrnal will be but one week in the hands, even 
of those readers to whom it arrives the earliest, before the senators of our 
country re-assemble, we know not that we can discharge a more useful or 
& more appropriate duty, than by throwing out a few hints in anticipation 
of what should, and, as we hope, will be its decisions, upon some of 
the most important questions that ever were entertained by the parliament 
of the united kingdom. 

To this we are the more induced, from the very extraordinary cir- 
cumstances under which that parliament will meet: circumstances which 
have placed this country in an attitude which is new, and which is as 
proud and delightful as it is new. Every assembling of parliament 
is an event to which the people, who are, or at least should be, 
represented by that parliament, look forward with greater interest 
than they do toward any other common and periodical occurrence. 
Sometimes they have looked forward with hope, sometimes with fear. 
Their hopes have .frequently been blasted; their fears have as often 
been realized; and sometimes the conduct of the houses has been of so 
unexpected and contradictory a nature, that no man could tell the end of 
it from the beginning. For very many years, the feeling has partaken 
more of suspicion than of safety; and even in those times, when there 
was no dread that an additional burden should be laid upon the industry 
of the country, or an additional fetter imposed upon its liberty, liberal 
men were not in the habit of expecting that the ministerial part of 

atliament would devise, or the majority of it perform, liberal things. 
Even under the most favourable circumstances, there was a lingering 
dread, too, of some sort of leaning toward the principles of arbitrary power. 
It was feared that while our armies had been tighiting the battles of despotism 
on the continent, our administration at home had been smitten a little 
with the love of it; and that thus their object, whenever they could carry 
it, would be to sacrifice privilege to power, and the prosperity of the people 
to their own individual aggrandizement. These apprehensions are now at 
an end; the minister of England is one of freedom’s foremost champions ; 
and even in very despotic kingdoms, the echo of his eloquence has done more 
for her than the most powerful army could have achieved by the sword. 
Nor has he contented himself with mere eloquence, mighty though its 
effect has been; for the fire and the winds have conspired to waft the 
strength of England to the continental shores, in a manner more prompt, 
and for a cause more praiseworthy than any for which they aforetime, 
on those shores, cither fired a shot or pointed a bayonet. 

The effect of this sound, this truly magnanimous, truly English pro- 
cedure, has been to touch, as with the spirit of life, all the springs and 
energies of British activity. The figure is no forced one, when we say, 
that as the thunders of Mr. Canning, in the cause of freedom, reverbe- 
rated over these islands, the shuttle sped at a swifter pace, the clangor of 
the anvil was more loud and more musical, the wheels of every machine 
were accelerated, eloquence came upon the pens of those who ere while 
had been dull, the wavering became established, the weak became strong, 
and, for the best of purposes, the whole inhabitants of the united king- 
dom were ieeineel, inspirited, and united. Nor did, nor can the 
advantage stop here. The spirit of genuine liberty is like the sun in 
the firmament, “ it shines upon the evil and the good:” like the fer- 
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tilizing dew of heaven, it falls “ upon the just and the unjust.” Every 
nation which it has reached, (and where is the nation which it has not, orshall 
not, to some extent reach?) it must have been like that breathing from the 
Almighty,which passed over the dry boues in the valley of desolation, clothed 
them with the lineaments, and embued them with the power of life. And, 
at every spot on the earth’s surface, where there is a man that can read 
that which was then spoken, or where what has arisen out of it can reach 
him, there will be another added to those who desire the spread of 
intellectual knowledge, and the establishment of rational liberty. Hence 
there has been laid a foundation, which, while it gives us hope that ere 
many years have passed away, there will be a reciprocity of kind feelings 
and peaceful intercourse throughout the civilized world, is precisely that 
upon which, with the atmost facility and safety, there may be built, during 
the approaching session, such reforms as may make this country feel 
light and happy under all its burdens. : 

A season when the liberal part of the cabinet stands so transcendently 
high, when the coutry, as one man, willsupport them, when faction of 
every kind has so got its gu?etuvs, and when the most foolish, and the most 
bigotted, dare hardly moot an opposition—may not soon—may never 
again return; and, therefore, the advantage should not be lost to the 
country, the good day should not be allowed to pass away, lest when time 
and death have spoiled us of them in whom we now glory, the night 
should come in which, to good purposes, no man can work. It is to 
contribute what in us lies to the furtherance of thisnoble purpose, that 
we shall proceed to enumerate a few of the important questions which 
stand on the parliamentary record for discussion, a few which will be 
brought, and a few more which should be brought there. 

In the first place, and cotemperaneous almost with the meeting of 
parliament, arises the question of the corn laws; a question in which the 
interests of every man who eats bread, are most deeply concerned,—a ques- 
tion, too, upon which much practical light has recently been thrown. In 
theory, there never was a time when a man who had any sense or 
reflection at all in him, could look upon the exclusion of grain from the 
ports of these kingdoms, as any thing else than a gross and palpable ab- 
surdity. Even in the remotest and darkest ages of political science, when 
restriction and restraint were the fashion of the time, and when men be- 
lieved that making other men little, was precisely the way to make them- 
selves great, a restriction on the corn trade was never resorted to. They 
prohibited the free circulation of many things, but they never had the 
barbarity to prohibit the free circulation of bread. That was a refinement 
in folly left for the wise legislators of the age in which we live. And what 
have heen the effects of it? Has it brought the proprietor of the soil out of 
the difficulties into which his extravagance had plunged him? Has it 
enabled the man whose labours tend to nothing more valuable than the shoot- 
ing of a pheasant, the worrying of a fox, or the gallopping of a horse to death, 
to procure wealth, and all the enjoyments which wealth brings, with the 
samé facility, and the same certainty, as the man who establishes a 
manufacture, gives bread to thousands, enriches and adorns his country, 
and does the highest honour to his kind ? No—the very men who procured 
this nonsensical law to be enacted, have been, since its enactment, in a 
worse condition than they were before. It is a law, and an unalterable 
law of human nature, that the honour shall be to the intelligent, and the 
wealth to the industrious; and thongh as many statutes were enacted as 
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would build the chapel of St. Stephen’s, from the floor to the ceiling, 
they would never enable an ignorant and idle squire, to fare better than 
an intelligent and industrious merchant or manufacturer. Adam Smith’s 
definition of the sources of national wealth will ever remain the true one, 
they are ‘‘ the land and the labour” of the country and nation. These 
two are in no certain radio to one another. When the people are few, 
and their manners rude, the spontaneous productions of the soil supply 
all the cravings of their savage appetites; and then the land is the chief 
source of wealth. But as civilization proceeds, and as the desires and 
devices of men multiply, the value of the land always sinks in proportion 
to the value of the labour; and in a country, cireumstanced as England 
is now, the land really forms a very small part of the source of the 
wealth, while the labour of the people constitutes the whole of the 
remainder. The mere proprictor of the soil is, whatever he might be 
supposed, lord only of the entangled wood, or the barren heath; for it is 
the labour of the people which have stamped its agricultural value on the 
soil; and with the exception of what the land was originally, a quarter 
of wheat is just as much a manufactured article as a bale of woollen 
cloth, or a steam-engine. Nay, if the matter were fairly gone into, and 
allowance made for the long preparation of the field, and all the labours 
of the husbandman, it would be found that there is not a greater frac- 
tion of the value of the wheat immediately resolvable into the abstract 
and intrinsic production of land, than there is in the other two com- 
modities that have been cited. 

Now, the question of the Corn Laws, is not, as has been absurdly 
supposed and said, a question between the mercantile and manufacturing 
interest, and the agricultural interest. It is a question between labour and 
land, between all, whether they produce food, or clothing, or houses, or 
ornaments, or any thing else, who live by the exertion of their intel- 
lects, or the application of their hands; and those who, without pro- 
ducing any thing by their own skill, or their own industry, live upon 
the rent of the soil. Such being the case: and that it is the case is as clear 
as any proposition in political economy can be, it is obviously just as 
much for the interest of the farmer and the agricultural labourer, that the 
corn laws should be repealed, as it is for that of the manufacturer or the 
artizan; because in proportion as each of these can get cheaper food, so in 
proportion must he enjoy more luxuries, or have more leisure tospend in amuse- 
ment, or in the cultivation of bismind. Nor does the advantage stop even 
here; for the people who live by labour, are so prodigiously superior in num- 
bers and intelligence, end consequently in power, to those who live upon 
the mere rent of land, that it would be contrary to every principle of philoso- 
phy, every deduction of logic, and every result of experience, to suppose that, 
in the matter of prices, they should not be the controlling party; and 
that, whatever the owner of the land may impose upon them in the form 
of rent, they will take back from him, with all the interest that he can 
spare, in supplying him with those necessaries without which he cannot 
exist. - Experience has shown clearly, that though it be true that the 
corn laws have kept land at a forced rent, the other interest have advanced 
more rapidly in wealth and comfort than the land-holders. Compare any 
great. proprietor of the soil with the majority of the people now ; and in 
as far as history affords data, make the same comparison two hundred 

rears, or even fifty years backward, and see what the soil-man has 
gained by all his legislation, It is of no consequence how much a 
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man demands in his receivings, if the party of whom the demand is made 
have more power of enforcing their demand in his disbursings ; or, if there 
be any effect, it is merely the keeping up of an artiticial rate of every 
product of industry and the soil, in consequence of the artificial rent 
which the owner demands for the latter. In this way the country loses 
much in the general commerce of the world; while the landlord is forced 
to bear more than his average share of the loss. 

This, we apprehend, is the sound and philosophical view of the Corn 
Laws; and if that view could be but taken, as it onght to be taken, their 
repeal should be carried by acclamation, and regarded as a hoon equally 
by the man who lives by land, and the man who lives by labour, It is 
true that, in a country paying taxes foreign grain should not come in 
without paying an impost. Comparing the whole taxes with the whole 
productions of the country, the taxes will be some fraction—say one-fourth. 
Now, if corn were to be freely imported at a duty corresponding to this 
fraction upon its price, as taken in the continental markets, for an average 
of (say) the last ten years, that duty would satisfy every demand which 
justice or sound policy could require; and if the Houses of Parliament 
come, as we hope they will, to some such conclusion as this, they will 
deserve, and they will receive, the gratitude of that community whose 
servants they are. 

In the second place, Parliament will have to entertain the great ques- 
tion of admitting the Catholic population of Ireland to a free participation 
in the benefits of the constitution. Last month we delivered our opinion 
at great length in favour of the liberal side of tiis question: but, from eirs 
cumstances which have occurred since what was there inserted was written, 
the question has assumed a new form, more favourable (in some respects) 
to emancipation than the case exhibited four weeks ago. 

In the third place, there will come before Parliament a measure for ren- 
dering the police in the environs of the metropolis more efficient than it is 
under the present system; and, it must be allowed, that no measure of 
local policy is more called for, or, if wisely and judiciously framed, and 
vigorously exccuted, will be productive of happier consequences. The 
suburban villages, by which the metropolis is surrounded, form at present 
any thing but a cordon sanitaire. They are, in very many-instances, the 
receptacles of bands of midnight plunderers, and, as such, call loudly 
for the interference of the legislature to protect the lives and property of 
the people. Mr. Peel has already done good service to the country, by 
ihe reform which he bas introduced into the mode of appointing juries, and 
the form of proceeding in the courts of law; and if he shall exert the 
same skill and the same integrity in the matter of the police, he willvonfer 
a most substantial advantage upon the country. 

In the fourth place,—the law of libel—the most absurd, unaccountable, 
and inconsistent section even in that chequered code which makes up the 
Jaws of England, and in which the wisdom and the folly of many ages 
are blended in the most inharmonious incongruity—calls, perhaps, more 
loudly, not merely for revision, but for a total remodelling, than any other 
portion of the thousand-and-one heavy tomes ; and although no announce- 
ment—no formal announcement of a project to this effect has yet been 
made, we know, from the information of a senator, the very best qualified 
for framing such a measure, and carrying it (if sound philoSophy and splen- 
did eloquence can carry it), that such a measure will be brought forward 
in the course of the session, and, we hope, at no remote part of it. We 
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grant that a power so tremendous as that of the press of England may be 
used against individuals, not for the purpose of annoyance merely, but for 
absolute annihilation; and that, let a man be ever so fortified with the 
attributes of wealth, rank; talents, or even virtues, the press, malignantly 
used, can expel him from society. Hence, we admit that the public— 
that is, the law which is made for the protection of the public—should 
have some nieans of taking care that the administration of a thing so potent 
should be honest and judicious. _ Like the more vigorous medicines—the 
treasures of the healing art—those energies which render the press the 
balsam of life in the hands of the upright and the skilful, turn it into the 
poison of death when it is ignorantly or maliciously given; and, therefore, 
there ought to be some security that it shall never be applied with a bad 
intention. As the law stands, however—or rater as the total want of all 
law stands—the good and the evil of the press are subjected to the same 
restriction ; and the man who administers it in the most skilful manner, 
and with the most beneficial intention, for restoring or furthering the public 
health of the country, is liable to the very same punishment as the wretch 
who, for the gratification of private malice or revenge, uses it for felonious 
and murderous purposes. Any thing that is written respecting any man 
may be construed into a libel; and, in extreme cases, the only facts that 
have to be proved are the fact of publishing, and the identity of the person 
who makes the complaint. If, indeed, the complainant seeks damages 
in a civil action at common law, the party may plead the truth; but even 
there the truth does not go to the jury a8 matter of evidence. If, again, 
the proceeding be by criminal information, the party complained of may 
expatiate upon the justice of what he has published; but here, again, the 
truth and propriety of the matter complained of are not received as evi- 
dence. In obtaining a rule, indeed, there may be cause shewn against 
the rule; and if that cause shall happen to satisfy the reason, or fall in with 
the feclings of the judge before whom it is shewn, he may dismiss the 
application ; but this places the whole matter, which ought in strict jus- 
tice to be with the jury, in the power of the judge as an individual; and 
as the time has not yet arrived when public men can look upon the press 
in a perfectly fair and disinterested manner, the discretionary power of 
the judge does not tend in any way to the safety of an honest man, who 
stands forward, and, for the general good of the public, calls a villain a 
villain, These cases—these two several modes of applying the same rule 
and the same punishment to the innocent and to the guilty—are bad 
enough: but worse remains behind. The party who feels or fancies that 
he is libelled, may proceed by indictment at the sessions; and the grand 
jury, who, from the general construction of mankind, cannot be presumed 
tu be intuitively gifted with a clear discernment of the intentions with 
which the publication is made ; and as they receive no evidence that can 
throw the smallest light upon this—the only important point of the case— 
they must confine themselves to the simple finding that John Doe is the 
publisher, and Richard Roe the party meant: and, if they find thus far, 
the case must go to the sessions, where the party accused is denied even 
the benefit of counsel, in any other way than for cross-examining the pro- 
secutor’s witnesses; and, as these witnesses have nothing to prove, the 
defendant is left open to the certainty of a verdict procured by all the inge- 
nuity, all the quibbling, and all the sophistication which the prosecutor 
can hire against him. In consequence of this, the law of libel is one of 
those breaches in the security of individuals, through which the brigands of 
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the profession ean make their most successful and murderous inroads; and 
no matter how black may be the character of the party which the press 
has had the honesty to expose, or how unequal he may be to the payment 
of. a single six-and-eight-pence, there is always to be found some heartless 
and hungry attorney, who will undertake the case for a share of the plun- 
der. We need not go far back into the annals of pettifogging, or probe 
into the darkness of ignorant ages, to find instances of this legal and moral 
abuse. We could quote them, recent almost as the last new moon, were it 
not that the quotation would also be libel; and, instead of exposing the 
villains, we would be made to pay the wages of their villany. 

The proposal to which we allude will, if carried into effect (and he 
who means to propose it has great confidence of its success), not tend 
to take away or to mitigate the punishment of libel in cases where it is 
malignant; but it will enable the jury to decide upon the case itself, and 
not, as they do at present, upon an ex-parfe statement, framed by the one 
party to answer his own purposes. It will place the criminality in the 
obvious intention—the only thing in which there can be much crime; and 
thus, while the press will still be restrained from doing violence to the 
innocent, it will he left to operate in a full, wholesome, and efficient man- 
ner for the correction or punishment of the guilty. The substance of the 
proposal lies in these few words: ‘ the evidence of the truth of the matter 
stated shall, in all cases, go to the jury; and if it be satisfactory, and no 
malignant purpose be shewn, then the verdict shall be for the defendant : 
but if the proof fail, or if malignant intention be apparent, then the verdict 
shall be for the prosecutor.’”’ This would—we hope it e//—make the law 
of libel as wholesome as it is at present pernicious ; and the man who brings 
it forward will have his name recorded among those who have devoted their 
talents to the honest service of mankind. 

Such are a few of the topics which will come before the senate at its 
meeting; and, if it shall dispose of them in a proper manner, it may be 
reckoned one of the best parliaments that ever met. If not, the public 
will bear in mind, when time or chance shall send the hon. members back 
again to the hustings, who did and who did not take the liberal side. 





MR. GIFFORD. 


Tue life of a literary man, must, in general, be looked for in his literary 
successes. If he has done nothing that impressed his name on the public 
mind, he has failed in his purpose of life ; he has virtually not lived at all. 

But the circumstances of Mr. Gifford’s life have some peculiarities more 
favourable to memory than the cubious and perishing merits of author- 
ship. He began the world in the humblest condition. By activity of 
mind, seconded by an instance of remarkable good fortune, he was placed 
on that fair level of society from which our ablest men start. By integrity 
of spirit, and by unwearied diligence, he still forced his way upwards, until 
from poverty he had risen to competence. He continued till an advanced 
period of life, to labour with the same industry which had been the habit 
of his early years, and at the age of 71, and withdrawn from all official 
occupation, he died almost with the ow in his hand. 

Of the character of a man who had so long identified himself with a 
party, exaggeration on both sides may be expected. Whatever virtues or 
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capabilities he possessed will probably, on the one side be elevated into 
disproportioned dignity, and on the other, degraded into unjustifiable scorn. 

Having neither partialities to indulge, nor offences to retaliate, we are 
the more qualified. to give an honest and plain sketch of Mr. Gifford’s 
career, 

He was born at Ashburton, in Devonshire. There was some recollection 
of his family, as having-once possessed property in the county. But the 
property had been squandered generations before. The family had 
acquired no name beyond that of having struggled and died, and if all 
ancestry is scarcely better than a burlesque, of such an ancestry Gifford 
probably felt that the less was said the better. Gifford’s first employment 
was that of a cabin-boy on board a Devonshire coaster. How. his frame, 
deerepit and feeble at all times could have endured the severe privations 
and labours of the sea, is not easily conceivable. But, after some e 
rience of this misery, he is found on-shore, apprenticed by his godfather 
to a shoemaker, with whom he continued long enough to be thought at 
least master of his trade, so far as the wit of man has advanced it in 
Devonshire ; for he continued to wield the aw] until he was twenty years 
old. 

During this more than Egyptian slavery to a mind of any elevation, 
accident, propitious to him through life, and now in its most propitious shape, 
threw literature in his way. A young woman who took compassion on 
the unhappy shoemaker, lent him a book. Whether prompted by a 

ion for the muse, or by the more natural influence of regard for the 
person who had alone exhibited any consideration for him, he became a 
writer of verses. The verses of a village poet were then rare things. 
Gifford’s lines met the eye of a good-natured man in the neighbourhood, of 
the name of Cooksley. There is some benevolence still remaining in the 
world, and much may be done by a little goodwill united with activity. 
Gifford. was in the natural road to perishing of asthma, disgust, and disap- 
pointed longings, when the obscure philanthropist, this Devonshire ‘‘ Man 
of Ross,” took him by the hand, made. interest enough in the vicinity to 
raise a small subscription, bought out his indentures, and sent him to 
school. His protegé was acute, naturally diligent, and probably conscious 
of the necessity of peculiar exertion. In the short space of two years and 
a half he was entered of Exeter College, Oxford. 

The qualifications for entry at that time were not very high, and, once 
inside the walls every student might labour or lounge, according to his 
own will and pleasure. The diligent might indulge in boundless study, 
and the idle might lie on their oar, and wait till the tide of time brought 
liberty and their degrees. But Gifford, through life, loved reading for its 
own sake, and caring little for society, deprived of the means of excess, 
temperate by nature, and incited to the pursuit of literary distinction by 
the hopes and wishes of his patrons, must have been a vigorous student. 
Accident, which seems never to have failed him, here stood his friend in 
a remarkable degree. His natural fate would have been a fellowship, 
which, has been called a thirty years walk to a church with a chureh- 
yard close heside it. The optics of human nature are said to have 
been made for ‘‘ near-sighted glasses,’ and perhaps no man ever worked 
his. way through an University, without at some time or other 
thinking that a fellowship:was one of the most magnificent things in the 
world. ‘The awe of the menials, the uneapping of the students, the 
absolute. supremacy of the Common room; and the stately looks and 
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attitudes generated of moving in an atmosphere of perpetual submission, 
have even, on the most self-denying spirits, produced the feeling, that there 
is a ** Divinity that doth nedge a Fellow.” Gifford might have soared to 
this. height of snugness and supremacy ; have been inducted into all the 
lazy honours and local glories of the full sleeved gown, and worn the cap 
of defiance of all mankind on his erudite and angular nostril; he might 
have brow-beat sophisters during the week, and on Sundays rode to his 
curacy five miles off, and returned in exact time for Commons; he might 
in short, have led a haughty, easy, book-worm life, equally well fed, and 
obscure, and gone down to the grave to slumber with the congenial 
Doctor Drowseys of Alma Mater. Such was Oxford in the days of his 
youth : times and things are changed since; and might be changed still 
more without injury to the fame of that most ancient ‘ Mother of mighty 
men.”’ 

But he was resolved to be of some use in his generation. A college 
friend of his had gone to reside in the family of the late Lord Grosvenor, 
their letters were sent under his lordship’s frank. By the omission of the 
second address, a letter of Gifford’s was opened by Lord Grosvenor. 
His lordship was struck by something in it, and inquired the circumstances 
of the writer, and finally included him in his household as tutor of Lord 
Belgrave, the present Earl. 

Travel, in the early days of Gifford, was like travel in the days of 
Pythagoras. Every man was to learn for himself. If he was to 
know what Rome held, or what was the art and mystery of foreign life, 
nay, what were the pomps of Paris, or the frolics of Versailles, he must 
hunt his knowledge down in person. The world had not then become 
the world that it is; a map spotted over with clusters of tourists and of 
those tourists, every soul devoted to the eternal use of pen and paper. 
Note books were things unheard of in the generation of fifty years ago. No 
printer waited with his Press stopped, for the arrival of the postman; and 
no publisher lauded and magnified his own forthcoming treasure, and 
tantalized the curiosity of newspaper mankind, by daily announcements in 
every form of stimulation, from the simple name, to the expanded title, and 
from the expanded title, to the Critique anticipatory. 

Yet the change, ]udicrous as it is in some points, is on the whole, infinitely 
for the better ; to the traveller better: for, though one hundred or one thousand 
may publish only to the affliction of their booksellers, yet all keep at least 
their own eyes open while they are abroad; objects of rational curiosity 
exercise a rational interest ; discourses of real value in ancient learning, or 
modern peculiarities, are the fruit of the fortunate; and to all the very 
act of employing their minds in the more manly and interesting recollec- 
tions which alone they dare commit to the public, is an important and 
improving occupation. 

ith the “ gentleman”’ of fifty years ago, he was of another calibre. 
Nominally going abroad for knowledge of mankind, he came back with no 
knowledge but of some French gambling house or Italian Casino. If he went 
out a clown, he returned a coxcomb. If his habits at home were moderate and 
manly, he became. infected with the frivolity, the impertinence and the 
aristocratic pride of a Continent on which a man without a title, or a 
frippery decoration at his button-hole, passed for nothing. His native 
tongue was turned into a bastard dialect of bad French, bad Italian, and 
bad German; and whatever religion he might have taken with him, was 
corrupted into the open infidelity that was then rotting the Continent to the 
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core. It was from this school that the Charles the Second’s stock was 
propagated through England; that popery lost its repulsiveness to the 
British statesman ; that slavery, its inseparable companion, was gradually 
ming its way into the constitution; that Walpole was enabled to make 
his infamous and impious boast, that ‘“‘ Every man had his price,” and that 
Chesterfield’s Letters did not put their writer in the pillory. 

Pope, in some of his fine lines, describes the travelled man of his day, and 
the character was but little changed long afterwards,—we quote from 
memory, and imperfectly. 

“« He travelled Europe round, 
And gathered every vice on Christian ground: 
Saw every court, heard every king declare 
His royal sense of operas, and the fair. 

- Till home regains him, perfectly well bred, 
With nothing but a Solo in his head, 
Stol’a from a duel, followed by a nun, 
And, if a Borough choose him, ot undone.” 





The Revolutionary war put a stop to this intercourse, and the character 
of the higher orders of England became from that moment of a 
manlier, more intelligent, and more elevated spirit. The frivolities 
of the Continent were cut off from us, a wall of iron was suddenly 
thrown up between what remained to us of idle opulence and what 
remained to it of easy temptation, and, before that wall was broken down, 
there was time for the follies of the past age to perish out of our 
memories, to lose their hold on the fashionable life of Kngland, and with 
it to lose their power of evil. 

Our men of education and rank travelled in the interval, but it was into 
countries divested of the profligate indulgencies that had made up the life 
of the old rowés of the grand tour. Classic researches, the curious spectacle 
of civilization, advancing and barbarism receding in the north; the natural 
treasures and wild beauty of the countries bordering on the Baltic; the 
strange splendours and ferocious dignity of the Oriental sovereignties; the 
imperishable grandeur and loity recollections of Greece; formed the 
contemplation and knowledge of our travellers. With nobler subjects and 
a higher education for feeling and transmitting them, the narratives of 
British travel became more accurate, intelligent, and vivid; and we now 

, in our own tongue, a greater extent of interesting and trne infor- 
mation on the general state of the Globe than is to be found in all the 
languages of all its other nations. 

he observations of a man like Gifford, travelling with the advantages 
afforded by his association with the heir of one of the most opulent nobles 
of England, must have been valuable in whatever age or country they 
might be formed. But it was not the fashion of the day to publish 
travels, Lord Sandwich’s ‘“ Voyage up the Mediterranean,’ was 
almost the only tour written by a man of condition; and the hundreds 
and thousands of tutors, not iil-named bear-leaders, who danced their noble 
pupils about the courts, thought that they had done all that could be 
expected of mortal man, when they bronght their future patron home 
unamerced in life or limb, not utterly scandalized in character, nor 
incurably decayed in constitution. 

Gifford’s first attempt at public notice, had been “ Proposals for a Trans- 
lation of Juvenal,” by subseription. It was begun early, probably, in bis 
College life. But the interruptions of travel, studies, ill-health, the varions 
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changes which break up the purposes of the man of literature more than 
any other, and gain him the imputation of fickleness or indolence, while 
he is groaning under the anxiety to resume his original pursuit, and out- 
rageous at the obstacles that, as if by magic, start up to wring the pen out of 
_ his hand, delayed the eompletion of his Juvenal for nearly twenty years. 
lt was, however, finished at last; and in it the English reader may enjoy 
the full vigour of the greatest of all satirists. He will find all the force, 
and nearly all the pungency, but he will not find the elegance of phrase. 
Juvenal, in all the grossness of his pictures, is distinguished for finish o 
language. ‘The sternness, haughty Fienity, and axiomatic power of the 
matchless original, are visible in the cast, moulded by Gifford; but the 
brillancy and polish have escaped his artist hand. 

The “ Baviad and Meviad ” brought him iuto more direct publicity. 
A childish newspaper interchange of complimentary verses, in the genuine 
style of the ‘‘ Verses by a Person of Quality,” had at first attracted the 
curiosity, then excited the ridicule, and then inflamed the wrath of the 
worldly criticism. The feebleness of the poetry might have escaped; but 
it had risen into fashion, and fashionable people had, by degrees, become 
contributors. The crime of the “ Della Crusca * school was now past all 
patience, and Gifford sharpened his pen for stinging it to death. He pro 
duced a bitter succession of verses, and obtained for himself some reputa- 
tion as a literary scarifier. But the object of his fury was worth neither 
his fears, his wrath, nor his verses. It was dying before he attacked it; 
and he only assisted to give a little publicity to its funeral. The chief 
Muses of the Della Crusca were women, and therefore not the legitimate 
object of attack; or careless and idle men, to whom attack was amusing, 
as giving them something to stir up the languor of a life spent about the 
Clubs. Mrs. Robinson was too pretty, and too unfortunate for the veh- 
geance of a poet. Mrs. Cowley had deserved too well of the drama, to be 
justifiably charged with debasing literature. Major Topham, Andrews, 
Merry, and the rest, probably, cared nothing on the subject, and only 
scoffed at the remote irritation of a writer, who “ lived somewhere out of 
the knowledge of any gentleman of their acquaintance.” 

The French Revolution was one of the fortunate accidents of Gifford’s 
life. It swept away kings, nobles, bishops, and generals, in all directions. 
But it urged him upwards into a connection with those whose praise, though 
it may not always be Fame, is generally Fortune. The violence and ae- 
tivity of the republican newspapers had totally beaten down the lazy 
loyalty and insipid decencies of the ministerial. ‘The Revolution was the 
reign of newspapers. It was the first time that their importance began to 
be thoroughly felt. It happens by a curious anomaly in nations, and ia 
individuals, that they generally go wrong before they go right. The 
Wrong is the impulse, the Right, the lesson. England, to which repub- 
licanism must be ruin, was mad fur republicanism. The Whigs, to every 
man of whom worth plundering, or leading to the block, it would 
have been confiscation and the guillotine: the Whigs, the chief land- 
holders and exclusive boroughmongers of England, in their usual defe- 
rence to the wisdom of the mob, cried out for ‘‘ Reform,’’ which their 
ragged masters in the streets more honestly called ** Revolution:” All 
the newspapers that were not expressly intended for circulation among the 
chambermaids of the West End, and the lords of the household, were 
Whig ; all the aspirants for popularity were Whigs; all who thought this 
change must come, and wished to secure an interest with the new Repub- 
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lic ; all who had their fortunes to make by trafficking with their principles ; 
all who were afraid to declare theirfaith in a Gol, or their loyalty to a 
king; and all who cared for neither the one nor the other; all the di 
pointed, the bankrupt, the profligate, the bloodthirsty, the athejst, 
mad, were Whigs,sworn on the altar of republicanism, and stretching out 
their arms to give the fratergal embrace to the revolutionary state that stood 
on the other side of the Ch®hnel, dripping with regicide. 

In this crisis, the Anti-jacohin Newspaper was commenced. Its principal 
contributors were men of scholarship, pleasantry, and what was of more 
importanée to success than either, of intimate intercourse with the higher 
ranks of both the country and the administration. This enabled them to 
speak with a decided tone, that gave them the most immediate advantage 
over the adverse journals, which pre-eminent in irapudence as they were, 
dared not always affirm or deny with the vigour essential to popular con- 
fidence. The Anti-jacobin had a corner expressly for the “ the Lies” of 
the opposition papers, which it dashed in the teeth of the Whigs, with the 
least conceivable ceremony. A considerable succession of pleasant bur- 
Jesques on the puffs, fooleries, sentimentalities and sublimities of the Whigs 
and their instruments, made the Anti-jacobin amusing even to those who 
hated its politics. And some bold and polished specimens of poetry, unat- 
tainable by the opposite journals, completed its superiority. A burlesque 
of the German drama; The Loves of the Triangles, a burlesque of Dar- 
win’s Loves of the Plants. ‘‘ Morality,” a powerful poetic satire on the 
new fantasies of reform, were among the finer features of the work; and 
its effect in repelling their insolence, and blunting the mischief of the re- 
volutionary journals, was beyond question. But it ceased at the close of 
the year. Its contributors had gradually become known, as is the inevit- 
able case in all joint contributions of public writing. The names of Can- 
ning, Ellis, Frere, Lord Morrington, and others, had involuntarily made 
their way through the disguise of Gifford’s editorial cloak. And whether 
their decorum was touched, or the time was suddenly employed, they 
gave up the Anti-jacobin. It is curious that Mr. Pitt began an Essay on 
Revolutionary Principles, which he had not the patience to extend beyond 
a single page, it breaks off abruptly. The most fluent and deep-thinking 
speaker of his era; he was probably disgusted with the tardiness of the 

en. Like Michael Angelo, he scorned to waste on o¢/s, the genius that 
in fresco was Creation. 

But this connection served the pecuniary interests of the editor. Govern- 
ments are in general careless of services, where the servant is not powerful 
enough to establish his claim to compulsory gratitude ; and of all govern- 
ments of the globe, that of England has at all times exhibited the most 
exemplary delicacy of finance in the recompence of literature. The minis- 
terial recollection of Gifford’s services was not a signal exception to the 
rule ; yet he obtained, we believe, on this occasion, the paymastership of 
a erreg of the Household. 

e final and luckiest accident of his life, was the rise of the Edinburgh 
Review. The Whig papers had been bruised, if not yet altogether 
erushed, when their spirit started up in another shape. ‘The Dragon ap- 
peared in the northern helistaptieve, and its appearing “‘ portended disastrous 
eclipse” to constitutional literature. In England, as was observed before, 
the first impulse is always wrong. The first impulse was to receive the 
Northem Review as‘an oracle. It was cleverly compiled ; was always 
showy ; often learned; sometimes eloquent; it dashed boldly into the 
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tossing tide of public opinions, and won its way with a vigorous arm, and 
a head always kept high, At length the. mind of England grew tired of 
being lectured in politics, religion, and all other things, by a convocation 
of Scotch doctors and lawyers, throwing off the refuse of their leisure hours 
in the abuse of the constitution. The Quarterly Review was the fruit of 
this weariness ; and Gifford, from his connection with some of the principal 
ministerialists, was appointed its editor. He was now in his vocation. 
He was born for editorship. He gave the Review a vast circulation, and 
it returned the service by the indulgence of his pen, by reputation, and by 
the wish of Pengloss in its fullest hope—* nine hundred pounds a year.” 


ON DOGS. 


HatrF a century ago, the sect of the ‘‘ Docaists” was so numerous, 
that it was the fashion to say, no house was more than half furnished that 
had not more than one dog init. At length the frequency of the horrible 
and incurable disorder occasioned by the bite of these useless animals, at- 
tracted the attention of a wag of the day, who drew a caricature, called 
the “‘ Dog Worshipper.” Another lover of his own species wrote a son- 
net, the burthen of which was—‘“‘ Instead of a lap-dog, take me to your 
arms.” These squibs blew up the dog mania for that time; but -it is 
reviving again now, and becoming an enormous evil. However, it is hoped 
that the public press—that powerful guardian of the manners and morals 
of the people—will again pour out its eloquence, and render dog-keeping 
as ridiculous to individuals as it is offensive to the community. 

Who bas not seen instances where cruelty is shewn to all the animated 
works of the Almighty, except half a dozen pugs, and twice as many kit- 
tens or parrots? Retty and John are inferior beings to Tabby and Pom- 
pey! Fowls are boiled for the dog, and fish fried for the cat, by, gentle- 
folks who never think of giving a morsel to relieve the hunger of the human 
being! This is most monstrous ! 

The following description of a doggery is an extract from the “ Invisible 
Spy,” a periodical work which appeared in 1754: 

‘* A maid is sitting in a low chair, with a large tray before her, filled 
with a great number of combs, one of which she is making use of in 
smoothing and setting in order the hair of a spaniel she is nursing upon 
her lap. Sir Simon aud Lady Lovedog come in, and seeing the comb she 
is using, snatch it out of her hand, and strike it into her face. 

Lady Lovedog.—Monster! how dare you touch Hector with that 
comb ? 

Maid.—Indeed, my Lady, they were all here; I did not know any 
difference. 

Lady Lovedog.—Oh, fie! you nasty hussy ; you must have heard that 
each of my dear dogs has a set of combs to bimself, marked with his 
name! Can’t you read, oaf? 

Maid.—Indeed, Madam, I did not see it. 

Lady Lovedog.—Take that, perfunctory slave! and that! and that— 
to clear your sight, and make you remember another time. 

These sharp words were accompanied with pretty smart blows, first on 
one shoulder, then on the other; then turning to ber dogs, who were ery- 
ing and yelping all this time, her Ladyship addressed them in these terms.: 
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Lady Lovedog.—Deat, good-natured darlings! you hate to see me 
angry, don’t ye, though it he in your own cause? Come hither, my poor 
Psyche ; you have lost you lover, havn’t yon, dear? but I'll soon get you 
another Cupid. Prince, what makes you so dull this morning? you don’t 
frisk and caper about as you used to do: I suppose your bed was not half 
made, any more than Pompey’s. Pretty boys, you look as if you had lain 
rough all night. Here is my poor Bully, too, as I live, not so much as the 
black tuft on the tip of his tail combed out !—Beauty, why do you bark, 
love? I can see by your eyes that you have something to tell me, now, 
if you knew how. Well, to be sure, you have all been cruelly used these 
two days, since your own maid has been from you. Come, Chloe, come, 
pretty girl, give me a kiss—poh! your mouth is all dirty. Why, I declare 
that nasty hussy has neither washed your face nor cieaned your teeth. 

Maid.—Indeed, Madam, I washed every one of them ; your Ladyship 
may see the towel s all wet. 

Lady Lovedog.—The towel! why, you filthy creature ! why you nasty 
wretch! have you actually washed all their sweet faces with one and the 
same towel? Get you out of my sight, you vile toad, or I shall break 
your neck down stairs; and, what will be worse,—burst my own heart 
with passion. : 

Seeing a lady very warmly caressing a dog, I said, “ you must be an 
excellent friend to human beings, if you are so fond of beasts!” The 
reply was, “I love this dog better than all the human beings in the 
world!” I immediately made a mem. :— 

“ If you see people furiously fond of dogs and other animals, be sure 
they are unfortunate beings, whose minds have been soured, and whose 
society is rather to be shunned than sought after.” 

A commion excuse for keeping these pests is, “ Oh! but you've no idea ; 
he’s such a nice Dog! if any body comes near our house at night, he barks 
for half an hour together!” Or else it is, “* He is such an affectionate 
creature, that he never hurt no body!” Take no doggist’s word on this 
last point. Do as that famous fox-hunter, old Frank Foresight, always 
did. No hunter loved his horse or his dog better than old Frank; but he 
was a staunch friend to “ rule and order;” and, said he, “ every thing in 
its place.” When he called at a house, if a Dog came to the door, he used 
to say to the person who opened it—“ I guess that’s a favourite—master of 
thehouse, may be? Well, lock him up safely, honey—lock him up safely 
till Tam gone. Not that I am afraid of his hurting me; not at all, 1 
assure you; and if he did, I dare say you would not care much about that. 
I am only afraid that I may hurt nim! Only consider for a moment, if he 
should bite a bit out of my leg, and it should make him sick! now think 
o'that what asad thing that would be! And (throwing a tuck out of his 
his stick, which he always did the moment he saw a dog) if my elbow 
should be seized with a sudden spasm, and I should accidentally poke this 
sword down Darling’s throat! now think o’that, what a shocking thing 
that would be! Therefore, as you love Darling, while I stay let him be 
locked up carefully, honey.” 

Mr. Vale, in his System of Husbandry, computes the number of these 
useless animals kept at present to be not less than two millions; the keep 
of which voracious creatures, besides depriving the poor of many a basin 
of mitk, raises the price of meat, as they have bought up for them many 
of the inferior joints, which only requires good cooking tu make as delicate 


a meal as the best. 
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But Mr, V. reckons the expense of keeping them at twenty shillings each 
annually! ‘I'wo millions of 1 money thrown away annually, and the na- 
tional debt what it is! Why, what will keep a dog will keep a pig; and 
it is easy to see which would be the most serviceable in a poor man’s fa- 
mily. Therefore, let the dog-tax be levied without exception—excepting 
only on those dogs who lead blind men. Let due rewards be given to 
those who inform against such as evade the tax; of whom there are 
not a few: and he who by fraud avoids a tax which by the laws of his 
country he is commanded to pay, commits a greater Crime, and deserves 
a greater punishment, than he who by force breaks into the Treasury, and 
takes so much money out! 

It is notorious that the majority of these mischievous animals are 
maintained by persons who have hardly the means of maintaining them- 
selves!’ These hungry, half-starved Curs, are the very Dogs,which, from 
spare and bad food, are most mischievous, and most apt to run Mad: 
besides going yelping about, and disturbing the public. ‘* So many beg- 
gars, so many dogs,” is one of our true old sayings; and it is written, 
that *‘ those who lie down with dogs sha’ rise with fleas !"" Besides, every 
one knows that when men go mad, they always hate most those that they 
loved best; and it is a frightful truth, that 


“ A mad dog always bites his master first !" 


that is the very first token of his being mad. 

About ten years ago, there dwelt in the neighbourhood of Uxbridge a 
lady of fortune, who devoted most of her time to the pleasing and providing 
for half-a-dozen lap-dogs, entertaining their palates with fowls, legs and 
shoulders of amb, &c. &c.: considering that to be the best food for them 
which she liked best for berself, and which was generally the most expen- 
sive. ‘There was another old gentlewoman in the neighbourhood, nearly 
as far gone as herself in this species of canine madness; aud they amused 
themselves by permitting their favourites to receive and pay visits, and to 
have regular dinner parties; on which grand occasions they (the bipeds) 
acted as mistresses of the ceremonies, and grand carvers, &c. They had a 
cloth laid for the dinner of their darlings ; who ate off plates, and were in 
all things waited upon as their owners were! And they acted this farce 
for some years; until one of the favourite performers, at a dinner-party, 
was suddenly seized with hydrophobia, and flew from his dinner (a leg of 
lamb) to the leg of his mistress—and bit it very severely. 

There have been many arguments about the dreadful disease the bite of 
these creatures produces. But is it not enough to know that multitudes of 
men, women, and children have died in consequence of being bitten? — 
What does it matter whether they were the victims of bodily disease or 
mental irritation? The life of the most humble human being is of more 
value than all the dogs in the world, 

Semi-drowning in the sea, and all the pretended specifics, arg mere de- 
lusions, and there is no real remedy but cutting the part out immediately. 
If the bite be near a large blood-vessel, that cannot always be done; nor, 
when itcan be done, however well done, will it always prevent the miser- 
able victim from dying the most dreadful of deaths. 

Well might St. Paul tell us to “ beware of dogs!”—(Ist Epistle to 
Phillipians, chap. iii., verse 2.) K. 
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A SONG. 


I. 


YounG Joe, he was a carman gay, 
As any town could shew ; 

His team was good, and, like his pence, 
Was always on the go ;— 

A thing, as every jackass knows, 
Which often leads to wo! 


Il. 
It fell out that he fell in love, 
By some odd chance or whim, 
With Alice Payne—beside whose eyes 
All other eyes were dim : 
The painful tale must out—indeed, 
She was A Pain to him, 


Ill. 


For, when he ask'd her civilly 
To make one of they two, 

She whipp'd her tongue across her teeth, 
And said, “ D’ye think it true, 

I'd trust my load of life with sich 
A waggoner as you ? 


IV. 
** No, no—to be a carman's wife 
Will ne’er suit Alice Payne ; 
I'd better far a lone woman 
For evermore remain, 
Than have it said, while in my youth, 
My life is on the wain !” 


V. 

“ Oh, Alice Payne! Oh, Alice Payne ! 
Why won't you meet with me?” 
Then up she cur!'d her nose, and said, 

“« Go axe your axletree ; 
I tell you, Joe, this—once for all— 
My joe you shall not be,” 


VI. 


She spoke the fatal “no,” which put 
A spoke into his whee|— 

And stopp'd his happiness, as though 
She'd cry wo! to his weal :— 

These women ever steal our hearts, 
And then their own they siee/. 
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VIL. 


So round his melancholy neck 
Poor Joe his drag-chain tied, 

And hook'd it on a hook—“ Oh! what 
A weight is life!” he cried ; 

Then off he cast himself—and thus 
The cast-off carman died! 


VIIL 


Howbeit, as his sun was set, 
(Poor Joe!) at set of sun, 

They laid him in his lowly grave, 
And gravely that was done; 

And she stood by, and langh’'d outright— 
How wrong—the guilty one! 


TX. 


But the day of retribution comes 
Alike to prince and hind, 

As surely as the summer's sun 
Must yield to wintry wind ; 

Alas! she did not mind his peace— 
So she'd no peace of mind. 


X. 
For when she sought her bed of rest, 
Her rest was all on thorns; 
And there another lover stood, 
Who wore a pair of horns ; 
His little tiny feet were cleft, 
And cloven, like a fawn’s ; 


XI. 
His face and garb were dark and black, 
As daylight to the blind ; 
And a something undefinable 
Around his skirt was twin'd— 


As if he wore, like other pigs, 
His pigtail out behind. 


XII. 
His arms, though less than other men’s, 
By no means Aarm-/ess were : 
Dark elfin locks en-locked his brow— 
You might not call them hair ; 
And, oh! it wasa gas-tly sight 
To see his eye-balls glare. 
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A Song. 


XIII. 


And ever, as the midnight bell 
Twelve awful strokes had toll'd, 
That dark man by her bedside stood, 

Whilst all her blood run cold; 
And ever and anon he cried, 
“T could a tai/ unfold!” 


XIV. 
And so her strength of heart grew less, 
For heart-less she had been; 
And on her pallid cheek a small 
Red hectic spot was seen: 
You could not say her life was spent 
Without a spot, I ween. 


XV. 


And they who mark’‘d that crimson light 
Well knew the treach‘rous bhloom— 

A light that shines, alas! alas! 
To light us to our tomb: 

They said ‘twas like thy cross, St, Paul's, 
The signal of her doom. 


XVI. 


And so it prov'd—she lost her health, 
When breath she needed most— 
Just as the winning horse gets blown 

Close by the winning-post: 
The ghost, he gave up plaguing her— 
So she gave up the ghost! 
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LETTER UPON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL, FROM A GENTLEMAN IN 
LONDON TO A GENTLEMAN IN THE COUNTRY. 


‘* Now men in cloaks muffle their noses,” 
The garden grounds afford no posies, 
The alekouse reckoning mounteth higher, 
With item—‘ so much more for fire,’ 
And many & moraing’s work is lost, 
In drinking ale, with nut brown toast.” ' 
Mysteries of the Season. 


Tue regretted death of His Royal Highness the Duke of York has 
occupied the attention of persons in London more than any other topic 
during the last month: but the public and private character of the noble 
Duke, and the details of his “lying in state,” and the ceremonial of his 
subsequent burial, have been so often repeated, over and over again, and in 
so many different shapes, by the newspapers, that I shall, at a hazard, 
assume a discretion, and avoid the subject altogether. A prodigious deal 
has been written and narrated about the merits, and demerits, of His 
Royal Highness that is very absurd. And all sorts of views of his 
title to regret, and of the sensation produced in the public.mind by his 
decease, have been taken ; from the Radical affectation of the ‘‘ Examiner” 
newspaper, which was so superfluous as to use no “ mourning lines,” 
on its first day of publication after the death, while every other paper 
observed that decent mark of ceremony—(a piece of Cockney conceit, about 
as ridiculous as though we should read of a ‘‘ Resolution” passed by all 
the birds of the air—the eagle, the vulture, the raven, and jthe crow— 
‘* Dissentient,” the MaGcpriz!) down to the profound adoration, on the 
other hand, of that pink of good breeding, the “ Post’’—which not only 
kept up its crape and weepers for the whole fortnight between the death 
and the funeral, but actually heads a discussion, whether the Duke of 
Wellington or the Duke of Cambridge shall be the next Commander-in- 
Chief, with a line stuck up, as for a motto—“ Lamenrep Freperick! 
WHO'LL THY SUCCESSOR BE?”’ Perhaps the real state of the fact, with 
respect to the Duke’s private character, has never been more truly stated 
than in the ‘‘ Times” newspaper, on the morning after his death :—to wit, 
that he had an ample share of the follies, and some portion of the faults, 
which are apt to attach themselves to individuals whose wealth, or high 
station, render them something independent of public opinion; mixed, 
however, with a great many gallant, and good, and generous qualities, which 
persons in the same situation do not quite so invariably exhibit. As 
Commander-in-Chief, he was popular with the army; and there was a 
certain bonhommie about him, together with an ubsence of foppery or 
affectation, which always kept him in favour with the people; and there 
was probably no member of the Royal Family who, in the event of the 
death of our present King, would have ascended the throne with more 
general satisfaction to the country. ‘The demonstrations of mourning 
upon the death of royal personages—unless under peculiar and unlooked- 
for circumstances—may be more properly described as expressions of 
respect on the part of the people, than of regret. These tokens—for 
whatever they are worth—were universally exhibited in London for 
“‘ the Duke of York,” and I believe they were little less general in any 
part of the country. 

A “ Letter on the subject of Life Assurance” appeared in our 
Magazine, (I think, two Numbers back,) from a correspondent who 
recommended the attention of a condition called the ‘* Duelling Clause,” 
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XIII. 


And ever, as the midnight bell 
Twelve awful strokes had toll'd, 
That dark man by her bedside stood, 

Whilst all her blood run cold; 
And ever and anon he cried, 
“T could a tail unfold!” 


XIV, 


And so her strength of heart grew less, 
For heart-less she had been; 

And on her pallid cheek a small 
Red hectic spot was scen: 

You could not say her life was spent 
Without a spot, I ween. 


XV. 


And they who mark'd that crimson light 
Well knew the treach’rous bhloom— 

A light that shines, alas! alas! 
To light us to our tomb: 

They sa‘d ‘twas like thy cross, St, Paul's, 
The signal of her doom. 


XVI. 


And so it prov'd—she lost her health, 
When breath she needed most— 

Just as the winning horse gets blown 
Close by the winning-post: 

The ghost, he gave up plaguing her— 
So she gave up the ghost! 
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LETTER UPON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL, FROM A GENTLEMAN IN 
LONDON TO A GENTLEMAN IN THE COUNTRY. 


‘* Now men in cloaks muffle their noses,° 
The garden grounds afford no posies, 
The alekouse reckoning mounteth higher, 
With item—‘ so much more for fire,’ 
And many & morning’s work is lost, 
In drinking ale, with nut brown toast.” ' 
Mysterics of the Seaton. 

Tue regretted death of His Royal Highness the Duke of York has 
occupied the attention of persons in London more than any other topic 
during the last month: but the public and private character of the noble 
Duke, and the details of his “lying in state,” and the ceremonial of his 
subsequent burial, have been so often repeated, over and over again, and in 
so many different shapes, by the newspapers, that I shall, at a hazard, 
assume a discretion, and avoid the subject altogether. A prodigious deal 
has been written and narrated about the merits, and demerits, of His 
Royal Highness that is very absurd. And all sorts of views of his 
title to regret, and of the sensation produced in the public mind by his 
decease, have been taken; from the Radical affectation of the “‘ Examiner” 
newspaper, which was so superfluous as to use no “ mourning lines,” 
on its first day of publication after the death, while every other paper 
observed that decent mark of ceremony—(a piece of Cockney conceit, about 
as ridiculous as though we should read of a “ Resolution” passed by all 
the birds of the air—the eagle, the vulture, the raven, and jthe croow— 
‘* Dissentient,” the Macpiz!) down to the profound adoration, on the 
other hand, of that pink of good breeding, the “ Post’’—which not only 
kept up its crape and weepers for the whole fortnight between the death 
and the funeral, but actually heads a discussion, whether the Duke of 
Wellington or the Duke of Cambridge shall be the next Commander-in- 
Chief, with a line stuck up, as for a motto—“ Lamentep Freperick ! 
WHO'LL THY sUCCESSOR BE?”’ Perhaps the real state of the fact, with 
respect to the Duke’s private character, has never been more truly stated 
than in the “‘ Times” newspaper, on the morning after his death :—to wit, 
that he had an ample share of the follies, and some portion of the faults, 
which are apt to attach themselves to individuals whose wealth, or high 
station, render them something independent of public opinion; mixed, 
however, with a great many gallant, and good, and generous qualities, which 
persons in the same situation do not quite so invariably exhibit. As 
Commander-in-Chief, he was popular with the army; and there was a 
certain bonhommie about him, together with an ubsence of foppery or 
affectation, which always kept him in favour with the people; and there 
was probably no member of the Royal Family who, in the event of the 
death of our present King, would have ascended the throne with more 
general satisfaction to the country. The demonstrations of mourning 
upon the death of royal personages—unless under peculiar and unlooked- 
for circumstances—may be more properly described as expressions of 
respect on the part of the people, than of regret. These tokens—for 
whatever they are worth—were universally exhibited in London for 
“* the Duke of York,” and I believe they were little less general in any 
part of the country. 

A “ Letter on the subject of Life Assurance” appeared in our 
Magazine, (I think, two Numbers back,) from a correspondent who 
recommended the attention of a condition called the ‘* Duelling Clause,” 
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as it now stands in life Assurance policies. The effect of that clause 
(without going here into a discussion of the question over again) being 
to deprive every man who insures his life of all benefit from his policy, 
in case he be killed in a duel. 

Since that letter appeared, I see that there has been a notice published in 
the advertisement of the *‘ County’’ Assurance Office, signifying that all 
persons assured in that establishment, who die by duelling, will receive— 
that is their representatives will receive—the ‘* value which their respective 
Policies bore on the day prior to their decease.” And, as this promise will 
not be at all comprehended by ninety-nine hundredths of the persons 
who read it, I will just take occasion to observe, that, however plausible 
it may sound, it is not worth consideration. 

‘The object of a man who iusures his life—and the object for which he is 
content to pay a high price—is not to accumulate a certain sum of money, 
but to protect himself against the risk of an early death; and, therefore, 
although the whole amount of premium received, were paid back, and 
with interest, where such an individual dies, the grand purpose for which 
he became an insurer is still defeated. But the paying the “ value of the 
policy” contemplates no return at all approaching to this, The “ value” 
of a policy varies according to a variety of circumstances, which it would 
be tedious here to enumerate : but it does well when it amounts to a return 
of one fifth of what the insurer has paid in premiums. The “ value” of a 
policy, according to the caleulation of an Assurance office—is the value 
of such an annuity, as is equal to the difference of the annual premium 
taken from the insurer at the age at which his assurance was first effected, 
and that which would be demanded at the time when such calculation of 
value is to be made. This interpretation is about as clear as the original 
statement ? but the fact is, that it is hardly possible to make the thing 
intelligible hy statement, and I will give an example, therefore, which will 
come sufficiently near the mark. According to a table now before me, 
(that of the ‘‘ Amicable”’ Society) the annual premium required from a 
man 25 years of age for an insurance for the whole of life, is £2. 5s. 6d. 
per cent. The premium demanded for a man 80 years of age under the 
same circumstances, would be £2. 10s. 6d. Now the man who insured 
at 25, and broke his neck out of a window—or was squeezed to death in 
going to see the Duke of York “ lie in state’’—at 30, would receive from 
the assurance office £100., having paid in premiums (including the 
compound interest of his money,) in round numbers, say £15. But, if his 
policy were to be “ valued” at that same period—as it would be in ease he 
wished to sell it, or was ‘‘ killed in a duel’’—the value put upon it by the 
office would be that of an annuity of 5s. a year—being the difference 
between the premium (£2. 5s. 6d.) at which he was entitled to go on 
maintaining his insurance, having commenced it at 25 years of age, and the 
£2. 10s. Gd. which would be required of him, now (at 3V) if he were now 
only beginning to insure: and the “* value” of this annuity—that is the 
* value” of his £100 policy—would be certainly not so much as £3.— 
or one-fifth of the £15. which he had actually paid. Offices are entitled 
to covenant to pay just what they please: but it is a pity that people should 
not understand what it really is that they do covenant to pay. 

Still the grand, and, in fact, the only real object of Assurance, is the 
entire security from risk; and if there be any casualty to which the 
insurer remains exposed, the whole institution (to him) becomes worth 
nothing. And the more extensive description of insurance undertaken by 
these very Assurance companies—to wit, tle insurance from fire—affords a 
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peculiarly striking illustration of that fact. The annual fire premium 
charged in ordinary cases for the insurance of £100. upon any ees or 
lot of goods, amounts only to two shillings—which is just one-thousandth 
part of the sum assured. Therefore, allowing for the accumulation of 
money by interest, a house insured at this rate must go on paying its 
premiums for five centuries in safety, before the Assurers would receive 
enough to indemnify them in case of loss. The number of “ fires” 
seem to be very great to persons who live in London, and who regularly 
find such accidents quoted as they occur in the newspapers of the day: but 
the truth is they are so few in proportion to the amount of property existing, 
as scarcely (one might think) to be worth making an item in account. 
For if the annual premium of insurance taken by a company upon each 
house, or lot of property, valued at £100, be only ‘wo shillings, it 
follows that, if out of every ¢housand such lots so insured and paid for, one 
only annually were destroyed, still the assurers (who would have received 
two thousand shillings, and would have to pay £100.) would merely have 
taken up the same amount which they have to lay down, without having 
got one farthing either for profit, or to defray the exponces of their 
business? and, consequently, when we find such companies enabled to 
live, it is impossible to estimate the number of losses by fire, at more than 
one in every fourteen, or fifteen hundred divisions of property. And yet 
fire insurance associations do live and thrive: for, against this RIsk,— 
small as it is—with fifteen hundred chances to one already in their 
favour—so valuable is absolute certainty, that all the world is contented 
to insure. 

The Dissenters of England—who are a highly respectable as well as 
numerous body of persons (and, therefore, able to command attention, )— 
are making a great disturbance now about the hardship of being com- 
pelled to ‘‘ be married,” according to the ritual of the Established Church. 
This seems to me, however, to be a very uncomplimentary proeeeding (as 
far as the gentlemen are concerned) towards their ladies: for there are times 
at which an honest man might be content to be married, although even a 
certain dignitary who shall be nameless, had to perform the ceremony — 
and never be the worse Christian, in my estimation, neither. Bat 
your people who have ‘‘ a conscience”—that is the devil of them—never 
have any conscience: whence it is, I am sure, and for no other reason, that 
virtUE has, time out of mind, been unpopular; and that many men 
now-a-days are frightened at the thought of any pretensions to it. If 
ever any very particular rogue is taken up and carried to a police office, 
the “ reporter’—fined, perhaps, at some period of his life for having 
been drunk—is sure to describe him as “‘ Hezekiah,” whatever his name 
may be—a person having much the airand appearance of a ‘‘ preacher.” 
And Falstaff, speaking with the public voice three centuries ago, cries ouat— 
“ Praised be these rebels! they offend none but the virtuous: I laud 
them—lI praise them!’’ N.B. To prevent any possibility of mistake— 
as a great deal that we do in this publication is remarkably sound and 
honest, and might be liable to such misconstruction—I really think I 
ought to take this opportunity of announcing, that ours is not a VIRTUOUS 
Magazine. 

By the way—speaking of ‘‘ Magazines’*-—I don’t think it is at alla 
bad way for a periodical to get on, to puff the books now and then of some 
good, speculating, advertising, publisher. But then you should be careful 
to select only those books which are such stuff that nobody else will touch 
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them ; because, if nobody else has praised, there is no choice, and you must 
be quoted. Thus I see the ‘ Monthly Review’’ pronounces that—‘*‘ we 
look upon Almacks’ as one of the most delightful novels in our’’ (pro- 
bably the English) “language.” And Messrs. Saunders and Otley— 
authorities on the subject running rather scaree—publish that declaration 
three times a week in almost every London newspaper. Which pleasing 
arrangement of reciprocity, in fact, enables the parties to get the work of 
two advertisements performed by one; teaching the public at the same time, 
that the “* Monthly Review” thinks Almacks’ the most delightful novel in 
our language, and that there is such a publication as the ‘‘ Monthly Re- 
view,” the pronouncements of which are oracular. 

But the operation of a spirit of that which is right, is sometimes pleasing 
to behold, as well as of that which is merely graceful and conciliatory ; 
on which account I am rather satisfied to find that the “‘ Mr. Begg,” who 
shot a miserable sheriffs’ officer in Ireland, the other day, in the execution 
of his duty, (and who, by a merciful jury, was found guilty only of man- 
slaughter,) is sentenced to transportation for life. Nothing in the world 
can be more proper than that we should, as the wise man says, ‘‘ temper 
our justice with mercy:” but then, on the other hand, it is quite neces- 
sary that we should “ temper our mercy with justice. There has been 
an unlucky taste for shooting bailiffs upon a point of law, for a long 
time, among a certain class of our friends on the other side the Channel: a 
taste, by the bye, that has a great deal of very atrocious feeling—and no 
necessary courage—about it; but looks very much like a disposition to 
commit murder, merely because there seems to be a chance of doing it a 
bon marché. Jf Mr. Begg acted in passion, he is to be pitied ; but no 
earthly consideration ought to save him from punishment. It is not much 
more than two yeurs since, that a Mr. Conolly, here in Engiand, was 
transported for life for a similar offence. 

All the newspapers are filled with terrible accounts of the crowding and 
mischief which took place at St. James's, during the two days that the 
body of his late Royal Highness the Duke of York, “ lay in state.” The 
most inexcusable part of the affair scems to have been that a great number 
of apparently respectable females, were permitted, by those who should 
have exercised better control over them, to thrust themselves into associa- 
tion with a riotous and brutal mob, for the gratification of—to say the 
best of it—but a vulgar curiosity. Ladies may be assured—and the devil 
take the taste they have, from highest to lowest. for secing all that is to be 
seen !—that no woman ever yet exhibited herself in the degrading position 
of mixing, and coniending—no matter for what object—with a crowd, 
without exciting sensations of disgust and aversion in the mind of every 
man of decent feeling who bebeld her. The Morning Chronicle, how- 
ever, lays all the blame upon the mis-arrangements of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office, and complains heavily that no accommodation was 
furnished to the writers for the newspapers; which was (if such were the 
fact) very bad judgment. ‘The pressure was so tremendous—the same 
paper adds—that “ within their own knowledge, one literary gentleman 
narrowly escaped sulfocation from it.” I have known one or two “literary 
gentlemen narrowly escape suffocation ” from other causes: but that is by 
the bye. 

New books, for the last three or four months, have been rather dull; 
something is expected from Sir Walter Scott's Life of Buonaparte: but 
that ground has been a good deal beaten already ; and there is an idea 
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abroad, that so voluminous a work—executed in so short a time—must 
consist, in a great measure, of compilation. Still Sir Walter Seott will do 
nothing that will not have some novelty and interest about it—independent 
of his style of relation, being the pleasantest in the world. In the list 
of the Jondon publishers, ‘‘ Recollections ”’ out of number afflict us, in pre- 
sence and in prospect. Mr. Boaden has already inflicted a .“* Life” of 
Mrs. Siddons; and Mr. Dibdin, the farce writer and play-house manager, 
is going to write the annals of Sadler’s Wells and the Circus, in the shape 
of a“ Life” of himself. Of a better order, there is Mr, Southey’s. second 
volume of the History of the Peninsular War, just out: and the events 
of the time just now will make that a work of strong interest : and Blaek- 
wood’s Elizabeth de Bruce is a hit—it has a touch of the real vein of 
romance writing about it. 

The New Quarterly Review is out; but it does not strike me as being 
quite so good as the last number was: though I like the paper ou the Ser- 
vian Minstrelsy ; and the article on the Corn Laws is very ingeniously 
written. Here, too, there is a long and elaborate paper upon the uses and 
abuses of Life Assurance; but I don’t quite go along with the writer in all 
his views upon the subject. The objection taken to the allowance of 
‘“‘commission,” or brokerage, by the Assurance companies, upon assurances 
brought to them, seems to me to be untenable. The custom of all trades 
has been for those who follow them to attract preference by holding out 
all advantages—even one beyond another—that they fairly can ;. and this 
“ commission,’—which, by the way, may be received by the principal 
who insures for himself, just as readily as by the agent—is made no secret, 
but forms a regular part of the proposals of Assurance companies in their 
public advertisements. In the instance quoted of the clergyman who had 
his policy effected upon unfavourable terms, by employing an attorney 
who had a predilection for the commission given by a particular Assur- 
ance office, no doubt, in the bargain there made, the insurer was very 
much injured; but what carthly description of bargain is there in which a 
man may not be injured, who will not, or cannot, do his business himself, 
and is so unfortunate as to entrust it toa dishonest agent? There are one 
or two other points (of fact) as to which the writer in the Quarterly, if he 
argues with a view to practice, is mistaken. ‘Take that, for instance, 
where he complains that the Assurance societies make their calculations 
of premium, upon the understanding that the interest of money accruing to 
them is three per cent., while, in fact, they get four or five! This writer 
can hardly have forgotten that, hardly more than twelve months since, 
there was a difficulty in obtaining even three per cent,—or even two anda 
half—for money ? If that state of things had continued, or were to re- 
turn, the only result of any company’s having framed its calculations upon 
the supposition of a constant interest of five per cent., would be, that such 
a company must hecome unable to meet its engagements, and must declare 
itself bankrupt. The charge which follows—that the Assurance com 
nies have an advantage out of the manner in which their tables of mor- 
tality are framed—to wit, that they form these tables from an average of the 
mortality in society in general—among rich and poor—sickly and healthy 
—while their trade, in fact, arises almost entirely among the rich (and 
least exposed), and even there, is restricted to the best, and selected lives— 
this charge is well founded, and very ingeniously put. But I don’t at all 
agree in the view of the writer, as to the probability (or advisableness) of 
the ** statutary interference * which he recommends. ‘The best security for 
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the public in every trade is the competition between one dealer and another; 
and of that competition fn life assurance, we already have a great abun- 
dance, and are likely—if the trade be really a profitable one—soon to have 
a great deal more. | 

That excellent paper, the Morning Post, which is always occupied with 
some scheme for the public advantage, contains an admirable letter this 
morning, (23rd of January), on the impropriety of boys making s/ides in 
frosty weather in the kennels. There is an eloquence about the writer's 
manner, which assures us that he speaks from a full understanding of the 
evil against which he declaims: that he has had at least three falls, for 
instance, during the present winter, and perhaps a snow-ball or two, by way 
of accompaniment, into the bargain. 

Musi¢c.—A punster the other day, speaking of Mr. Bochsa’s indictment 
against the Examiner newspaper, and expressing surprise that Mr. Bochsa, 
after all that had passed, should be continued in his office at the Opera 
House, a gentleman present, observed, that ** he thought Mr. B., whatever 
his faults were, had been hardly attacked; and that such persons—being 
merely public exhibitors—might well enough be admitted within a certain 
pale.” “You are right,’’ returned the first—‘‘ It should be a very large 
pail—and very full of water.” 

More Musiv.—Boieldieu’s opera of the White Maid, which there 
was a great fuss set up about Miss Paton’s refusal to play in, has been 
brought out at Covent-Garden Theatre, and sufficiently explained the 
eause of the lady’s contumacy—it was laughed at on the first night of 
performance, and withdrawn on the fifth. It is best, [ rather think, to 
leave the managers and the actors to settle their differences among them- 
selves as they can: because it is always very difficult, in any dispute, to 
determine which is in the right; especially if—as generally is the case— 
both are in the wrong. And, as for calling performers the “ servants of 
the public’”—they get a great deal more money, very often, than their 
comparative merits, or importance in society would seem, perhaps, to 
entitle them to—but the notion of their being the “ servants of the public”’ 
—or owing any thing to the public—is trash—cant fit to use no where 
but at a “‘ Theatrical Fund’? Dinner—mere “ subscription benefit’? cant. 
No actor—nor any author—is read—or run after—from any charitable 
feeling towards himself; or from any end beyond the gratification of those 
persons who read, or run after him. He is commended and received by 
men of sense, because his merit in his calling renders him valuable and 
acceptable to such men: and fools follow him because they mast follow 
something, and because they fortunately have an instinct to be led by 
those who are wiser than themselves. But what duty, or service, can 
any artist owe to the public, when that public never notices him, until 
his powers, by gratifying their appetite, have made his presence a luxury 
for which they are content to pay! An actor, like every other trader, is 
entitled to take—both in meal and malt—in money, and money’s worth— 
which is the privilege to be impertinent—for the talent, —which is the com- 
modity that he has to dispose of—just the highest price that it will fetch. 

It is said that, in consequence of tlhe death of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, and of some unfortunate occurrences, which will be 
generally recollected, which took place during his illness, the Catholic 
question is to be abandoned for the present Session of Parliament. ‘Phere 
can be no doubt but that, under existing circumstances, this course is the 
politic one; for it would be impossible to mention the claims of the 
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Catholics in the House of Commons, while the Royal Duke’s death, is - 
still fresh in men’s thoughts and remembrances, without provoking re- 
ference, and drawing forth comment, as to events and  declara- 
tions, which, for the interest of Catholicism, should be allowed to sink 
as fast as possible into oblivion, The opinions or expressions of persons, 
whose business or amusemognt it is, to utter gratuitous harangues, would 
be in themselves too valueless and unimportant ever to be repeated; but, 
while the Catholic body persists to acknowledge those individuals as its 
leaders, or fails to reject and disavow, publicly and formally, the sen- 
timents which they assume to utter on its behalf, their follies and 
opinions unhappily acquire a consequence, for the hopes, and claims, 
of millions of ill-judging individuals become endangered by them, 
Against such conduct as that which has lately heen pursued by some 
of the Catholic representatives, it is impossible for the best cause ever to 
thrive; and those parties who are the warmest advocates of Catholic 
emancipation, as a measure of policy, cannot disguise from themselves, 
that it would be a measure, at the present moment, highly offensive to 
the people of England. A curious instance of the state of popular 
feeling on this subject, took place but a few nights since—while the Duke 
of York lay dead—during the performance of the tragedy of King John, 
at Covent-Garden T'heatre. Those passages in the play which displayed 
a defiance to Catholic pretension, were cheered loudly by great numbers 
of persons in the house; while those points which urged, or favoured, its 
claims, were received with hisses and laughter. These demonstrations 
proceeded chiefly, if not entirely, from persons in the lower, or middle 
classes of society ; in which classes,- there can be no doubt, that. the 
greatest quantity of dislike to the Catholic cause is to be found; but, 
those classes, it will have to be recollected, compose the great bulk of 
the community, and that very bulk, which the party that most vigorously 
supports Catholic emancipation in the House of Commons, has ever in- 
sisted shonld be considered and listened to. There can. be no prudent 
man, who wishes well to the Catholic cause, but must feel the paramount 
necessity of allowing it to sleep for the present. If it is brought forward, 
whatever may be its fate, by a few votes one way or the other, in the 
House of Commons, the majority against it out of that house will be 
signal and overpowering. 

Apropos of Catholics, and Ireland—a query suggests itself to me. 
The watchmen in London, are all Irishmen. How does it happen that 
those men are employed to keep the peace in a foreign country, who 
never can keep it in theirown? This fact forms a curieus contradiction 
to the theory of Spurzheim, who said, after his visit to Jreland, that un- 
less the heads of the people could be altered, it was in vain to pass any 
laws to improye, or tranquillize the country. I always thought, myself, 
that Spurzheim was wrong here ; and that by a judicious attention to the. 
necks of the population (as their heads could not be altered), a great deal 
might be effected. 

The Bolton Chronicle contains a complaint against the practice of 
compelling persons to attend divine service, on Sundays, in that town; 
a process which is carried into effect, it seems, hy the chief constable and 
his assistants going forth while service is performing, and “ sweeping” the 
streets of Bolton—sending the idle (in custody) to church, and the 
drunken to the eage.. They use this compulsory ceremony, however, very 
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generally in the larger towns of Lancashire; and in some—in Manchester 
or instance—very rigidly; although I am not quite sure that the devotion 
so forced is of a very valuable character—or that the law enacting it, is 
carried quite impartially into effect. I recollect I was on a visit once, at 
Manchester—at the house of the borough-reeve, or mayor; and, being 
at church on the Sunday, with my host, was honoured with the carrying 
of a wand, and invited to take a place in his magisterial procession. 
‘About the middle of the service, accordingly, we sallied furth; and 
presently met with two pigs, whom we apprehended, and sent to the 
green-yard. Shortly after, we met a man in the street, who looked like 
a labourer; and my friend immediately accosted him, with an air of 
authority ; asking “ why he was not at church?” The fellow tried to 
excuse himself, by saying that he was ‘ going on a joumey ;” 
but this plea was not admitted ; and he was threatened with a fine, and 
sent to church in the charge of a constable. By and bye, we met 
another labourer, who was asked—‘“ why Ae was not at church?” And 
the man answered—“ that his wife was ill, and he was going to fetch a 
midwife ;”” and even this excuse had some trouble to prevail. And in the 
same way, going on, we met five or six more poor looking people, in the 
course of our round, of all whom my friend asked the same question, and 
with some severity, “‘ why they were not at church?’ But presently 
when we met a Well-dressed gentleman, in boots and spurs, who appeared 
to be making ready to go out for a morning’s ride, I observed then, that 
my friend only nodded, and asked Aim—* what was the news ?” 

‘ Important Works tn Preparation.—Proposals have been issued, 
for “ publishing by subscription a “ series of Busts”? of the ‘ principal 


THEATRICAL PERFORMERS, whose talent has rendered them the admi- 


ration of their country!’ It would be superfluous to say any thing in 
furtherance of this important object ; and among the names of the distin- 
guished individuals thus already immortal, and to be further immortalised, 
appear those of ‘ Mr. Cooper, Mr. Wallack, Mr. Browne, Mr. Bennett, 
Mr. J. Russell, Mr. Gattie, Mr. Reeve, Mr. Penson, &c. &c.; Miss 
Love, Miss Graddon, Mrs. West, Mrs. Orger, Mrs. Bunn, &c. &c.”” 
People cannot make too much haste in contributing to this very laudable, 
and indeed nationally indispensable public undertaking. But what has 
Mr. Claremont done, that Ais bust is not to be taken ? 

It is a particularly needless fulsomeness, I think, that—whenever any 
member of the royal family is dead—of cramming every newspaper and 
periodical publication, for the three months next ensuing, with dull stories 
of his life and private conversation. My only consolation, every time I 
have taken up a newspaper for the last three weeks, has been that the 
Duke of York in his life was not a wir. Anecdotes, which end in 
nothing, are bad enough in conscience! bat posthumous JoKES—those, 
for instance, which were (most treasonably) imputed to the late King 
after his death—the little paragraphs that used to be headed, in the Post 
and Courter, ‘* Rovat Bon-Mor!’’—it makes one’s blood run cold to 
recollect them ! 

Letters from the peninsula, up to this day, bring nothing important or 
decisive’; but the aspect of our foreign affairs, in the main,‘is pacific. 
France does not appear anxious to go to war; and we need not give our- 
selves a great deal of uneasiness as to any very trying contest with Spain. 
fn Portugal itself, neither of the native parties seems inclined to measures 
of great activity : probably the soldiers, on both sides, feel that it would 
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be rather a needless expenditure of life and limb to fight. The chief seat 
of war—such as it is—lies now in one of the most romanitic tracts of 
country in the whole Spanish continent—and a country strong in its natu- 
ral capabilities for defence; the country between Coimbra and Vize; 
the high road through which lies over the Siezza of Busaco. Mort-agoa, 
the present quarter of the Constitutionalists, consists of little else than a 
few straggling huts, lying in the very heart of rugged and stupendous 
mountains. ‘Tondella, which is in the possession of the insurgents, is a 
larger village, containing a few houses belonging to persons of moderate 
fortune, and not unpleasantly situated. Vizeu, about nize miles further 
north still, is one of the neatest towns in that part of the peninsula, but 
small—not near so extensive as Richmond, and of dull appearance, without 
much advantage of position. Cea, which the Royalists were hulding, 
I perceive, the other day, is one of the most beautifully-situated spots in 
the country. Is lies on the side, and nearly at the base, of a mountain— 
just under the great Siezza do Estrella, on the top of which the snow lies 
during three-fourths of the year, while the people are scorching in the val- 
ley below ; and looks over a plain, the very richest and most extensive in 
the province of Beira—very fertile, and highly cultivated—the prospect 
wants nothing but a bold river, to make it one of the most delicious in the 
world. Cea consists only of a few houses; but all these are handsome : 
it amounts rather to an assemblage of country seats, than to what we 
should call a village. Goveia, situated in the same line, is a more popu- 
lous place, and looks, at a distance, one of the most picturesque towns in 
Portugal. It lies, like Cea, upon the side of a mountain, but is so formed. 
as to be seen all at one view, and like one building, as a stranger ap- 
proaches it; and the view lies across a richly-cultivated flat, which sepa- 
rates, by about the width of a mile, from the high road. Going still fur- - 
ther north, the scene changes, and we get into a barren, and, in many 
parts, into a frightful country, Celerico and Guarda are dreary resi- 
dences both: the first is a poor straggling town, scarcely worthy of the 
title, standing about a mile from the banks of the Mondego; and in the 
centre of a country where, looking as far as the eye can reach, in many 
directions, you find nothing but masses upon masses—piled almost to the 
sky—of black granite, and a soil of the same inhospitable material, or of 
sand. Guarda stands higher in situation, I believe, than any town in Por- 
tugal, and is subject to almost incessant rains. It was said in the last 
war, that the French occupied Guarda, in their first campaign, for three 
months, and that it rained, without exception, every day while they were 
there. In the next campaign, they entered it again; and the first excla- 
mation of the advanced guard that marched into it was, ‘** Par bleu! it is 
raining here still!” Whether the Frenchman spoke English on this occa- 
sion, or whether the comment was translated, I do not pretend to deter- 
mine. All these places almost—Vizeu, Cea, Celerico, and Goveia— 
were by turns the head-quarters of the Duke of Wellington, during the 
last war. When he was in Goveia—just before the retreat to the lines of 
Torres Vedras—he had sent his last effective detachment—a small party 
of the Foot Guards—to the advance; and a few ill-dressed soldiers‘of the 
95th (Riflecorps)—just sufficient to furnish the sentries—were doing duty 
at his Excellency the Commander-in-chief’s own door. From this point, 
towards the Spanish frontier—that is, towards Ciudad Rodrigo—the course 
lies by Almeida, through Alverca and Pinhell. Descending towards Lis- 
bon, you pay, pass through a mountainous but rich country, by Penhan- 
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cos, Galezes, and Venda da Vallée; and from thence it is out a few miles 
to Fozdao, a small village on the edge of the Mondego—from whence the 
river is navigable for boats of small burthen to Coimbra. From Coimbra, 
excepting only about two leagues of deep sand and pine-forest between 
Alcoentre and Rio Maior, and about five leagues more of bad chaussée and 
hills between Condeixa aud Coimbra, and thrée from Sacavem to Lisbon, 
you have one of the finest roads in the world running all the way to the 
capital. 

Dear 1x Law.— 

“* Yet, all thy goods being forfeit to the state, 
Thou hast not left the value of a cord ! * 

: ’ Merchant of Venice. 
A singular defence to an action of debt was set up at the Court of Requests 
in HoJborn, a few days since. Mr. Brown, (the plaintiff.) a *‘ licensed 
victualler,” cluimed eight shillings from the defendant, (Mr. Pearce), being 
the amount of a public-house score; and Mr. Pearce, pleaded that, since 
the debt accrued, he had been condemned 40 be hanged for robbery; a 
sentence, which, though not carried into effect, had balanced aécounts be- 
tween him and all the world at large. ‘The commissioners held that the 
defence, though new in its character, a good one; and Mr. Pearce, who 
had a little “national debt,” in different places, outstanding in chalk 
against him, went away obviously regarding the judge who had passed 
sentence upon him, as the very best friend he ever had in the world.— 
Query: As a sentence to be hanged dissolves all contracts—whether in 
chalk or otherwise—into which a man has previously entered—would it 
be of power, I wonder, to dissolve his marriage, and divorce him from his 
wife? As it was the custom, in former days, for persons to submit knotty 

oints to each other in this Magazine—I shall feel obliged to any “ Cor- 
respondént ” who can give a solution of my question. 

‘There is a great dispute in the French newspapers, which of the con- 
tending parties in Portugal, at this moment should be called the “ rebels.” 
The “ rebels,” I take it, must always be the deaten party; terms of re- 
proach are, in general, more descriptive of a man’s position than of his 
quality. Thus, Sir Joseph Banks properly objected to Johnson’s defini- 
tion of the word “‘ weed—a wild, worthless herb.”” The knight’s own de- 
finition was a great deal more like the thing—*‘ weed,*’ sub. from Veod, 
Saxon. “A plant that grows in the wrong place.” 

’ The Giobe of last night states, that “‘early yesterday morning, as some 
Boys were skaiting on the canal in the Park, the ice gave way, and one of 
them was unfortunately drowned’’—and goes on to “ lament that the 
Police officers are not more vigilant in preventing such accidents.” ‘The 
Police officers must be negligent of their (ulterior) interests, as well as of 
their duty, if they really are negligent in preventing them. I am surprised, 
however, that the ‘‘ Patent Skaiting,” which was exhibited a few years 
since at Covent Garden Theatre, did not make more way. It was, at 
least, as pleasant an exercise, I should think, as skaiting in the natural 
way ; and had the peculiar advantage that it could be executed in a warm 
room. 

A filthy wrangle is going on, promoted it appears by the Dean and 
Chapter of Windsor against the executors of the late Duke of York, as to 
the property of the Field Marshall’s baton, of which his highness died 

d. This baton, which appears to be a moveable of considerable 
value, the Dean and Chapter claim as their PERQUISITE. » It would. be 
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particularly convenient if the system of ‘ perquisites” (by which the private 
revenues of the Sovereign are devoured) could be got rid of entirely about 
the court ; as it has already been got rid of—because it was found an in- 
tolerable nuisauce—pretty nearly every where else. The fees and perqui- 
sites attached to some state offices are so enormous, that ceremonials are 
omitted in order to escape them. Those arising out of the late coronation 
were so large that I cannot venture to state them, not having a calculation 
immediately at hand; and I recollect that when the ‘* Bank Tokens” 
were issued, about ten years ago, one of the causes assigned for circulatin 
that silver currency, in preference to coining the metal into shillings me | 
sixpences, was the heavy sum which would become payable in fees to the 
officers of the Mint! Every system of “‘ vails,” too, has a natural tendency 
to run into abuse. Purchases are swelled, and consumption straightened, 
in order to increase the amount of the remainder, I rather believe that 
the accounts of Carlton House, if they could be practically checked, would 
exhibit some whimsical illustrations of this truth. All the leading news- 
papers, I observe, speak of the absence of fambeauz, for instanee, at the 
Duke of York’s funeral. -They were handed to the soldiers in the proces- 
sion in great numbers, but very few were lighted. The Times, I think 
it is, says that, in some of the streets of Windsor, the hearse at some parts 
could scarcely be distinguished from the mourning coaches, except by an 
occasional glimpse, afforded by the flickering of the few torches, held at 
considerable distances by the troops which lined the way. These torches 
were of white wax, and of a costly description: it would be. curious to 
know to what officer, the torches employed in the ceremony, and not 
consumed (as a perquisite) reverted ? 

A Wirk BY ADVERTISEMENT.—A French paper says, ‘‘ The gentle- 
man who advertised some few weeks ago in our paper for a wife, was mar- 
ried on Monday last,” (the paper is of Saturday) ‘“ to a lady procured by 
means of the advertisement—and has a son. We wish him joy,” &c. &c.! 
I am sure I wish the gentleman joy too. ‘* Domus et placens uxor !”’ as 
the quack doctors in their hand bills say ! 

The New Edinburgh Review is out: a weak number, I think, as the 
Review stands now—not to speak of the rank that it held formerly. Some 
of the papers are on subjects which have grown stale, and most of the 
others upon matters not of much general entertainment or iriterest. The 
best article is that upon the ‘‘ Counsel to Prisoners charged with capital 
offences,” which contains a great deal of sound argument and acute reason- 
ing; though I don't think it is so entirely conclusive as the author seems 
to assume. The question, at best, appears to be ohe which only leaves a 
choice of difficulties. ‘There may be mischief as the law stands at present, 
but there would, pretty certainly, continue to be mischief (though of a 
different character) if the law were altered in the way proposed; and the 
only doubt can be, in which course we shall be open to the least quantity 
of evil. 

It is true that, in Scotland, (where the reviewer perhaps lives) a prisoner, 
charged with felony, is already allowed to address the jury by his counsel, 
ind no inconvenience—as it is stated—ensues. But there is some difference 
between the being even satisfied that a system works perfectly well in 
one place (where it is already long established) and the being convinced 
that it would be expedient to establish it as a new arrangement, in another. 
Scotland, it will be recollected, has a great deal less to do in the way of ex- 
ecuting crigainal justice than England. The country affords less temptation, 
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and less opportunity, for the commission of crime; and, consequently, has 
her market far less crowded with those speculators whose business it is to 
live by the defence of crime, than ours is here. The thieves—alone—of 
Edinburgh, do not pay (as those of London do) ten thousand pounds a 
year to counsel and attornies : all the rogues of the three kingdoms do not 
flock to her shops and dwellings to plunder ; nor all the adventurers to her 
bat, to struggle —no matter how—for briefs, and fortunes. The quantity 
of crime to be dealt with in Scotland, the temper of the people, and the 
style, and regime established at the bar, all differ widely from the state of 
things which prevail in England; and yet Scottish advocates, I believe, 
are well aware—and, unless I am misinformed, no man has a better right 
to know the fact, than Mr. Jeffery himself—that culprits are sometimes 
acquitted, even in Scotland, by the ingenuity of their counsel, where they 
ought to have been punished ? 

Because—we have not made our arrangements—dull as we are—in 
England, without some meaning of our own, if we could be allowed to 
explain it, When we allow a man to defend himself in an action for the 
price of a pair of breeches, by the mouth of Mr. Scarlett—hut not against 
an indictment in which his life is implicated—for murder—our motive, 
right or wrong, has been this—we say, “‘ it matters very little, (in the first 
instance, which way the trial goes; but in the last, society has too deep an 
interest at stake, to permit any babbling, or trifling, or equivocation, which 
may interfere with the course of justice. We will allow more latitude to 
the shewing of real truth—no great matter as to the strict regularity of the 
method by which it is. got at—in a trial for felony, than we do in a civil 
case : but at the same time, we shut out, more peremptorily, the chance of 
any miscarriage by juggling or by quibble.” 

I do not mean at all to decide that the law ought to remain as it is; 
or even to say perenptorily that the balance of argument may not be in fa- 
vour of giving full liberty to counsel to address the jury in capital cases, 
as upon inferior indictments; but I do not think that the case for doing 
this is quite so clear as the writer in the Edinburgh Review seems to 
make it. 

The first effect of allowing counsel to address juries in capital cases, 
would be the introduction of a new style of forensic display, which would 
be at least unseemly, if not very mischievous. The getting a “ prisoner's 
brief” for some capital crime, in that case, woul he the getting an oppor- 
tunity of making a speech: and that opportunity would be used, by a 
great number of persons who have little general hope in cases of import- 
ance to be entrusted, without the slightest regard to any object beyond 
that of doing, or saying, something which should relieve them from obseu- 
rity. We should have, from the counsel for the prisoner, abuse of prose- 
cutors; denouncement of witnesses: appeals to all the prejudices and 
passions of juries. This would lead, of absolute necessity, to counter ap- 
enn inferences of extreme severity—to arguments addressed to men’s 

ears of robbery or wrong—and, in fact, to a merciless pleading against the 
prisoner’s life, by the counsel for the prosecution. We should have just 
the same description of squabbling, and defiance, and recrimination—only 
of a more vulgar description—in a court of life and death, that we have in 
the court of Common Pleas: one advocate’s prospects being built upon 
acquitting a prisoner—right or wrong; and the other’s reputation at stake 
—right or wrong—upon the hanging him: all which sort of lutte, and 
combat, may be well calculated to do eventual justice, and ys s pothing: 
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objectionable about it when the question is as to the price of a great coat, 
or the quality of a cask of blubber, but would be something offensive to 
decency and good taste, where the matter at stake was a human creature’s 
life. 

’ "This would only be unseemly; but—whatever it is—it is mere non- 
sense to say that a judge would, or could, repress, or stop it. No judge 
would be found to stop any defence—made by a prisoner, or made by a 
prisoner’s counsel—where the life of the culprit was at stake. It is true 
the judge would have a new duty to perform; and not of a very agreeable 
nature: he would have to reply to the arguments of counsel, and to argue 
with the jury against the prisoner—which would be something unpleasant ? 
It would sound oddly to hear the lord chief justice pleading as hard against 
a dying wretch in a case of highway robbery, or burglary, as the Chief 
Baron, for instance, pleaded against a defendant the other day, ip a case of 
libel. But another objection arises, far more important than that of un- 
seemliness ; 1 think it more than likely that the ends of justice would 
frequently be compromised by the alteration proposed. It is not the ‘‘ ma- 
kers of speeches’’ alone who would be employed as counsel in the defence 
of prisoners. Their custom would be worth the having of better people— 
of men of real ingenuity, subtlety, and discretion. And if there be a case 
or a subject upon which such a man might easily get up an argument 
which should mislead and perplex twelve persons of weaker intellect than 
himself, it is that very description of case or subject which is presented in 
in three-fourths of the most important trials which arise in the criminal 
judicature of the country. 

Of all descriptions of proof or evidence, that given in criminal cases, is 
generally the most open to cavil, and the most easy to perplex. And the 
higher we go in the scale of enormity, the more difficult it is generally, by 
plain and direct evidence to bring guilt home to the culprit. Murder is a 
crime, almost invariably proved—and necessarily—by the mere evidence 
of circumstances. By evidence, which, when we come to canvass it, 
seems frequently frightfully slight: and yet which is the very best that, 
under the circumstances, can exist to be adduced. To take the case of 
Thurtell for instance—a case that will be in general recollection—nobody 
has ever doubted the justice of the verdict in that case; and yet I cannot 
be persuaded that, to a lawyer of a certain description of talent—to such a 
man as the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas was—who might have ad- 
dressed the jury, something almost more than a chance for a verdict of ac- 
quittal was presented. The poor wretch himself who was tried, was a 
coxcomb as well as a villain. Some strangely judging person wrote a 
speech for him, every word of which was out of the way which pointed 
to his safety: he fancied that he spoke it like Kean the actor; was de- 
lighted—and hanged. But how fragile was all the proof in that case, if 
it had been handled by an advocate, who, instead of uttering tropes, 
would have pointed out difficulties and discrepancies ? 

‘Two men—by their own admission, accomplices after the murder— 
beyond much reasonable question, to all moral purpose, accomplices before 
it—the one having concealed the body of the murdered man in his house— 
the other, the man who first shewed that he knew the place in which it 
had been eventually disposed of—both these fellows, notorious villains, 
long before the murder in question—both having shared the plunder gained 
by the murder—both these had been absolutely pardoned (when it was 
found thatgone would not do)—a course almost unprecedented—to get 
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evidence against the prisoner. The next witnesses were a boy, the servant 
of one of these accomplices and approvers; and two women, of habits 
almost infamous; one, the same man’s wife, and the other his sister. 
The only evidence—independent of the statements of these wretches— 
was purely circumstantial : and, even as circumstantial, of a slight and 
uncertain character. ‘That the murder had been committed by some one, 
or more, of the three ruffians concerned, there could be no doubt; but, 
suppesing the man at the har to have been really no¢ present at the deed 
—which was not impossible upon the circumstantial evidence—he could 
have had no human means of proving that fact, for the only living crea- 
tures who could have proved it, would have been the actual criminals, 
who were saving their lives by swearing against him. The question 
which an able counsel would have argued upon that occasion, would 
not have. been whether the prisoner was altogether clear from guilt, 
but whether the evidence which the jury had heard, and the circumstances 
before them, were such as they could safely condemn a man to suffer death 
upon ? 

P Now this is a case, not singular, but of every day. The proof in most 
eases of felony is slight; and juries, where death is likely to follow, will 
always be nervously cautious how they convict. And, although it is an 
po maxim in criminal justice, that ‘‘ ten guilty men had better 

, than one, being innocent, should suffer,” yet, if we are not to 
take care that the * ten guilty’’ do not escape, the utility of criminal law 
is at an end. I do not mean to rely at all upon the argument “ that the 
present system works well.’’ I admit that the prisoner now, is no match 
for the counsel employed against him. ‘That though the judges do, in 
almost every instance, most cautiously and earnestly protect prisoners ; 
yet.that they cannot be “ of counsel” for them (that is that they cannot 
comment upon the prosecutor’s evidence, as they—the prisoners—if they 
possessed the power of expressing themselves clearly—would comment 
upon it). And that though the existing system, checked as it is by a 
guarded and humane surveillance, after the verdict is pronounced, perhaps 
does ample justice—that yet the prisoner has too many odds against him, 
and is entitled to be placed in a better situation. But, even admitting all 
this—and not at all assuming upon this hasty glance, even to prejudice 
the Edinburgh Reviewer’s question—yet I am not convinced that the 
cause of substantial justice would be aided by the introduction of a set 
of artists into its conduct, whose avowed business, and duty, is to per- 
plex, and confound, and mislead, and puzzle, and, in fact, defeat justice 
as far as possible. The law proposed, it must be recollected—the giving 
to prisoners the full power of employing counsel to address the jury for 
them—still does not at all, of necessity, place the culprit and his 

rosecutor upon a level—nor all culprits upon a level one with the other ; 
those prisoners who are without money to employ counsel, will remain 

as liable to be hanged without just cause, as ever! Where the object is 
to ‘attain the truth, I think, the less interference we have from those 

who are hired to perplex and defeat the truth, the better; and, as a 
course better calculated to place all parties upon an equality, instead of a 
Bill, to’enable counsel to make speeches, in capital cases, on behalf of 

isoners, I should be well pleased to see a law passed, prohibiting 
counsel from addressing the jury, in criminal cases, altogether. 
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The: Bhurmhese War, by Major Snod- 
grass; 1827.—Bringing the events of the 
whole war together, this will of course be a 
welcome narrative. Nothing new—nothing 
but what is confirmative of the despatches, 
scraps of which bave been from time to time 
doled out to us through the public prints, is 
to be expected—the writer was himself the 
Commander-in-chief's political secretary. 
Wedo not affirm the narrative is not sub- 
stantially correct, we only hint, that if 
aught required concealment, the station of 
the writer precludes him from exposing it. 
We are, however, content with the narrative ; 
whether all be told or not, enough is told,— 
which is what we most wanted—to account 
for the tardiness of the conquest. The ene- 
my, though known to be capable of bringing 
large bedies into the field, was also known 
to be incupable of sustaining the efforts of 
disciplined troops. And the fact is, at last, 
that the Commander with an army never ex-- 
ceeding six or seven thousand, and that num- 
ber never effective, defeated assemblages of 
sixty and seventy thousand. Then why were 
three campaigns required? To make up for 
lack of information in the planning, and lack 
of means in executing the plans, The truth 
uppears to be, that those who planned and 
sanctioned the war, presumed upon a spirit 
of dissatisfaction through the Bhurmhese ter- 
ritory, which did not exist. The Bhurmhese 
lad encircled themselves with conquered pro- 
vinces—Pegu on the south, Assam on the 
north, Arracan on the west; of course, each 
of these provioces would bail the arrival of— 
an invader, and welcome any one, who came 
—to exchange the yoke of slavery. It vever 
entered into the pericraniums of the India 
council, that these provinces, though con- 
quered, might not be in a stute of slavery 
—that they might be fairly incorporated 
with their conquerors, and as free (if the 
word can be used) as the Bhurmbese them- 
selves. And the fact proved to be, that 
none of these discontented people bad the 
least wish to throw off the intolerable yoke. 
But, however, in the style in which we so 
often do things, the expedition was despatched, 
to take its chance, against Rangoon—unfur- 
nished with the means of advancing up the 
country, either by land or by water; neither 
with boats to pass up the rivers, nor waggons 
tocarry provisions by land. Tbe malcontent 
natives were to find all for us. All too was 
to be ended at once—the capture of Rangoon 
involved the couquest of the empire; or even 
Ava was to be stormed, if it were necessary, 
before the rains setin. The forces landed 
in May, and the rains hegan in June. 

But we will give our readers a sketch of 
the war, In May 1824, troojs to the amount 
of five or six thousand were assembled at the 
Great Andaman Isles, and forthwith set sail 
for Rangoon—some small detachments being 
previously despatched to take possession of 
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an island on the Arracan coast, and another 
point or two—thus weakening their strength 
in the outset, for no very obvious advantage. 
A feeble resistance was made to their land- 
ing, and Rangoon was quickly evacuated— 
quite abandoned, and left without provisions 
or inhabitants—a miserable place—a vast 
assemblage of wooden huts raised from the 
ground, with a few brick buildings, and one 
splendid and conspicuous pagoda. The dock- 
yards too, of which report spoke so magnifi- 
cently, were found with one sloop on the 
stocks, and nothing but a few wretched coast- 
ers was to be seen in theharbour, At Ran- 
goon the army were forced to continue, unable 
to advanee— joined by nota soul of the discon- 
tented, but hoping still that the natives would 
think better of the matter—would discover 
their own interests, and supply our wants, 

In the meanwhile, the enemy’s troops, 
which had been assembled in the north, ex- 
pecting the attack on thatside, collected round 
Rangoon; and several encounters new follow- 
ed, in which the Bhurmbese were invariably 
repulsed—their stockading system being but 
a feeble resistance against artillery, These 
slockades, by the way, of which we have 
heard so much in the Bhurmbese war, were 
lines of defence, consisting of trunks of trees 
set firmly in the ground, as closely together 
as possible, and sometimes sixteen or eigh- 
teen feet high. In June, a force under one 
of the principal ministers was routed; in 
July and August, another of a more formi- 
dable description, under the command of the 
Kitig’s brother, backed by a suite of astrolo- 
gers, &e., was in like manner defeated. The 
Bhurmblese now became alarmed, and Bun- 
doola, a commander of the highest reputa- 
tion for skill and luck, was summoned from 
Arracan to take the command, and by him a 
force of sixty thousand was brought to bear 
upon Rangoon in December. The rains bad 
set in in June, and continued till October. 
The British army during this period suffered 
greatly, subjected to continual barassings 
through the whole rainy season, when “ no 
European troops could have kept the field 
twenty-four hours,” and disease spreading 
rapidly among them. Very soon after the 
landing at Rangoon, detachments had been 
sent to the south to take possession of Tavoy 
and Mergue; and to these places, towards 
the end of the rains, had the sick been con- 
veyed ; and, quickly recovering, were re-as- 
sembled by the time Bundoola had collected 
his overwhelming hosts for the attack of 
Rangoon in December. These attacks were 
of the same impetuous, but unskilful kind 
with the lormer; and, by the middle of the 
month, the army was completely routed, and 
the invincible Bundoola himself slain. 

Reinforcements had, before this event, ar- 
rived from Bengu!; and preparations were 
now made for advancing up the country, 
some by water up the Irrawaddy, and some 
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by land. In February 1825 they set out; 
but the land-division, when mid-way between 
Rangoon and Prome, found themselves 
obliged to return to Donooben, to aid the 
detachment by water, which had failed in 
repulsing the enemy’s force; and thus it was 
not till late in April, the whole of the troops 
arrived at Prome, about two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred miles up the Irra- 
waddy. Here the campaign of 1825 may be 
saii toclose. The rains set in early inJune, 
and no farther advance was thought of till 
November. Iv the meanwhile, the Bbur- 
mhese made desperate effurtsto assemb!e new 
forces, Aitempts at negociaticn were also 
made; but ibe object of the Bhurmhese, in 
these negociaiions, was palpably to gain 
time; and, in November, anarmy of seventy 
thousand was actually brought up before 
Prome. To these the British commander 
had only about three thousund Europeans and 
two thousand Sepoys to oppose, but they 
finally routed and dispersed these numerous 
forces. 

Alter this, which seemed the decisive de- 
feat, the Little army prepared for marching 
upon Ava, the capital of the empire; and, 
by the end of December, arrived at Mellooni. 
Here the terms of a peace were concluded, 
but not fivally ratified by the King; and here 
anotier ferce of the Blurmiese were routed, 
On the 25th January, 1826, the army again 
moved forward upou Ava. Tey were soon 
met by Dr. Price, one of the American mis- 
sionaries (who bad been thrown into prison 
on the commencement of hostilities, on the 
supposition of his being an Englishman), and 
a surgeon of the name of Sandford, who had 
been taken privouer about « monih before, 
commissioned by the government to open a 
new negociation for peace, and to take back 
the terms. They were accordingly informed 
of the terms; and the commander promised 
in the mean time not to advance beyond 
Pagham-new for twelve days, a place, which 
he could not possibly reach in less than ten. 
When witbina day’s march of this Pagham- 
new, intelligence was received of anew army 
assembled, which, to the amount of eizhteen 
or twenty thousand, in fact, they encountered 
the very next day, the 9th February, and 
routed as before. Again the army advenced, 
and finaily were met at Yanduboo, only forty- 
five miles from Ava, by two ministers of 
state, and peace was concluded, much to the 
disappointment of the British army, who 
were looking to the spoils of Ava, as some 
compensation for the long and painful harass- 
ings of three campaigns, to which ignorance 
or presumption bad exposed them. 

Major Snodgrass leit the army at Mel- 
looni, with the treaty concluded at that 
place. 





A very interesiing narrative has just been 
published, addressed to the late Mr, Butter- 
worth, by Mrs. Judson, the wife of one of the 
American missionaries in Bhurmha, detailing 
the miseries suffered by ber husband from the 
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cruelties of the Bhurmbese; with some de- 
scriptive particulars of the Bhurmbese court. 
These excellent and resolute individuals— 
still pursuing their purpose —have established 
themselves in Arracan under British protec- 
tion, 


Life of Mrs. Siddons, by James Boaden, 
Esq-; 1827.— This gentleman’s Life of 
Kemble, lust year, fairly exhausted our pa- 
tience ; and we turned to these two volumes 
—made, it seems, to match the former— 
with a kind of loathing reluctanee, which 
nothing but our respect for the once conspi- 
cuous subject of the memoir would enable us 
to strive against. As our duty bade us, we 
began at the beginning, and read—yes, 
reader, we read the “ Dedication te the 
King ;’’? and we trust but one other mortal will 
read it,—may fe resolve to discountenance 
for ever the crawling fawningness of the 
language. What but disgust, does the writer 
think, can it excite in a manly spirit to be 
told to his face, not only that his virturs 
are real in the GLORIES OF HIS EMPIRE, 
but that these virtues stoop even to the de- 
coration of his capiratL; that the vigilance 
of his MaJsesry’s observation is EVERY 
WHERE; and kis government, in the atten- 
tion to the condition of his subjects, PATRI: 
ARCHAL ?*—OHE ! 

Then follows an “ Introduction,” of seve- 
ral pages, to account for the author’s writing 
a lile beiore the life terminates-—all in the 
worst possible taste—with a deal of talk 
about Alcides and Achilles; and the impor- 
tant information that he did not himself ven- 
ture upon a ** juslum volumen,” till he was 
sixty—of course we are to expect the bene- 
fits of discretion and judgment in full matu- 
rity. If he bad been twice sixty, it would 
not very much have surprised us, 

But, though we are in no very good hu- 
mour with Mr. Boaden, the book is better, 
than the last. He talks himself, we believe, 
of having benefited by the remarks of the 
critics, and that be has in consequence made 
his book more compact—no, no, we recol- 
lect—it bas more unily, he says. Ublucky 
pbrase—for the work, while professing to be 
inemvirs of Mrs. Siddons, actually suspends 
these memoirs for two hundred and fifty 
pages, to give the general history of the 
London stage from 1776 to 1782, the inter- 
vening years between Mrs. Siddon’s first re- 
tirement and her final return. But the book 
is an improvement still. Wien he does get 
into the heart of the memoir, he sticks to it ; 
and gives no bad conception of her peculiari- 
ties and excellencies in some of her leading 
characters. We could select Lady Mac- 
beth; not that we incline to attach any im- 
portance to the opinions of a man, so mani- 
festly bent upon extravagant eulogy as he is. 
Mrs. Siddons was, doubtless, an actress of ex- 
traordinary powers, but that she surpassed 
all of ** woman born,’? we do not choose to 





* It is with this swelling type Mr. Boaden en- 
forces his fummery. 
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affirm, because wecannot make the necessary 
comparison; nor exactly to confide in the 
eulogist, because, when we meet wiib eulo- 
gies, we feel a disposition to look to the 
judgment of the parties making the eulogies, 
as well as to the merits of those respecting 
whom they are made, 

Mrs. Siddons was born in 1755. Her pa- 
rents, it is very Well known, were managers 
of a country theatre. She herself was suckled 
and cradied on the stage; and, im ber thir- 
teenth year, possessing an agreeable voice, 
sustained the heroines of all the operas, and 
sang the incidental music of other pieces. 
The person to whom, she was afterwards 
married was the leading performer of her 
father’s theatre, playing every thing from 
Hamlet to Harlequin; and, before Miss 
Kemble was fifteen, there was between them 
a declared attachment. The father disap- 
proving of so early an union, removed her, 
and placed her under the “ protection of Mrs. 
Greuthead ;” what this “ protection” means 
we know not, or why so ambiguous a phrase 
should be used. If Miss Kemble was a ser- 
vant, no body will suppose that condition of 
life to reflect any real disgrace on her after- 
superiorities. But Mr. Bouden twaddles of 
her father’s expecting herto look beyond the 
precarious profession of the stage—which 
must be nonsense; turning ber upon the 
stage, as he had done, from her very leading- 
strings, for what else was she likely to be 
fit? And again, of the brighter prospects 
opening to her under the protection of Mrs. 
Greathead, which must be a little flight of 
imagination. With Mrs. G. however, let the 
situation have been what it may, the young 
lady resolved not to remain—her soul was in 
the scenes—an intercourse by letter had been 
kept up with Siddons; and, at the end of two 
years, an application was made, not of course 
likely then to succeed, to Mr. Garrick; 
which failing, she resoluicly quitted Mrs. 
Greatbead, returned to the stage, and married 
Mr. Siddons before she was eighteen. 

When about twenty, she did suceved in her 
attempts to present herself on the London 
boards, in the character of Portia; and, in 
the course of the season, in a few other less 
significant characters, but made little sensa- 
tion, This Mr. Boaden attributes to “ esta- 
blished favourites.’ In his opinion she was 
then equa! to any thing, and any body, &c. 
This, of course, is highly improbable. The 
sensation she made six vears afler was in- 
stantaneous and unequivocal; and there were 
reigning favourites still. At the end of the 
season, feeling her disappointment, she with- 
drew to the country, and was for some time 
the popular performer at Bath. No attempt 
was made to return to London for six years. 
This interval of six years—not to be lost— 
Mr. Boaden occupies, not with any account 
of Mrs. Siddons, but with the bistory of the 
stage; and her absence he compares, after 
his manner, to the retirement of Achilies 
from ihe field of Troy, when insulted by 
Agamemnon; and himselfto Homer, Homer 
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compensates the absence of his bero by th 
catalogue of commanders and ships, and Mr. 
Boaden that of his heroine with a catalogue 
of all the actors and actresses that strutted 
their hour till the recall of Mrs, Siddons. 

In 1752—under betier auspices, perhaps, 
and doubtless much improved—she re-ap- 
peared in London, and was at once acknow- 
ledged the first actress of her day; un emi- 
nence which she maintained till ber final re- 
treat in 1812. 

The manilest superiority of the young per- 
former—she was not twenty-seven on her 
return—excited the envy of some, and the 
jealousy of others among ber competitors; 
und some very base meaus were used to turn 
the tide of popularity against her, particularly 
by charging her with refusing to play fora 
charity, and a decayed actor, except ata higher 
price than was usual; the effects of which 
were, however, averted by the promptitude 
of her friends, and still more by ber own 
firmpess. From her first introduction too— 
we speak of 1782—she met with extraordi- 
hary attentions from the higher classes of so- 
clety, und maintained trom the first a bearing 
of equelity among them, which speaks, as 
we say, Volumes of her for sirength of cha- 
racter, aud propriety of demeanour, With 
the power of moving in this elevated spbere, 
sO fluttering to the vainer feelings of the 
lowly-born, it is no wonder she shunned the 
society of her compeers; but this alienation 
tgain excited the ill-will of those with whom 
she was compelled to come® in close contaci, 
aud occasioned her frequent vexation. Her 
dresses, too, were magnificent, and were said 
to dip deep into the treasury ; and inaeces- 
sible as such splendour was to the rest of the 
ladies, was another source of envy, ond one 
which finally involved her in her brother’s 
unpopularity. On two or three occasions, 
after her retirement in 1812, particularly ber 
brother Charles’s benefit, she presented ber- 
self again to the public ; and, for a season or 
two, gave her readings from Milton and 
Shakespeare, ina style of excellence which 
has never been surpassed, and will long be 
remembered. 

T'ransalpine Memoirs, or Anecdotes and 
Observations, shewing the actual State of 
Itaiy and the Italians. By an English 
Cutholic ; 1826. 

- - A curious sight, 

And very much unlike what people write.” 
So quotes the writer; for our own parts we 
have not been able to discover this mighty 
difference. The author’s remarks bear 
chiefly upon Rome and Naples; and not- 
withsianding the imposing title-page, are 
coufined, pretty much, to the description 
of buildings and the detail of ceremonies; 
but these buildings have been described, and 
these ceremonies detailed, a thousand times ; 
and the only difference appears to us to be 
in the tone in which the said ceremonies 
are spoken of. He does not, and as a Ca- 
tholic, he could not, ridicule them ; and though 
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by implication he is occasionally free enouzh, 

he has always a word or two of apology for 

them ; the whole, however, is touched with 
a light and lively pencil—never prosing 
enough to weary. For the occasional free- 
doms, not amounting perhaps to more than 
flippancies, we leave him to his confessor. 


Of the Romans, (says he,) after living among 
them many months, I know little more than their 
general feelings. Though I was acquainted with 
some of them, they are, very naturally, unwilling 
to put themselves out of their way, to receive 
successive flights of birds of passage ; whom, from 
all I perceived, they do not like, even as passen- 


gers. Those whom I met in company, I generally 
found amiable, diseontented people. —(Vol. 1. 
p. 155). 


Discontented with the government, we sup- 
pose, he means; for elsewhere, he says : 


They complain, and with reason, that every 
branch of the administration is entrusted to 
the clergy, the chief of the goverment being of 
that order. But why not admit his secular sub- 
jects to secular charges? The Pope is, indeed, 
head of the Chureh, and as such, chief of a re- 
ligious government; but he is also temporal 
sovereign, and as such, head of a secular govern- 
ment. These reflections are, however, of no avail 
to the laymen who want places, and they pass 
their lives as best they may.—(Vol. [. p, 75). 


Though professing thus to know little of 
the Romans, he speaks of the Italians, with 
respect to their religious belief, in these ge- 
neral, but probably pretty correct terms: 


The religious belief of the Italians is like that 
of the greater part of the world; with this dif- 
ference, however,—it is free from scepticism. They 
receive, and profess to believe, all the articles of 
the Catholic faith ; they question nothing: they 
deny nothing; they admit every thing; but this 
admission, this belief alters nothing in their morals 
or conduct, they themselves never think of it; they 
have been brought up so; they have been told that 
it is the religion they are to belong to; they see it 
professed by all around them; none do, none ever 
have arraigned its truth, they have never been 
called upon to decide between adverse opinions, and 
they therefore allow those they found to continue 
as a matter of course. Although many adopt the 
modern spirit of philosophy, yet the generality seem 
to think their easy and fuconclusive manner of 
professing the established religion to be less 
troublesome than would be a philosophical oppo- 
sition.—(Vol. IT. 118). 


Speaking of monks, he says: 


I believe that the remarks of English travellers 
on the “ ditty, lazy monks,” apply generally to 
those capucins, one of whom now stood on the 
rock before me. As to their dirtiness, poverty 
is the spirit of their order; befcre the institution 
of which, all convents, if not exclusively reserved 
for nobles, required of those admitted into their 
communities at least a good education, and a 
dowry more or Jess considerable. St. Francis, 
therefore, founded his order chiefly for the re- 
ception of the poorer classes, of working men and 
“peasants, Who are certainly capable of as much 
devotion as the higher ranks of society ; and owing 
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to the strictness of its rules, and to its being 
unable to possess any landed property, its mem- 
bers subsisting only on voluntary charitable con- 
tributions, this order is mainly supplied by poor 
men: Then as to their /aziness, these capucins’ 


convents have generally very large parishes 
attached to them, which are served, with great 
zeal and attention, by their priests. Yet an 


Italian secular priest remarked to me—for the 
secular have a sort of enmity against the conven- 
tual clergy—that St. Francis was very astuto— 
cunning, in not having allowed his orderto possess 
landed property ; as on that account, no ove had 
any interest in dispersing it, and when dispersed 
with others, it was always the first to re-establish 
One would, however, have expected “ cun- 
ning” to be the last epithet applied to the founder 
of this useful order of self-denial.—(Vol. II. p. 69). 


The author was at Rome soon time after 
the election of Leo XIL.—an event which 
he found to be the subject of general con- 
versation. He details the on dits of the day, 
which amount to this, that Leo’s election 
was the surprise of every body. The courts 
of France, Austria, and Spain bave each of 
them a veto against any particular cardinal ; 
but as this veto can only be once exercised, 
the exercise of it is usually delayed to the 
latest moment. Two-thirds of the conclave 
decide the election. Cardinal Sevaroli, i! 
seems, was on the point of being elected, 
when the representative of Austria inter- 
posed, on the ground, it was understood, 
that Sevaroli, when legate at Vienna, had 
refused to be present at Napoleon’s mar- 
riage with the Archduchess, Sevaroli, on 
his rejection, bad influence enough to re- 
commend his friend Gerga, and in the course 
of the following night collected votes suffi- 
cient to secure his election the following 
morning, before the French representative, 
who had orders to prevent Gerga’s election, 
had time to interpose. This is the story re- 
ported, says the writer; yet Cardinal de la 
F., the French representative, speaks much 
in praise of Leo XII., and asserts that his 
election was decreed by Providence; and 
in truth, adds he, 7¢ seems to have been quite 
providential, if the court of France was 
opposed to it. 


itself. 


Gerga, Leo XII. is said to be of a poor gentle- 
man’s family of Spoleti. In his youth he had 
been a great chasseur, and followed the chase as 
an exercise beneficial to his health. On this ac- 
count, as soon as his exaltation was made known, 
it was hailed by the following epigram of the 
still subsisting Pasquins: 

** Se il Papa é cacciatore 
Son cani i Cardinali, 
Son selve le Provincie, 
Ed i sudditi animali.” 

Leo XII. is supposed to be a great admirer and 
advocate of the ancien regime—of ancient man- 
ners and eustoms—and of wishing to bring his sub- 
jects to @ great severity of morals and appearance. 
Thus, aecording to the plan of reform, he has pub- 
lished ediets, by whieh he forbids drinking in 
wine-houses; these who are dry, are obliged to 
buythrough a grate the measure of wine, and 
either to drink it standing in the street, or to carry 
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it home. You may conceive the discontent this 
ordonnance could not fail to eause amongst the 
lower classes; one or two sbirri have been 
stabbed in a late contest in a transteverian wine 
shop. 

A woman announced to me, the other day, in 
great agitation, that an order was about to be 
published, commanding the different classes of 
subjects, to wear particular dresses, by which 
they might be distinguished. My informer la- 
mented, therefore, at the prospect of being obliged 
to cast aside all her present wardrobe, and con- 
sidered how she should look when dressed in 
yellow stockings and blue cap; for it had been 
settled what was to be the dress of each order. 
The whole, however, turned out to be a fudge— 
a Roman laugh against themselves and their con- 
dition. The promoter and encourager of these 
dispositions that are lent to the Pope, is said to 
be the Cardinal della Somaglia, the secretary of 
state. He is reported to have had the intention— 
but to have been deterred from it by embassies 
from the different towns—of diminishing the publie 
expenditure, by abolishing the charge of lamp- 
lighting; because, he is related to have said, in 
his youth no streets were ever lighted at night, 
and that, nevertheless, a// went on just as well. 


I now hear that the committee for vaecination 
has thus been lately suppressed as an innovation. 


Talking lately with some Romans, the conver- 
sation turned on Cardinal della Somaglia, Some- 
body affecting to mistake the name, called him 
Somarella—a little ass—Indeed I myself had had 
with him a recent interview, from whieh I had 
retired penetrated with due respect for his age 
and station; but the person to whom the other 
was speaking, immediately caught up the pun, 
repeating: Ji Cardinale della Somarelia ! Oh, 
questo mi piace! —Ohb, I like that! 

When the French were in possession of Rome, 
they cleared away the shabby buildings that en- 
cumbered the ground around the beautiful column 
of Trajan: and the earth being dug away as low 
as the base of that column, twenty or thirty pil- 
lars, broken off at a greater or less distance from 
their pedestals, were exposed to view ; they are 
all, however, without capifa/s. These mutilated 
pillars, the remains of the Forum of Trajan, are 
known to modern Roman wits by the appellation 
of the Consistory. 

Iwas this morning stopped in the street by a 
procession of children, two of whom carried a 
eross, which the others followed singing—a very 
common amusement at Rome ;—approaching the 
wall to make room for them, I saw an edict per- 
mitting the exportation of gunpowder, as the 
manufacture of that article exceeded @ bisogni 
delo stato—the wants of the state. Huw good ! 


We must find space for a few words on 
the papyri manuscripts. The author visited 
the apartment in Naples, where the process 
of unrolling is carried on. 


The rolls, (says he), are completely burnt ; buat 
they are no more consumed than would be a sheet 
of coarse writing paper by being lighted intoa 
flame, which, soon dying atvay of itself, would 
leave what was written still legible on the un- 
broken cinder. These rolis of papyri are only 
written on one side, and that side is innermost. 
On the outward and uninscribed side, a steady 
hand, with a small paint-brush, attaches with glue, 
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goldbeater’s skin, and the piece of scerched pa- 
pyrus, thus backed, is picked off from the roll 
with a small pvinted steel instrument. When a 
sheet, twelve or fifteen inches long, is thus de- 
tached, it is inframed behind glass, and carefully 
copied as inscriptions are drawn. The few gaps 
and words destroyed in the original manuscript 
are then supplied by a jury of learned men. 

Notwithstanding the simplicity of the process, 
which was carried on before me, but three 
volumes of the many rolls have been printed. A 
society has the monopoly of these manuscripts ; 
otherwise, I have been assured, private individuals 
of Naples would, long since, have published them 
all, 

The late administrator of this museum never 
entered the building either before, or during, or 
after his administration.—(Vol. I. p. 207). 


The Revolt of the Bees; 1827.—This is 
an eccentric kind of thing—a political alle- 
gory, painiully but blunderingly elaborated. 
The Bees, it will be supposed, represent 
society. Impelled by restless and ambitious 
spirits, the said Bees, once upon a time, 
changed, not only the form of their govern- 
ment, but the very principles of society ; for 
instead of all working, as before, for the 
common good, each was now to pursue bis 
own—to appropriate, thatis, his gains, and 
further his own interests to the full extent of 
his abilities and opportunities. The speedy 
consequence of this change, was the orders 
of rich and poor. Hence arose quarrels and 
disorders ; and hence also arose laws and 
lawyers. Masters and servants pulled dif- 
ferent ways. Inequalities of property be- 
came every day more conspicuous and pefni- 
cious; and power augmented with augmenting 
wealth. The right of legislation was all 
with the rich, and they of course studied 
their own advantage, and made laws to suit 
their own purposes. Those who shrunk 
from labour courted the patronage of the 
great, and to secure it, exerted their abilities 
in contributing to their pleasures and ad- 
vocating their schemes. The interests of the 
poor were forgotten, or rather were disre- 
garded. The priests inculeated submission, 
resignation— passive obedience ; the econo- 
mists, while professing to develope the in- 
terests of the whole, laboured to point out 
the most effective mode of expressing the 
maximum of virtue from the bones and si- 
news of the poor, and to make tbe great still 
greater. By them tbe genius of mechapism 
was invoked, and steam and machinery 
quickly threw myriads—helpless and dis- 
contented—upon the world. Starvation 
covered the land, and the execrations of 
misery echoed around it. The rich became 
alarmed, and schemes of every kind, wicked 
or wild, were caught at and promulgated ; 
and gladly would they have expelled, or ex- 
terminated, or annihilated the surplus popu- 
lation. In the midst of this confusion of 
expedients appeared a sage of a Bee, who 
apnounced the existence of a society insti- 
tuted upon co-operative principles, and 
flourishing under the exercise of them— 
principles manifestly calculated to sweep 
away the fatal evils introduced by the late 
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revolt of the Bees from the good old govern- 
ment of their ancestors. The existence, or 
the possibility of such asociety was scouted — 
it was unintelligible—it was fantastic—it 
was ideal, and all the while it was, never- 
theless, the very institution from which the 
Bees had revolted. 

Every expedient failed, and a civil war 
ensued, of the most deadly kind—poor against 
rich. And now suddenly to the contending 
armies appeared an awful vision of Allan 
Ramsay, whose happy valley between the 
ridges of the Pentland Hills, had been the 
scene of the Bee Society, aud now of their 
wars. The spirit of the poet undertakes to 
cure all ills, and exhibits to their wondering 
guze the very society announced by the Bee 
Owen ;—and the rest of the book is occupied 
in tracing the marvels of the new establish- 
ment—which new establishment, reader, 
proves to be the co-operative one—a reali- 
zation, in short, of Mr. Owen’s reveries on a 
most magnificent, luxurious, enchanting, ir- 
resistible scale. The object of the book, 
then, is to contrast the vices of existing so- 
ciety—the competitive system, as it is, not 
unaptly, termed, with the corrections and 
virtues of the “ new view’—the co-ope- 
rative system ; but this object is pursued in 
a style of childish romance—exhibiting the 
effects of the system in an incompatible 
union of passionjess equanimity, and vo- 
luptuous elegance—fitted only to muke ab- 
surdity more absurd. 

That the vices of society are rapidly mul- 
tiplying by inequalities of property and se- 
arations of ranks, cannot for one moment 
be doubted ; nor can it be doubted by any 
unbjassed person, that these inequalities are 
augmenting by the acts of the legislature~— 
the members looking mainly to their own 
interesis— or that the economists wre playing 
blindly, or designedly, into the hands of 
the great; but that any removal of the real 
evils of society can be accomplisbed by the 
institution, general or partial, of co-ope- 
rative societies; or any good effected by 
imeulcating the belief that society could by 
possibility be cut down into thousands of 
little independent coteries, and all made to 
act alike, as if men were made of pasteboard 
instead of passion, and as if all were born 
alike, instead of no two being so—every 
atom of experience warring «against the 
nonsense —the very supposition of these 
things, we say, proves the persons enter- 
taining such puerilities neither know them- 
selves, nor their fellows—neither the stuff of 
which society is made, nor the aciual con- 
dition of it. 

But itis not worth while to warm upon 
it,—and if we speak sharply of the book, 
it is with reference to the pretended utility 
of it—for we believe the writer serious. He 
is, we doubt not, a man of excellent feeling, 
and obviously a person of no mean culti- 
vation— a man prompted by the sympathies 
of his nature to deplore the evils of life, but 
not destined to alleviate them. The writing 


is carefully polished ; and through the whole 
there runs, nevertheless, a sleepy-—slow- 
winding flow, not unsuited, it may be 
suid, to the visionariness of the subject. 

Let the reader contemplate the beautiful 
vignette in the tide-page, drawn by Corbould, 
and engraved by Wallis; it is worth the 
whole volume ten times over. 


The Fluxional Calculus: an elementary 
Treatise, designed for the Students of the 
Universities, and for those who desire to be 
acquainted with the Principles of Analysis ; 
by Thomas Jephson, B.D. Baldwin, Loudon. 
—Partly from the effect of ancient preju- 
dice, and partly from the want of elementary 
books in our own language on the subject, 
analytical science has only of late been suc- 
cessfully cultivated in this country. But, as 
if during her protracted torpor from the 
death of Newton, the genius of England had 
been Collecting strength for such an effort, 
she at once attained a proud pre-eminence ; 
and our philosopliers do not yield to those of 
the continent in the extent of their researches, 
or in their abilityin conducting them. Now 
on no subject of human learning is a per- 
fectly clear perception of first principles so 
indispensable as in the mathematics ; and an 
elementary work on any of the branches of 
them requires not only clearness of demon- 
stration and perspicuity of expression, but to 
be as far as possible independent of every 
other one, and complete in itself—this is not 
the case with Mr. Jephson’s treatise, pre- 
tending to require in the siudent merely a 
little previous knowledge in algebra and 
geometry ; it is, in fuct, unintelligible except 
to those well versed in these sciences, while 
the generally obscure and frequently equivo- 
cal manner in which the author expresses 
himself, renders his work unfit for a beginner 
in the science of which it professes to treat. 
Now, yielding Mr. Jephson full credit for a 
perfect acquaintance with his subject, though 
the value aitached by bim to tle infinitesimal 
method of Leibuitz, affording at best but a 
compensation of errors, is almost unaccount- 
able, we conceive that the sole purpose to 
which his book can be applied is, to serve as 
a magazine of the abstruse but useless ques- 
tions whick form so prominent a part of an 
academical examination. For a thorough 
knowledge of the calculus, as well as an ele- 
mentary one, recourse must be had to the 
work of Mr. Lardner, by far the best that 
hus appeared on the subject since analysis has 
attracted the English mathematicians, who, 
we may reflect with pride, have sedulously 
avoided the error so prevalent on the conti- 
nent, of rendering analysis a substitute for 
geometry, instead of its assistant; and have 
not been misled by the illusion—that a cal- 
culus can elicit new principles, and is not 
confined to facilitating the combination of 
those which already exist. 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry ; contain- 
ing the whole twelve books: translated into 
English from the edition of Peyvard, To 
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which are added, Algelraic Demonstra- 
tons to the second and fifth books ; also 
Deductions in the first six, eleventh and 
twelfth books; with Notes, critical and 
explanatory. By George Phillips, Queen’s 
College, Cambridge; Part I, Books | to 6. 
Baldwin, London, 1826.— When there are so 
many works on the elemen/s of geometry, 
which, either by supplying a few links, and 
thus rendering more cortinuous the chain of 
demonstration, or by presenting a more per- 
spicuous arrangement, are superior to the ele- 
ments ef Euclid; and when there already 
exist in our language such excellent editions 
of that work, we cannot see the reason 
which could have induced Mr. Phillips to 
undertake this new translation. He bas fol- 
lowed, it is true, the most modern and ap- 
proved text of the author; but, as far as he 
has hitherto gone, what benefits result from 
it? A few deductions are annexed, and al- 
gebraic demonstrations to the second and 
fifth books— mere puerilities. The pleonasm 
in Euclid’s definition of an angle, and in that 
of an isosceles triengle, is overlooked; the 
fifth postulate is left without note or com- 
ment, alihough involving a subject which 
bas engaged the ablest mathematicians ; and 
the difficulties arising cut of the doctrine of 
proportion are barely removed by the assis- 
tance of Dr. Robertson. In bis preface, he 
favours the ridiculous pretensions of the 
Greeks (quicquid Grecia mendux audet in 
historia), whose vanity Jed them to claim, as 
of their own invention, whatever could em- 
bellish the mind or benefit society. Thales, 
for example, first teaching the Egyptians to 
measure the height of the pyramids by the 
extent of their shadows—althouch the con- 
struction of these pyramids implies some 
knowledge of the mechanical arts, and their 
positicn involves the tracing of a meridian 
line, and some acquaintance with the projec- 
tion of shadows, &c. If the Greeks were in 
every respect so superior to the Egyptians, 
why was it that in the country of the latter 
the former uniformly sought to acquire infor- 
mation. We agree with Sir William Drum- 
mond in something more than suspecting the 
originality of the discoveries of Pythagoras, 
and of the schocl of which he was the foun- 
der, and think it as likely that a bhecatomb 
was Offered by the philosopher, at least if 
there be any truth in the report, upon re- 
membering the demonstration of a truth he 
had formerly been taught, »s for having 
found out the truth itself. The Greeks, like 
the Romans, are their own historians; and, 
when the instances of their bad faith are 
confessedly so numerous, we must receive 
with extreme disirust whatever is advanced 
on such doubtful authority. 

Greek and Fuglish Lexicon, Ly Rev. J. 
Groves; 1826.-—We have now four Greek 
lexicons in English, one by Dr, Jones, a 
second by Dr. Donnegan ; a third, published 
by Valpy, professedly a translation of Sebre- 
velius’s, and clandestinely a pillaging, more 
vr less, of Dr. Jones, who has been wnwise 
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enough to throw away his time, temper, and 
money upon the Chancery Court, and all to 
no purpose ; for how was he to prove a case 
like his to the technical specifications re- 
quired by the Court?—and a fourtb, the one 
before us, by Mr. Groves. On the respective 
merits of these bulky productions, it will not 
be expected that we should give a detailed, 
or scareely a specific opinion; let it be 
enough for us to say generally, as we may 
truly, that, on a cursory glancing over tbe 
whole, and an occasional comparing of parts, 
all of them seem to be respeciably exe- 
cuted, and will prove to beeminently useful in 
the furthering the attainment of the Jan- 
guage—Dr. Jones’s the most—though in 
schools the least so, He has the merit of 
coming first into the field ; but his successors 
have had the advantage—and they have all 
of them taken that advantage—of his pio- 
neering. He has also, for his own emolu- 
ment, put too much of what he will call 
philosophy, first into the arrangement of the 
words, and next into the deductions and 
transitions of words from their original to 
their derivative and associated meanings, All 
this “ philosophy,” as the book was intended 
mainly to circulate in schools, was labour 
lost, and should bave been reserved for the 
more extended lexicon the indefatigable ver- 
balist bas in view. In his lexicon, words are 
not to be found in their places alphabetically, 
but derivatively—a serious disadvantage to 
learners—and of no possible advantage to 
any body else. It requires the clumsy ap- 
pendix of a second alphabet—an index to 
tell us where the stray sheep are to be 
found—like Seapula’s. The inflected parts 
of words, too, Dr. Jones bas disdained to 
insert; but the absence of them will balk 
the beginner, and will be sure to exclude 
his book—not merely from schools. It pre- 
supposes too much. It is to these deficien- 
cies Dr. Jones should attribute the falling 
off inthe sale of his book, and to the finer 
tact of his competitors—not to the pillagings 
of Mr. Valpy and his employés. 

Every one of Dr. Jones’s successors have 
stuck close to Schrevelius, and preserved 
all the inflections—we mean the oblique 
cases of nouns, pronouns, and participles, 
and the tenses and moods of verbs, the in- 
sertion of which, indeed, many of them 
varying so irregularly, and so widely from 
the “‘ theme,” is indispensable for learners, 

Mr. Groves bas spared no paips; but his 
lexicon is chiefly remarkable for piles of 
English words, indicating what are deemed 
to be different meanings— more than thirty 
for such a word as deyocat, forty for exw, and 
still more for other words, whose general 
sense is equaily obvious, and of which the 
particular sense, when not obvious, must be 
gathered from the covtext, and not by re- 
ferring to clusters of unconnected words, 
calculated rather to perplex than to inform. 
In a pretty long prelace, Mr. G. has not 
found room, we see, to mention poor Dr. 
Jones’s name, theugh it is quite manifest, 
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he had his book before him. We do like a 
little acknowledgement, where it is due. 


Head-pieces and Tail-pieces, by a Tra- 
velling Artist; 1826,—And very good vi- 
gnettes they make; the artist is no no- 
vice, He handies a sombre and a some- 
what ponderons pencil, but with good 
discretion, The strokes are decisive. The 
best of the set is perhaps the “ Guerilla 
Brothers.’’? ‘These brothers are both of them 
in love with the same lady, The interests 
of their country summon them to arms, 
She promises her hand to him who brings 
home. the brighter laurels, and dismisses 
them each with her portrait bound round bis 
neck, to be brought back by the survivor, 

ing each other, as rivals, with a deadly 
haired, and resolved to outstrip each other’s 
deeds, they quickly distinguish themselves 
among their fellows. In a desperate en- 
counter with the epemy, ove of them is 
overpowered, and is just on the point of 
sinking, when the other comes in sight; Ais 
first feelings are exultation—self-triumph—a 
desire and resolve to leave him to his late; 
his next, the promptings of a more gene- 
rous nature—the struggle within is of the 
most rending kind—he flies to bis brother’s 
rescue, but 100 late; the blow descends, and 
he falls, The moment of hesitation was 
fatal, Afier the battle, he is found clinging 
to the body, with a miniature clasped in his 
hand; his senses have fled; and not till 
long, long after, is it, that he is seen hover- 
ing round the house of the lady, That house 
appears lighted ap, and the sigus of merri- 
ment are seen and heard. It is the lady’s 
bridal. Thedeathof both brothers had been 
reported. He bursts into the midst of the 
assembly, and lays the portraits at her feet, 
and rushes from the house. She is left the 
image of misery; and be is found, in a few 
days, stretched dead, on the brow of a bill, 
that overlooked the scene he had just 
quitted. The story is execedingly well told, 
The “ Return” is a good story, too, of a 
less sombre cast, though stiil of the disap- 
pointing kind, ‘ The Way to Rise, or the 
Cunning Clerk,”’ is of still another descrip- 
tion, and terminates with an attempt at hu- 
mour, better conceived than executed. 


An historical Defence of the Waldenses, 


or Vaudois, inhabitants of the Valleys of 


Piedmont, by Jean Rodolph Reyran, late 
Pastor of Pomarct, and Moderator of the 
Waldensian Church : withan Introduction 
and Appendixes by the Rev. Thomas Sims ; 
1826.—The public attention has of late been 
drawn to the history and condition of tie 
Waldenses, and considerable exertions have 
been made to contribute to the relief of their 
secular and ecclesiastical exigencies. We 
are pot at all sure that either were very im- 
perative ; but we are quite sure there can be 
nm occasion for Englishmen to go a thousand 
miles off ia search of distress; and we are 
equally sare, that foreign provision for the 
ministers of religion is not likely to make 
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those ministers in any respect more effective. 
This forwardness of strangers to pour in re- 
lief will ouly ruin the simplicity of the little 
establishment, will only tend to multiply the 
number of tbe ministers, and suggest am- 
bitious views. Whether the humble natives, 
the laymen of the valleys, whose advantage 
one might suppose was mainly concerned, 
will be benefited, is a very questionable 
point. 

Certain persons, clergymen all, traverse 
these valleys, and find Protestants in the 
midst of Catholics; and what is to them 
matter for marvel, pastors among them very 
poor, starcely distinguishable from their 
flocks. The first thought is, how unlike 
ourselves; and the next, let us do something 
to make them—unlike themselves. A bustle 
ensues, subscriptions ave raised, and a hand- 
some sum, by way of earnest, is transmitted. 
What follows? the ministers are encouraged 
to look for farther transmissions; the pros- 
pect expands—schools are to be opened-- 
fresh labourers for the vineyard are to be 
hired—every litde hamlet must have its own 
pastor; and what will be the result? new 
measures will outstrip the new funds; the en- 
thusiasm of contribution will cool; neglect, 
disappointment, and dissatisfaction ensue. 

The history and actual condition of the 
Waldenses constitute a real curiosity ; but no 
sufficient ground see we for attempting to 
warm the sympathies of a distant land in their 
favour. The pastors are poor; but not the 
worse for being poor, nor the less influ- 
ential as pastors. The volume before us js 
valuable for the authentic information it con- 
veys of these people. It is styled an histori- 
cal defence. The volume, in fact, comprises 
three or four original pieces, in French, of 
Jean Rodolph Peyran, late pastor of Poma- 
ret, and moderator of the church, who died 
in 1823. These pieces are—Ist, Letters in 
defence of the Waldenses, addressed to Car- 
dinal Pacea, at the time confined by the Em- 
peror of the French as a sfate prisoner in the 
fortress of Fenestrelle, within a few miles of 
Pomaret: 2d, A reply to the Bishop of Pe- 
nerola’s charge, in which that bishop ad- 
dressed the Waldenses in favour of the church 
of Rome—the Waldenses came within the li- 
mits of his diocese: 3d, An address to his 
colleagues on the contents of the same 
charge: 4h, A controversial letter to a M, 
Ferrary: and 5th, A late Waldensian con- 
fession of faith, in Latin; the whole consti- 
tuting what the editor calls an historical de- 
fence. The editor himself has added a pile 
of commentary, in the shape of an appendix. 
to each of the pieces, at least equal in bulk 
to the pieces themselves, and in our opinion 
generally very superfiuous. He has also 
prefaced M. Peyran’s works with a sketch 
ot his life; and followed up the preface with 
an “introduction,” including—lIs‘, A view 
of the valleys of Piedmont, and of the cha- 
racter and employment of the inhabitants: 
2d, An epitome of the history of the Wal- 
denses: and 3d, An account of the recent at- 
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tempts for their benefit. This introduction 
will furnish the reader with ample informa- 
tion on the several subjects of which it pro- 
fesses to treat, in a brief and agreeable form ; 
and this, together with the very able state- 
ments and defences of M. Peyran himself, 
will supply to the full the curiosity of the 
public. The editor leaves us nothing farther 
to wish, than that the Vaudois themselves 
may be left undisturbed, and their pastors 
uncorrupted. 

We can, perhaps, in a few lines furnish a 
sketch of these somewhat interesting people. 
With respect to their present condition—the 
Vaudois occupy the valleys of Piedmont, 
known by the names of Luzerna, Perosa, and 
San Martino, neither of them of very consi- 
derable extent, at the very foot of the Alps. 
The present population of these valleys 
amount to about twenty-two thousand, occu- 
pying fifteen villages, and one hundred and 
three hamlets. The villages are in the val- 
leys; the bamlets chiefly on the declivities. 
Of the population, about seventeen bundred 
are Catholics ; the rest, of the Waldensian 
persuasiou—professing doctrines not essen- 
tially differing from Protestants. The fif- 
teen villages are, or rather were, under the 
pastoral care of thirteen ministers, whose re- 
iigious duties extend over the numerous, but 
very small hamlets. 

With respect to their ecclesiastical history 
—they claim an original independence. They 
have never formed a part of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church. After the second Council of 
Nice, when the use of images was sanction- 
ed, Claudius, bishop of Turin, resisted ; and 
his successors continued their resistance to 
the profane introduction. Persecution, how- 
ever, they seem not to have suffered so early 
as the Albigenses, a people professing pre- 
cisely the same sentiments, in the south of 
France ; but in the fifteenth century, the 
storm broke upon them. The Inquisitor 
Aquapendente, in 1475, made many martyrs ; 
and numbers were butchered in an invasion 
of two thousand, headed by a nuncio of In- 
nocent VIII. in 1477. In 1534, in 1560, in 
1602, in 1624, and in 1655, successive at- 
tacks were made upon them, and their num- 
bers greatly reduced. The barbarities exer- 
cised in the year 1655 excited the indigna- 
tion and sympathy of Protestant Europe. 
Cromwell commanded a collection to be 
made in their favour, which amounted to 
£38,241. Is. 6d.; and bestirred himself in 
remoirstrating with the courts of France and 
Turin. The effect of this remonstrance of 
Cromwell, and the Protestant courts of Eu- 
rope, checked the oppressions of their mas- 
ters, till the Dragoonades of Lewis in the 
south of France encouraged the court of 
Turin to play the same pranks upon the 
Vaudois. A brave resistance was made; 
but bravery would have been in vain, but for 
the fortunate quarrel between the courts of 
Versailles and Turin, which preserved them 
from extermination, at the very moment when 
all seemed hopeless. The miserable fugi- 
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tives returned to their valleys, and the relics 
have from that period been undisturbed, at 
least by the fire and sword of religious perse- 
culion. 

On this last occasion, reduced as they were 
to the deepest misery, relief was forwarded 
from several quarters. Among the principal 
was an annual grant of £500. by our William 
and Mary; of which sum £266, was appro- 
priated to the ministers and their widows, and 
the remainder for the repair of the churches, 
and the support of schoolmasters. This an- 
nuity continued to be paid till 1797, when 
Piedmont fell into the bands of the French. 
In 1814 an attempt was made by Mr. Wil- 
berforce and bis friends, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Sims, the editor of the work before us, 
to get a renewal of the grant, which was re- 
sisted by Lord Castlereagh. Another effort, 
more vigorously, or at least more efficiently 
made, was last year successful. For our own 
parts we must be permitted to remark, our 
public efforts should have been directed to 
stimulate the court of Turin. If foreign 
countries provide for the ministers of any 
persuasion, why should the natives trouble 
themselves? Not only, however, is this an- 
nuity of £500, renewed to them, but the in- 
terest of £10,000 , three per cent. Bank An- 
nnities, is regularly remitted to them by the 
Soviety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign parts; a sum which was originally 
raised in 1768 by letters patent from the 
King for collecting in the churches. Not 
content with these rather ample sums—ample 
we mean of course with reference to the oc- 
casion—a subscription was lust year opened, 
which amounted, in January 1526, nearly to 
£5,000, since considerably augmented, and 
which is to be appropriated, we believe, to 
the support of an hospital, students and 
schools. 

What has their own government done? 
Much, after what we have detailed, was of 
course superfluous. But what isit? A gra- 
cious permission to solicit contributions in fo- 
reign countries; but, lately, something more 
substantial, 500 frances per annum to each of 
the Vaudois pastors. The King of Prussia, 
besides, has given £500; and the late Em- 
peror of Russia another £500, and a third 
£500. bas been recently bequeathed by the 
Bishop of Durbam. Altogether, we must 
confess, the bounds of prudence have been 
overstept. Let Englishmen look at bome, 


The Secret Correspondence of Madame 
de Maintenon with the Princess des Ursins, 
3 vols. Svo.; 1826.—Madame de Mainte- 
non’s story and character every body knows, 
The Princess des Ursins, though historically 
known, is not so familiarly known. She was 
a native of France, the widow of two hus- 
bands ol the families of Talleyrand and Ur- 
sini. On her second widowbood she was 
sent to Spain, probably through the influence 
of Madame de Maintenon, to attend on the 
Queen of Spain, and through her to manage 
her husband Philip, the new king, and keep 
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him steady to the interests of France, and the. 


views of his grandfather. Her letters consti- 
tute the larger part of the present collection. 
Of the genuineness of this correspondence 
there is, we believe, no reason to doubt ; 
they are said to be published from the ori- 
ginal MSS. io the possession of the Duke de 
Ckoiseu!, and indeed seem to carry with them 
their own vouchers. Though interesting and 
valuable documents, they serve rather to con- 
firm than to correct our conceptions of the 
court of France, or materially to add to our 
information. Madame de Maintenon’s are 
placed in the foreground, though not com- 
mencing so early as those of the Princess. 
The Princess went into Spain in 1705, and 
began her correspondence with Madame in 
July of that year; the first letter is dated 
from Bourdeaux, on her way to Spain, and 
continued it very steadily tothe end of 1714 
—ihe period in which she was daily expect- 
ing the arrival of the new queen ; tbe first, the 
Princess of Savoy, had died afew months 
before. The first act of the new Queen, and 
her confessor, Alberoni, was to dismiss the 
Princess. Of this act we have no account 
from the Princess herself. Madamede Main- 
tenon offers her condolence on the occasion, 
and contiiues the correspondence till the 
death of Louis, a few months after, and her 
own final retirement to St.Cyr. The par- 
ticulars of the Princess’s expulsion from Spain, 
we remember, umong the best morsels of 
Lacretelle’s history. 

The period of the correspondence between 
these two distinguished women was one of 
great anxiety fur both courts. War raged, 
after the manner of those days—now and 
then a battke—now and then a siege—with 
Marlborough in Flanders, Eugene in Savoy, 
and the Archduke (Philip’s competitor) in 
‘Spain. For many campaigns disasters befell 
the French on all sides. General after gene- 
ral succeeded to the command of the French 
army— all boasting and al) failing alike— 
Villeroy, and Vendome, and Villars, and 
Boufflers. The new King of Spain was 
driven more than once from Madrid, and 
more than once seemed on the point of losing 
all. The letters are occupied with the cur- 
rent events; Madame de Maintenon’s cre 
generally lugubrious ; she is perpetually in 
despair, and always anticipating the worst, 
and puzzling herself in wonderment that Pro- 
vidence should desert the cause of truth in 
favour of heretics, ‘The Princess seldom in- 
dulges in lamentation, and seems to take the 
good and the bad with much sang-froid. 
She was evidently a clever, active woman ,; 
fit for counsel, and delighting in it; engaged 
in business, and taking a natural tone—nei- 
ther affecting to despise it, ner disguising ber 
share in it. Madame de Maintenon is al- 
ways professing ber ignorance of the moJ//e 
of affairs; nothing is communicated to her, 
becuuse her advice is not expected ; it is mere 
matter of accident she knows any thing that 
is passing. But nothing, however, escapes 
her ; and the trouble she gives herself is itself 
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pretty good evidence it was not all in viin, 
or without an object. Her friends and con- 
nections were not forgotten in the distribu- 
tion of favours, Notwithstanding, she no 
doubt met with vexations enough. She was 
in an eguivoca) position; and though with the 
greater part of the royal family she was on 
terms of confidence, real or affected, all who 
were disappointed were probably her ene- 
mies, and would make her feel their enmity 
one way or another. ‘The queruvlous tone of 
her letters, when speaking of herself, is sufli- 
ciently significant. 


I confess to you, says she, on one occasion, that 
the females of the present day are to me insup- 
portable: their ridiculous and immodest dress, 
their snuff, wine, gluttony, coarseness, and indo- 
lence, are all so opposite to my taste, that it is na- 
tural for me to dislike them. 1 prefer modest, 
sober, and sprightly women, who can be both 
serious and playful, of a raillery, which conveys 
praise, whose hearts are good and conversation 
lively, and artless enough to confess to me that they 
recognize themselves in this portrait, which, though 
drawn unintentionally, I think extremely correct. 

The Princess de Vandemont is to be at Paris, but 
I think she will come to Marly very soon ; we shall 
remain there during the whole of July. [ dare 
say I shall see her oftener than her husband ; Iam 
not dissatisfied to have been able to dispense with 
his society, however, it has not occupied my 
thoughts; he has not intimated a wish to see me; 
but you know that Iam not anxious for visitors, 


Of her influence and interference, in the 
midst of disclaimers, take her own account. 


It is true, that the archbishopric of Lyons is al- 
must hereditary in this family (that of Villeroi), as 
well as all the higher charges of the province, 
which is not too good in policy, for all the Ville- 
rois will not perhaps be like those we know. As 
to the Abbé de Villeroi, Ido not know enough of 
him to meddle with his establishment. Places in 
the church interest the conscience of those who be- 
stow them, and one has sins enow of one’s own, 
without being answerable for those of others: 
however, 1 know nothing which should exclude 
him, but the King’s inclinatioa is wholly in favour 
of the Marshal. It is true, that do not like to 
meddle with affairs, that I am naturally timid ; 
but itis also true, that 1 have interfered too much 
with them. It is I who have brought forward the 
Abbé de Fenelon, upon the sole reputation of his 
merit—what displeasure has that not cost me! It 
is I, who ardently desired the see of Paris; whata 
dreadful business we have now against a prelate 
(de Noailles), who, thouzh irreproachable in his 
morals, tolerates the most dangerous party (Janse- 
nists) which could rise in the church ; who renders 
his family miserable, and sensibly afflicts the king 
at a time when his preservation is so necessary. 
These facts increase my natural timidity, &c. 


Of the effect of Fenelon’s lessons on bis 
pupil, and the couseqnences to himself, we 
have ofien heard. ‘The following extract is 
of some interest. The Duke of Burgundy 
(Fenelon’s pupil) commanded in Flanders 
in the campaign of 1708, and was equally 
unsuccessful with his predecessors. 
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What.could our Prince do, who has not yet ac- 
quired, much experienee, and who finds himself in- 
volved ia a situation the must difficult, but fall on 
the advice of a mav (Duke of Berwick), who enjoys 
the contidence of the king his father (grandfather) ? 
How can he discriminate and judge of himself, 
that the counsels he receives are too tim'd, and 
that he must give himself up to M. de Vendome, 
against whom three-fourths of the army are en- 
raged? Thisis the cause ofthe vutery against our 
Prince; be has not thought of justifying himself, 
he has not given any explanation, nor has he charg- 
ed any peraon to take up his defence: events have 
been unfortunate, the minds of the people are 
soured, his virtue has excited all the diseontented 
against him; while his declaration about the Jan- 
senists makes all that party his enemy; the hatred 
against the Jesuits falls upon him, on account of 
his confessor; the cabal which M. de Cambrai 
(Fenelon) is said to have at court, brings still 
more obloquy upon him. Nothing is now spoken 
of but Telemachus, in which he has taught the 
Prince to prefer a pacific king to a conqueror : 
all this causes the outcry of which you hear ; some 
say that he wished Lisle to be captured, in order 
that we might be forced to make peace ; while 
others assert that he wanted to restore the place, 
because the King had taken it unjustly; others 
again say, that he does not wish for any fighting, 
from the fear of losing human lives, §c. 


The letters will illustrate the account 
given of Madame de Maintenon’s character, 
by the Due de St. Simon—who to be sure 
was no friend of hers, but still a very honest 
man. 


On the days of business, says he, Madame de 
Maintenon, in whose apartment the ministers 
transacted affairs with the king, sat by, reading 
or working tapestry. She quietly heard all that 
passed, and rarely threw in a word, The word 
was still more rarely of any consequence. The 
king often asked her advice, addressing her ina 
playful tone, as—your solidity, or—your reason- 
ableness. She answered slowly and coldly, scarcely 
ever betraying a prepossession for any thing, and 
never for any person; but the ministers had their 
cue If by chance the king at first fixed on her 
candidate, it was well, the ministers were sure to 
agree ; and they contrived to hinder the mention 
of any other. If he shewed a preference for any 
other, the minister read over his own list, rarely 
recommending any one directly, but hinting at the 
objections to all, so as to leave the king perplexed. 
Tn this embarrassment he often asked the advice 
of the minister, who, after balancing the good and 
bad qualities of all, shewed a slight preference for 
one. The king hesitated, and frequently in that 
stage referred to Madame de Maintenon; she 
smiled, affected to be incapable of judging—said 
something in favour of another candidate, but at 
last, sometimes slowly, as if deliberating, some- 
times, as if by a sudden accidental recollection, 
returned tothe candidate whom she had prompted 
the minister to recommend; and in this manner 
she disposed of all favours in France. 


Recollections of Egypt, by Baroness Ton 
Minutoli ; 1827.—These very agreeable re- 
collections are recorded by the lady of Baron 
Minutoli, known by bis splendid work on 
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Egypt. She accompanied her hushand in 
his voyage up the Nile to the Isle of Ele- 
phantiva. ‘The party landed at Alexandria, 
proceeded to Cairo, aud were received with 
the most couriecus attention by Mabomet 
Ali. Under his auspices, with every accom. 
modation that regenerated kaypt could sup- 
ply, they set out—afier visiting the Pyra- 
mids, of course—for the upper provinces. 
Visiting Thebes, and other places on the 
bunks of the river on their way, they reached 
Syeni, from which place they proposed still 
to work up to the Cataracis, But Syeni 
was destined to bound their progress to the 
south ; for Mahomet Pacha, son of Mahomet 
Ali, and governor of Upper Egypt, to whose 
protection the perty had been especially re- 
commended by his father, refused his per- 
mission, on the ground, that the island of 
Phile was occupied by Albanian troops, and 
that as he could not answer for their saiety, 
he would not take the responsibility. They 
were, therefore, obliged to return to Cairo ; 
from which place, after a short stay, they 
proceeded homeward by the way of Da- 
mietta. 

The subject of antiquities the lady leaves 
very much to her lord, and confines herself 
chiefly to a narrative of the tour—detailing, 
in an animated style, the few events they en- 
countered—some perils and more frights— 
some peculiarities in costume and manners, 
and a visit to the Pacha’s barem, Of the 
women she says generally—aod not at all 
according to the usual representation— 


All that Ihave been able to learn by personal 
observation, and what I was told by several Le- 
vantine ladies, coneurs to prove that the sifwation 
of the women in the East is not 80 unhappy as 
we generally fancy it tobe. The different races 
and sects, of which the present population is com- 
posed, have, it is true, this in common, that they 
shut up their women; and the Coplts, though 
Christians, obserye this custom with much more 
rigour than even the Arabs themselves ; but this 
privation of liberty is only imaginary, and extends 
no farther than to prohibit them from appearing 
ia public without a veil, which is a kind of cloak 
of black silk, which hides their form and their face 
in a frightful manner, and to exclude them from 
the society of the men. They are, notwithstanding, 
perfect mistresses at home, and exclusively com- 
mand the slaves In their own service, who, in spite 
of the favours of their masters, are no less depen- 
dent on the wife than on the latter. As their 
dwelling is always separated from that of their 
husband, they have aright to prevent him from 
entering it, by placing before the door a pair of 
slippers, which is a sign that they have company. 
The husband, who dares not appear in the pre- 
seuce of another person’s wife, is obliged to respect 
this indication ; and the German proverb, which 
says—that a man is under his wife’s slipper—may be 
perfectly applicable in the East. When they wish 
to visit any of their friends or relations, the husband 
has not the right of opposing them ; and, attended 
by a faithful slave, they sometimes absent them- 
selves from home for several weeks together. 
Under the pretext of these visits, I was assured 
that they allow themselves incredible liberty; io 
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spite of their veils, and the locks under which they 
are shut up, they find means to indemnify them- 
selves for this constraint ; and it is here that we 
must see the truth of that maxim, which says— 
** that virtue protects itself, and that good prin- 
ciples are the best dowry of a female,”—&c. 


We were amused with the following— 
speaking of Cairo : 
Men in office, says the writer, and the rieb, have 
a kind of amusement, which was in great vogue 
in Europe during the middle ages, namely, that of 
buffoons, or professed fools. They often tell their 
masters very plain truths, &c. I was told the fol- 
lowing trait of ingenuity in one of these buffoons. 
This man one day seeing his master eat pillaw, a 
favourite dish among the Turks, which he would 
not have dared to touch before the end of the re- 
past, amused himself meantime with holding over 
the dish pieces of bread, which he swallowed after 
they were imbued with the steam of the rice, to 
shew how desirous he was to have what was left. 
When the Turk had finished eating, he said to 
him, in an angry tone, ‘‘ You have been robbing 
me of the steam of my dish ; you shall pay me for 
it ; this pillaw was worth a piaster; you shail pay 
me four.”’ ‘* Nothing is more just,’ answered the 
buffoon ; “ I will pay you immediately for what I 
have taken from you.” He then drew from his 
purse a Spanish dollar, which he balanced on the 
top of his finger, and made it ring in the ear of his 
master. The latter, not knowing what this meant, 
at length asked, impatiently, when he was to be 
? ‘* Are you not paid already?” said the buf- 
; ‘‘ surely the sound of this dollar is as good 
as the smell of your rice!” 


The whole volume may be soon read, and 
it is worth reading. It is singularly well 
translated by a lady. 

Specimens of Sacred and Serious Poetry, 
from Chaucer to the preress day, by John 
Johnstone; 1827.—This very neat little 
volume has all the merit a compilation of 
the kind cap have—judicious and unhacknied 
selection. It embraces the whole of Gra- 
hame’s *‘ Sabbath” and Blair’s “ Grave,” as 
being, we suppose, wholly applicable to his 
purpose—a selection of sacred and serious 
poetry—and neither of them very long ex- 
tracts, from eighty or ninety poets, fill up the 
rest of the yolume, from Chaucer, the “ Prio- 
ress’s Tale,’ down to some of the more 
conspicuous poets of the present day—among 
whom we observe, to our surprise, the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs—the merit of the 
litile piece attributed to him, we jeave to the 
compiler, who, perhaps, bas read it, and to 
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those who can read it, todiscover. To many 
of the extracts is prefixed a memoir of the 
author, accompanied with remarks on the 
genius and character of his writiogs—written 
generally with sound discrimination. 

The music of the following lines appear to 
us to be singularly sweet. They are taken 
from two small volumes of great merit, en- 
titled the “ Harp of Zion,” and “ Songs of 
Israel,’’ by the late Mr. W. Knox. 


DIRGE OF RACHEL. 


And Rachel lies in Ephrath’s land, 
Beneath her lonely oak of weeping ; 

With mouldering heart, and withering hand, 
The sleep of death for ever sleeping. 


The Spring comes smiling down the vale, 
The lilies and the roses bringing ; 

But Rachel never more shal) bail 
The flowers that in the world are springing. 


The Summer gives his radiant day, 

And Jewish dames the dance are treading ; 
But Rachel, on her couch of clay, 

Sleeps all unheeded and unheeding. 


The Autumn’s ripening sunbeam shines, 
And reapers to the field is calling ; 
But Rachel's voice no longer joins 
The choral song at twilight’s falling.; 


The Winter sends his drenching shower, 
And sweeps his howling blast around her ; 
But earthly storms possess no power 
To break the slumber that hath bound her. 


Neither Mr. Knox, nor his poetry, we be- 
lieve, is much known. He was the son, it 
seems, of a respectable farmer in Roxburgh- 
shire. The latter part of his life was em- 
bittered by that unsteadiness and uacertainty 
of pursuit, in which a man without any fixed 
profession is but too apt to become involved, 
however great may be his talents, and which 
has too often a pernicious influence in un- 
settling the social habits of those, who pos- 
sess more facility of temper than decision and 
firmness of mind. Knox was of this class 
—a man, of whose faults the best and 
worst thing that can be said is, they injured 
no one so deeply as himself. His failings 
were those of habit—his virtues had a deeper 
root. He died in Edinburgh, in 1825, after an 
illness of three days, at the age of thirty-six, 
affording yet another melancholy lesson of 
the inefficacy of mere genius to impart 
either happiness to life, or grace or dignity to. 
character. 
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MONTHLY THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


Amoxe the memorabilia of the month, 
has been the return of Kean to Drury Lane. 
What would our forefatbers, those stubborn 
independents, who went out an hundred years 
ago, with scrip and staff, to drain the swamps 
of Pensyivania, or shiver on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence, have said, if some news- 
paper, prophetic of the wonders of their chil- 
dren, had announced, that the freightage of 
every sloop should have its proportion of the 
profane, even the men of the drama; that 
if the good ship contained nothing else, it 
was as sure to have actors as pickled beef, 
and that the cargo should be passed through 
the Custom-bouse without a rebellion, and 
distributed through the country, without 
bringing a pestilence packed up along with it. 
America will, in spite of fate, and the me- 
mory of Oliver Cromwell and George Fox, 
be in course of commerce, a singing, and 
dancing, and dramatizing country, as by the 
help of cheap gin, and maple sugar, it has 
become a drinking and a toothless one. The 
vices of Europe will clothe savages in silk 
stockings, and send squaws to the school 
of copper-coloured D’Equilles. The toma- 
hawk will degenerate into the foil, and 
Signor Angelo will “ teach the young ideas 
of the tribes how to shoot.’”? Gymnastics 
will thicken from Pittsburg to Pensacola: 
and the bargeman floating down the Mis- 
sissippi, will be heard cheering his solitary 
hours, with “ Di tanti palpiti;” or some 
coffee-complexioned sentimentalist, saturated 
with green tea, and the “‘ Sorrows of Werter,’’ 
will be seen cultivating melaacholy and 
moonlight in a veranda, to the sound of a 
triple-action harp, glittering from the ware- 
house of a transatlantic Erard. Those 
will be sad doings beyond the Alleghanies ; 
formidable tidings for the chureh-yards, 
where, guiltless of so much as the profane- 
ness of a head-stone, the forms of the old 
Republicans sleep, not much stiffer than 
when they were alive. But the thing is 
inevitable, and will come to pass, probably 
before any European reader will have time 
to get over above half the speech of any 
American president of the race of Adams. 

Kean’s last experiment beyond the Atlantic 
was better managed than his former. In 
the original instance, he went out merely to 
teach the New World what the perfection of 
acting was ; he moved forth, bending under his 
weight of British laurels, merely to show 
America how he looked in his glory. He tra- 
velled to play the genius: but his later trip was 
under other colours. He was driven out to do 
penance as the exile. The public had set its 
face against his gross contempt of matters in 
which the public opinion is still active, and as 
right as it is active; and Kean’s voyage to the 
colonies was as regularly sentenced, as if 
Drury Lane bad beea the Oid Bailey, the au- 
dience any impanelled jury, and the culprit 
bad been conveyed to the dock by the men 


of the handcuffs, instead of nag-canted round 
the stage by trumpeter and drummer. 

On all this odious affair too much has 
been said and unsaid for us to touch it, were 
the subject even more fitting to be touched, 
But on the general question of the public 
tight to mulct an actor for personal mis- 
conduct, what individual in the possession of 
that quantity of brains, without which a 
man is not properly qualified to walk the 
streets, without an escort from St. Luke’s, can 
have the slightest doubt that the right exists 
in the fullest degree. The public bas ap 
interest in the suppression of crime of all 
kinds. If public disapprobation could reach 
and suppress the crimes of even the most 
private society, it would be a benefit so far 
as the suppression of crime was an advan- 
tage. And the fear of the public opinion 
does undoubtedly deter many offences, and 
particularly those which are most likely to 
see the light. But in the general case of 
private life, the advantage of the public 
supervision would be more than counter- 
balanced by the evil of the espionage to 
which it must bave recoarse. Thus public 
opinion can be legitimately exercised, only 
where all espionage is out of the question, 
and the crime forces itself on the eye. 

The King’s Bench Court made no mys- 
tery of the matter. The crime came before 
the world in its full proportions; and if the 
world would not sbut its eyes and.ears, it 
must have known the offence and the offen- 
der. Men change neither «heir rights nor 
their nature by sitting under the roof of a 
theatre ; and the crime, which under every 
other roof they would have stigmatized, and 
the individual whom they would bave shun- 
ned in every other piace of assemblage, is 
not to pass muster, because the criminal is 
before them, susceptible of being reached 
by their contempt, and being taaght that 
offences to public feeling, are perilous to 
popularity no less than to purse. In these 
observations, we do not peculiarly allude to 
the actor on the tapis. His offence is past, 
and his purgation may be expected to 
come. But no actor condemned by # court 
of justice, under the circumstances, should 
be suffered to believe, that the public are 
indifferent to the conduct of those who live 
on its patronage. 

But this supervision is even essential to 
the respectability of the stage. It is so far 
from being a severity, that it is a positive 
boon. The mere evidence that no gross 
breach of propriety is tolerated by the public, 
is equivalent to a character of good conduct 
to all who remain unaccused. Suppose that 
swindling or picking pockets were not to be 
cognizable, provided the artist was proved 
to belong to the stage. The profession 
must instantly sink ten thousand fathom 
deep, and be abandoned by every man ca- 
pable of honesty, or acquainted with the 
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value of character. Let it, on the other 
hand, be supposed, that any provision of 
law bad determined that no man under a 
certain rank of education and morals could 
be an actor. The whole profession would 
be instantly raised in public estimation. It 
is, in truth, not less an act of kindness to the 
stuge, than of justice towards the trans- 
gressor, that public opinion should be 
quick to mark, and slow to forgive the irre- 
gularities of men whom it has the power to 
punish, without injuring the privacy of so- 
ciety. If the actor, in the moment of ba- 
lancivg between the indulgence and the 
hazard, were to be compelled to feel “ I 
shall be not only mulcted by the law, and 
shunned in. private life; but I shall incura 
more formidable penalty than both,—beg- 
gary !—I shall be driven from the stage.” 
lt must operate as an additional motive 
against the crime, and might often turn the 
scale. 

Kean says that his offence has cost him ten 
thousand pounds, And if his pounds and 
his exile have taught him a deterinination to 
combine personal propriety with his public 
talents, the money will not have been too 


«much for the lesson. We desire to be under- 


Stood as saying all this, in no possible bosti- 
lity to the individaal ; we took no part in the 
violence against him. We look upon him 
as possessing very fine qualities for the 
drama, great vividness of conception, great 
strength of expression, a remarkable insight 
into some of the more subtle workings of 
character; and, with whatever defects of 
voice and figure, an extraordinary power of 
realizing the noblest imaginations of tra- 
gedy. 
His first appearance was in Siylock—the 
origin of his reputation. The character is 
one of the most seizable by an actorof any 
powers. The outline is of admirable force, 
and the contrast of the passions is so clear, 
that perhaps no performer ever failed of ex- 
citing an interestin the Jew. Bui it seems 
to have been made for Kean. His figure, 
his physiognomy, his hollow voice, bis re- 
ductant yet animated movements are ail 
modelled by nature in Shylock. 

His performance was received with loud 
applause by an immense audience, and he 
has since played Richard with no diminu- 
tion of bis popularity. 

This is the pantomime season, and both 
the theatres have exerted their energies in 
the usual way of scenery, machinery, the 
hazard of rival tumblers, and the jumps and 
miracles of rival harlequins. Covent Gar- 
den has exhibited ‘‘ Mother Shipton,” a 
pleasant extravaganza, with a great deal of 
good scenery; and young Grimaldi in full 
spring, and transformations enough to charm 
the most intractable audience that ever 
crowded from school and country during the 
sight-seeing month of Christmas. But it is 
not enough for Covent Garden to be equal 
to her neighbour and competitor. Superior 
since the days of Rich, aud dictator to all eyes 


of wonders by land and sea, by machinery 
and painting, by man and brute, she must 
more than sustain ber heredivary honours, 
or she is more than conquered. “ Tuere is 
something,” as the philosophic Francis 
Moore says, ‘S to be mended, otherwise men 
and kings must suffer thereby.” Covent 
Garden isa noble theatre, and has some of 
our very best actors. But Acbilles: bimself 
died of a shot in the heel from a hand, 
which if it bad lived in our days, would pro- 
bably have done nothing more wariike than 
leading a Court Debutante down a cotillon, 
or at best, shone as the appurtenance of a 
captain of the Local Militia. Covent Gar- 
den must not perish through the heel of pan- 
tomime; so let ber beware: let Mr. Farley 
stimulate his imagination by a voyage to the 
continent, or a conscientious study of the 
absurdities of London for the next six 
months; or if nature and fancy, even in bin, 
are sinking under the course of time, let him 
refocillate his chilled vigour by an infusion 
of the youthful brains of some auxiliary 
genius. 

The Drury Lane pantomime, during the 
last two or three years, has been running 
neck and neck, in more senses than one, 
with Covent Garden. Its present show, the 
**Man in the Moon,’’ is amusing and va- 
rious ; but even amusement becomes trouble- 
some to every human being but a woman of 
the first fashion, from twelve to one at night ; 
and the shortening of the “ Man in the 
Moon ” would be among the happiest expe- 
dients for lengthening his life. The panto- 
mine begins in nonsense, as we suppose it 
ought to begin, if experience be the rule. 
Dog-headed figures, moon-faced monsters, 
end a whole battalion of hideous Sunnites, 
with faces of copper and monstrosity, march 
and re-march without any discoverable object 
under, or rather in, heaven. But when the 
fable is broken to pieces by the principal 
Genii, and Harlequin is extricated from his 
shell, and Columbine flings off her super- 
fluous petticoat, und in the glee of her volta- 
tory soul, whirls about nearly as nature left 
ber; when tke Clown developes his striped 
pbhysiognomy and his cossack breeches from 
the solur orb, and Pantaloon, delivered from 
hismagic Obesity and his nondescript visage, 
receives his first kick, and rolls in rapture un- 
der the beels of Harlequin, then begins the 
true triumph of the night. Pleasantries, re- 
peated during the last three centuries, are 
not less pleasantries again: the chase of 
Columbine charms the city sentimentalists in 
the pit; and the infinite blows, tricks, and 
overthrows of the Clown and Pantaloon 
electrify the galleries into continued ex- 
plosions of laughter. Some of the scenery 
is beautiful, as might be expected from 
Stanfield. And, on the whole, Mr. Barry- 
more, who is understood to be the presiding 
genius of pantomime here, bas done himself 
great credit, or as the novelists say, bas 
* dyed his laurels green again in the tide of 
popular applause.’’ 
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There are rumours of a change of perfor- 
mers in the companies, and Jones, the live- 
liest actor among the living, is said to be 
suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin, between 
the two theatres. If bis engagement at his 
old theatre is out, and he can get more by 
going to the new, he is perfectly right in so 
going. The life of an actor is precarious, 
like everybody else, and his powers are still 
more so. The actor's talents are bis stock 
in trade, and no man must expect him to 
turn away from the best bidder. But Covent 
Garden would be move than foolish to lose 
him, his place could not be filled up. There 
are still actors who approach his style, but 
none of them possessing his style; the pub- 
lic expect to see him wherever comedy is in 
question, and the managers may be assured 
that at whatever house the popular taste for 
comedy can find Jones, it will be sure to 
follow him. 

Morton's comedy “ The School for Grown 
Children,’’ still fights its way. The panto- 
mime brings up its rear with good effect; 
and the choice of the time does credit to 
Morton’s veteran sagacity. His work is 
pleasant enough on the whole; but the 
talent of the author is Farce, and he has 
made a five act Farce. His habit is, plun- 
dering the French; and the foreign scribblers 
are already crying out on the English gipsy, 
who decoys away their dramatic cbildren, 
His taste is, unfortunately, moralizing on 
all subjects, in the most long-winded and 
uawarrantable manner. To compensate for 
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the extraordinary quantity of virtue forced 
into the lips of the ladies, he dresses up 
Farren as a rake of sixty, makes him win a 
boat-race, and do half-a-dozen other acts 
worthy of boybood and brainlessness, wind- 
ing up all by a hornpipe, in which Farren 
must have astonished himself. Jones is the 
young rake reformed into an economist, in 
proportion as his uncle, the old one, grows 
youthful and ridiculous. He made the most 
of it; but the plot is already before the 
public. The comedy is feeble, yet it is still 
worth going to see, and Morton worth so- 
liciting to write. Covent-Garden should not 
let him loose while he can hold a pen, or 
pluck the feather of a French drama. 

A Miss Hargrave has appeared in tragedy. 
She has hitherto acted under disadvantages, 
The appearance of a powerful female trage- 
dian would be a new era to the stage, 
Why did not the managers, when Mr, 
Beecher came bewitching Miss O’Neill, get 
an order for his transportaion forthe term of 
his natural life; or if that were too tardy, 
appear atthe altar, and boldly forbid the 
banns. 

The King’s Theatre, which, with great 
propriety, closed for the melancholy loss of 
the Duke of York, has opened since, with 
“La Schiava en Bagdad,” an Opera pb 
Paccini; popular abroad, and likely to be 
a favourite here. The management proceeds 
with spirit, is making new engegements, 
and will, it is expected, have a triumphant 
season, 








PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


DOMESTIC. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov, 30th.-- Being St. Andrew’s day, the 
anniversary meeting was held for the election 
of council and officers, and the awarding of 
the new Royal and Copley medals. The 
first royal prize was adjudged to Mr. John 
Dalton, of Manchester, for the development of 
the chemical theory of definite proportions, 
usually called the atomic theory; and for bis 
various other labours in chemical and physical 
science. The second medal on the royal foun- 
dation was awarded to James Ivory, a.M., for 
his papers on the laws regulating the forms 
of the planets, on astronomical refractions, 
and on other mathematical illustrations of im- 
portant parts ef astronomy. The medal on Sir 
Godirey Copley’s foundation, for this year, 
was given to James South, esq., for bis paper 
on the observations of the apparent distances 
and positions of 458 double and triple stars, 
published in the last volume of the transac- 
tions, 

Dec. 7.—A paper was read on the compo- 
sition of James’s powder, aad of Pulvis an- 
timonialis, by J. Davy, m.p. 

14.—On the relative powers of various 
metallic substances, regarded as conductors 


of electricity, by W.S. Harris, esq., com- 
municated by J. Knowles, esq. 

21.—On an improved differential ther- 
mometer, by A. Ritchie, M.a., communi- 
cated by Sir H. Davy. The society then 
adjourned over the Christmas vacation, 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 17.—A notice was read on some beds 
which extend through Yorkshire and Dur- 
ham, associated with the magnesian lime- 
stone, and on some fossil fish found in them, 
forming a suit more nearly resembling that 
of the carboniferous limestone than has gene- 
rally been imagined, by the Rev, Adam Sedg- 
wick, Woodwardian professor. Some “ ob- 
servations” were read on the bones of hyenas 
and other animals, in the cavern of Lunel, 
near Montpellier, and in the adjacent strata 
of marine formation, by the Rev. W. Buck- 
land, professor of mineralogy at Oxford. The 
result of the professor’s personal investiga. 
tions, was to establish nearly a perfect iden- 
tity between this cave and the one at Kirk- 
dale, both in their animal and mineral 
contents, as well as in the history of their 
introduction. 

Dec. 1.—An extract was read from a letter 
of Bb. de Basterd, esq., to Dr. Fitton, 
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giving a sbort account of the succession 
of strata in the vicinity of Folkestone. 
Also, the reading of a paper by Dr. Fitton 
was commenced, entitled, “ additional notes 
on part of the opposite coasts of France and 
England, including some account of the 
lower Boulonneis. 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, 

“ Atthe last meeting of this society, there was 
read a letter, addressed to the president by 
Lieut.Foster, R.~., onthe method of determin- 
ing the longitude by moon culminating stars, 
which was found subject to many inconve- 
niences in the expedition under Captain 
Parry. There was also read a communica- 
tion from Dr. Rumker, of Stargard, Para- 
matta, to Dr. Gregory, containing an ac- 
count of some observations made at the 
observatory there, on the great comet in 
1825, from October 18th to December 20th, 
and the elliptic elements thence deduced. On 
the comet in Leo in 1825, from July 9th to 
15th, and the resulting parabolic elements. 
On the lunar eclipse, May 2] st 1826, at Pa- 
ramatta, and observations on Mars, near this 
opposition, from May Sth to May 12th, 
1826. 


FOREIGN, 


—_ 


INSTITUTE—-ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 


Paris, October 16, 1826.—M. de Mont- 
ferrand gave an account of a man ‘being 
strack by lightning, in the streets of Ver- 
suilles, at the same time that it fell upon the 
farm of Gally. M. P. Laurent addressed 
some new essays on the method of engraving 
he had invented. Messrs. Audouin and 
Milne Edwards depose with the secretary, 
the result of an anatomical and physiological 
work they had completed. Messrs. De Prony, 
Frenel, and Harris delivered a favourable 
report on the system of tonnage duties and 
flood-gate tolls, proposed by M. Surtois. 
M. Moreau de Jonnés read a memoir, en- 
titled “‘ researches for determining tbe cha- 
racters and the effects of the small-pox, 
and discovering its origin.” M. Legalas, 
another on a new method of exploring the 
canal of the urethra. M. du Petit Thouard, 
one on the question, “ what are to be called 
organs in vegetables.”—23, A question re- 
garding the imposition of duty, was pro- 


Varieties. 
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posed from the minister of the interior, to 
ascertain the quantities of cotton and wool 
which enter into the textare of certain stuffs. 
A commendatory report Was made upon the 
proceedings of Dr. Dulau, the younger, to- 
wards those born deaf and dumb, who under 
his care bad recovered the former sense, and 
a sum was awarded him, from the legacy 
bequeathed by M. de Monthyon. Messrs. 
Guy-Lussac, and Fournier reported, that the 
process of engraving invented by Mr. Lau- 
rent, had not as yet attained the requisite 
degree of perfection, and recommended him 
to continue his experiments. —30. Sir Gilbert 
Blane and Mr. Hufrland, at Berlin, were 
named correspondents in the section of medi- 
cine, in the place of Messrs. Paulet and 
Baraillon. M. Dutrochet read a memoir, 
entitled ‘‘ researches on the progress of the 
sap in plants, and on the causes of its pro- 
gression.” A paper was communicated from 
M. Abel, a Norwegian, on a general pro- 
perty of a very extensive class of transcen- 
dental functions.— November 6. A letter was 
read from Mr. Raspail, on the subject of the 
experiments referred to by M. Dutrochet, at 
the last meeting. M.M. Ostrogradsky com- 
municated a memoir on the propogatior of 
waves in a cylindric basin. M. G. St. 
Hilaire made a verbal report on a work of 
M. Passalaequa, in which he gave an ac- 
count of various domestic ornaments, uten- 
sils, &c. that he had discovered in Egypt. 
A memoir was communicated by Messrs. 
Robiquet and Colin, ‘‘ on the colouring matter 
of madder.” M. Milne, in his own name, 
and that of M. Milne Edwards, read a 
memoir on an animal] of a new genus, which 
sucks the blood of the lobster, and which 
is usually called hicottroe.— 13. M. Gambart 
communicated some observations on the 
comet he had discovered, and the orbit he 
had thence deduced; and, in a letter, it was 
stated that he had found another comet, 
M. Cuvier read a memoir on the genus 
ampbhiuma, and on a new species of this 
genus, a tridactylam. M. de Blainville 
mace some observations on the same subject. 
M. Cauchy read a memoir on the nature of 
the roots of some transcendental equations, 
and in particular of those to which the 
physicomathematical problems lead. M. Du- 
petit Thomas communicated a memoir on 
the action which electricity produces upor 
vegetation, 








VARIETIES, 


Mineralogy.—A description of two new 
miueral species has recently appeared in 
the Annales de Chimie. The first Thener- 
dite, was discovered nearly nine years ago 
by M. Rodes, five leagues from Madrid, and 
two anda half from Aranjuez, in a place 
called the salt mines of Espartines, and con- 
sidered by him as a sulphate of soda, mixed 
with a small quantity ol subearbonate of soda. 


SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Casaseea of Madrid, by whom it has been 
recently analysed, and received its present ap- 
peliation, found it to consist of sulphate of 
soda 99°78. subcarbonate of soda 0°22. Form. 
A sealere four-sided pyramid, whose base is a 
shomb of nearly 126° and 55°, the ratio 
between the axis and a side of this rhomb 
being =7°3 nearly. Crystals frequently have 
the apex of the pyramid (aken off by a plane. 
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It cleaves readily in a direction perpendicular 
to the axis of this pyramid, and likewise 
parellel to planes replacing its lateral edges. 
It is not transparent, and its specific gravity 
approaches to that of glauberite, which is 
2-73. The second, Halloysite, occurs in 
more or less regular globular masses, some- 
times larger than the first, in those aggre- 
gated masses of ores of iron, zinc, and lead, 
which frequently are found filling the cavities 
in the neighbourhood of Liege and Namur. 
It was first observed by M, Omalius d’Halloy, 
ian compliment to whom it bas beep named 
by M. Berthier. When analyzed by the 
latter gentleman, its component parts 
were, silica, 0°395; alumina, 0°340; water 
0°265. 

Improved Barometer.—Much ingenuity 
has beea displayed in contriving methods 
whereby the mercury in the cistern of a 
barometer may be kept at a constant level; 
floating gages, moveable bottoms, &c., &c. 
have been had recourse to, all more or less 
objectiovable, either from the insufficiency of 
the means employed, or the difficulty of 
their application. An extremely simple, but 
admirable, contrivance of Sir Humphry Davy 
has supplied the desideratum. The pinion 
that raises the vernier by which the height 
of the mercury is led off, depresses at the 
same time, and in the same degree, into the 
reservoir, a steel plunger, the size of which 
exactly corresponds to the interior diameter 
of the tube of the instrument. 

New White Paint.—A colour-manufac- 
turer in Derbyshire, by name Duesbury, has 
discovered a mode of preparing from the 
impure native sulphate of barytes, or what 
is commoniy known by the name of cawk, 
heavy spar, ponderous earth, «&e., which is 
found in several parts of this country in large 
quantities, a material, to be employed as a 
substitute for white lead in painting, which 
material, when prepared according to a pro- 
cess for which he hus obtained a patent, is 
found not to be susceptible of decomposition, 
or of changing its hue in situations which are 
exposed to damp or sulphurous effluvia. It 
is, however more particularly designed for 
water colour than for oil, and when em- 
ployed on flatted or distempered walls, and 
as the ground washes, or in the patterns of 
printed paper hangings, it is found to be a 
constant white, that is, to retain its snowy hue, 
unimpaired and unaffected hy any chemical 
action to which a humid atmosphere might 
expose it.—Newton’s Journal. 

Artificial Cold.—Several methods of pro- 
ducing artificial cold are generally known, 
but the following, by the mixture of metals, 
is, we conceive, a novel result; it is stated, 
in the Annales de Chimie, that M. Dobereiner 
dissolved 207 grains of lead, 118 of tin, and 
284 of birmuth in 1617 grains of mercury, at 
a temperature of 64° 5 of Fahrenheit. The 
mixture immediately fell to 14° Fahrenheit. 

Botanical Curiosity.—A leaf of the tal- 
lipot tree has lately been brought to this 
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country fron. Ceylon, of which island it is a 
native. The leaf is in a good state of pre- 
servation; it measures fully eleven feet in 
height, sixteen feet and a-half in its widest 
spread, and from thirty-eight to forty feet 
in circumference. If expanded as a canopy, 
it is sufficient to protect a dinner party of 
six from the rays of the sun, and in Ceylon 
is carried about by the natives for that pur- 
pose.— Asiatic Journal. 

Enormous Fossil Vertebra.—lIt is stated 
in the last number of the Philosophical Jour- 
nal, that in the neighbourhood of Bridport, in 
Dorsetshire, a short time ago, a labourer, 
digging for an ingredient used in mortar, 
found a vertebra of an enormous animal, 
larger than that of the whale, and supposed 
to belong toa land animal. This curiosity 
is in the possession of a gentleman at Brid- 
port, who generously rewarded the finder 
with ten guineas. Search bas been made 
after the other parts of the same animal, 
but without success. The perforation for the 
spinal marrow is stated to be nearly equal 
in circumference to the body of a man. 

Strength of Cohesion of Wood.—The 
following results of his experiments on the 
strength of cohesion of wood have been ar- 
ranged by Mr. Bevan, in a tabular form, 
and communicated by him to an eminent 
scientific journal. Mr. B. baving occasion- 
ally found part of the larger end of the 
wooden bars drawn out in a cylindrical 
shape, when the lateral adbesion was less 
than the longitudinal cohesion, the number 
of pounds expressive of the cohesion is in 
these cases short of what is due to the spe- 
cimen, and in the table these are expressed 
by +, as to the other bearing ; sometimes 
the specimen broke during the motion of 
the weight, and therefore would have se- 
parated under a less force with more time: 
these are marked— 


Species of Wood. eo mee 
Acacia .....c0- “85 .. 16,0004 
Bed ccsie édedess ‘84 .. 16,700 
DUGG Ws cccccsece ‘78 .. 19,600 
MOeGR. csceidicee ‘72 .. 22,200 
DEN i ots ative ‘64 .. 15,000— 
ED ew id cect nde ‘99 .. 15,400— 
CP ve dccccnces’® ‘40 .. 6,800 
GaGa. cc ccbccsce - ‘64 .. 11,400 
Chestnut (horse) .. ‘61 .. 12,100— 
Ditto (sweet) .... ‘61 .. 10,500— 
Dameon ccvccsed “79 =~... 14,000 
Deal (Norway spruce) *34 .. 13,1004 
Ditto, ditto.....ccccccsccee 17,6004 
Ditto (Christiana)... *46 .. 12,400 
Ditto, ditto ...... 46 .. 12,300 
Ditto, ditto ...... 46 =. 14,000 
Ditto (English).... ‘47 .. 7,000 
Rider... eccoce TSB wt 16888 
Hawthorn .....-.. ‘91 .. 10,700= 
Be caicdvosbbsienpode ee 9,200 
Holly. ..ccccscces “TS 2. 16068 
Laburnum ....... - $2 .. 10,500 
Lance-wood ...... 101 .. 23,400+ 
Lignum-vite...... 122 .. 11,800 
2E 
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Lime-tree ......- * “76 ee 23,500 + 
Mahogany.......- ‘87 .. 21,800+ 


Ditto ......202-+- "80 .. 16,500 
Maple eeeeeosee -66 e. 17,400 
Mulberry ....0s-. °66 .. 10,600 
Oak (English) .... ‘70 .. 19,800+ 
Ditto eet ereeeenee “76 * 15,000 
Dit, Old.......-- “76 .. 14,000 

k pile out of j 

the river Cam ¢ 61 .. 4,500 
Oak (black Linc. log)*67 .. 7,700— 
Ovk (Hamboro’) .. *66 .. 16,3004 
Ditto, ditto ...... °66 .. 14,000 
Pine (Petersburgh) °49 .. 13,300- 
Ditto (Norway).... ‘59 .. 12,400— 
Ditto, ditto ...... *66 .. 14,300 
Ditto (Petersburgh) °55 .. 13,100+ 
Poplar ...ceseee+ ‘36 «2 7,200— 
Sailow ...cccce-- “70 1. 18,600+ 
Sycamore .......-. ‘69 .. 13,000 
Teak (old).....2-- °53 .. 8,200 
Walnut ........+. °59 .. 7,800 
Willow .........- ‘39 .. 14,000 
Vew ...ceceeesee “19 «. 8,000 


Revolution of a Comet.—The zeal with 
whicht (he interests of science were forwarded 
in New Holland, by Sir T. Bresbane, de- 
serves the warmest acknowledgments of 
every liberal mind. Among the most cu- 
rious results obtained under his patronage, 
by Mr. Dunlop, at the observatory of Para- 
matta, may be considered the one arising 
from the observations on the comet of Au- 
gust, September, and October 1825, and on 
the changes which wok place in the figure 
of the tail, tending toestablish the existence 
of a rotation round its axis. The periodic 
variations in the appearance of the tail, 
seemed to indicate the time of revolution to 
be about nineteen and a-half hours. Simi- 
lar appearanoes were observed by Ie Pere 
€yrat, in the tail of the comet of 1618; by 
Hevetius, in the tails of the comets of 1652 
ani 1661, and by Pingré, in the tail of the 
comet of 1769. 


Ornithology.—Aged females of the phea- 
sant species, who have probably attained the 
age of five or ten years, not only cease to be 
prolific, or are so in a very slight degree, but 
assume a plumage which hecomes more and 
more similar to that of the male the older 
they grow, so that they resemble males with 
dull and discoloured plumage, and in some 
instances. the resemblance is absolutely per- 
fect, The ovary is so much obliterated in 
mavy of such females as to be no longer 
perceptible ; the voice too changes at the 
seine time as the plumage, and becomes, as 
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has been long known, like: that of the male : 
and the spur itself is not among pheasants 
the exclusive property of the male, but exists 
orcasionally in the female; so that a hen 
pheasant may, after a certain lapse of time, 
not only become clothed with the exact plu- 
mage of the male, but acquire all the external 
characters, the trifling development of the 
red circumabital membrane remaining the 
only index of its true sex. To the observa- 
tions of M. de St. Hilaire it may be added, 
that Mr. Butler has collected a number of 
instances, not only among the Gallina, but 
also among the;Palmipedes and Waders, of 
similar changes; and he thinks that this 
change is not confined to one, two, or three 
different species, but that probably the same 
disposition is common to numbers of the 
feathered race, and tbat the change is 
almost always natural, produced either by 
the effects of age, of sterility, or other causes, 
which tend to work some changes in the 
constitution of birds —Edinburgh Journal. 


Mexican Manuscript —An Italien travel- 
ler of the name of Beltrami, has discovered, 
in an old convent in the interior of Mexico, 
a manuscript, which may be regarded unique, 
and of the most rare and interesting descrip- 
tion. It is the gospel, or rather a gospel 
such as it was dictated by the first monks, 
conquestadores, translated into the Mexican 
tongue by Montezuma, who, alone, of his 
family, escaped the massacres of the con- 
quest, and lon gre mal gre was converted 
to the popish faith. It is a large volume in 
folio, most beautifully written upon Mangey 
or Agave paper, as highly polished as parci- 
ment, and surpassing papyrus in flexibility. 
By this great monument of the ancient 
Mexican language, the learned, by compar- 
ing it with the manuscripts in the oriental 
tongues, may be enabled to throw some 
light upon the origin of the nations who 
inhabited these vast countries. 


Method of restoring Wine.—A method 
of restoring wine that has been turned, has 
been in practice for some years in France. 
It consists in adding from half an ounce to 
two ounces of tartaric acid to a hectolitre 
of wine, according to its state of decompo- 
sition. The tartaric acid reproduces the 
tartar, disengages the carbonic acid, and 
consequently destroys the alkaline character 
given to the wine by the sub-carbonates, 
From the impossibility of determining the 
exact quantity for every case, this method is 
not always successful. 








POLITICAL OCCURRENCES. 


Our summary of this month, must of ne- 
cessity be brief. Nothing of moment has oc- 
curred —scaroely even a probability on which 
we may venture to speculate. At home, all is 
pacific; ministers are. deservedly popular ; 


Mr. Can ing, in particular, is the “inter mille 
rates millesimus,” the one paramount idol of 
his day, to whom all parties bow, with 
nearly equal admiration; and his late speech, 
which has since become the fashion in Por- 
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tngal (into which language it has, we are 
told, been very ably translated), has set hun- 
dreds of aspiring spirits on the watch, The 
ultras, indeed, of Frenee, profess to hold it 
in contempt; and to discover beveuth the 
broad fruitful surface of its principles, a sort 
of substratum of democracy and revolution ; 
this opinion, however, is, by good luck, 
confined to the Jesuits; the majority of 
France have a different tone of thinking on 
the subject of its merits as a composition, 
and its liberality is an official declaration of 
principles, With respect to our commercial 
distresses, we are pleased to have it in our 
power to state, from the first authority, that 
though slowly they are yet surely ceasing ; 
a gentle re-action has taken place within the 
last few weeks: the great northern manu- 
facturing districts have put on a more cheer- 
lul appearance; Manchester presents no 
longer the squalid scenes of abject wretch- 
edness, which it displayed towards the close 
of last year. There has been a brisk de- 
mand for most of the staple goods of the 
place (cottons in particular), the consequence 
of which is, that the greater part of the 
operatives, are once again in fuil employ. 
Nottingham is, by all the provincial accounts 
we have hitherto been able to glean, busy 
in exporting its local manufactures; Shel- 
field is full of business, and Preston (more 
wonderful still), contented. At Glasgow, 
however, we cannot conceal the fact that 
distress is superlatively great, probably un- 
equalled at any former national crisis of 
suffering. Hundreds, both there and at 
Paisley, are perishing from absolute want; 
so much so, that a committee has been des- 
patched by tbese unhappy, destitute opera- 
tives to London, with the professed view 
of organizing, under ministerial sanction, 
some plan to ensure emigration. The sub- 
ject, we understand, will be brought fully 
before the House, at an early period in the 
ensuing session ; but at present a disinclina- 
tion evidently exists on the part of govern- 


ment, towards it. We refer the reader, for 
further particulars respecting the benefits 
likely to result from emigration, to an able 
article (probably from the pen of Mr, 
Brougham), in the present number of the 
Edinburgh Review. He will there find the 
advantages and disadvantages very fairly 
canvassed, their merits carefully summed 
up, and an adroit deduction drawn from them, 
With respect to Ireland, we have little or 
nothing in the shape of intelligence or spe- 
culation to communicate. Messrs, Shiels 
and O'Connell still continue unimpeded in 
their vigorous and eloquent opposition to 
Protestant ascendancy. The former espe- 
cially, seems nervously solicitous to stir up 
the already inflamed minds of his country- 
men to desperation, if we may judge at lea t 
from his eloquent, but misguided speech, in 
explanation of some points in the character 
of the late Irish revolutionist, Wolfe Tone. 
On the continent all is tranquil ; but it is, 
we fear, the tranquillity that precedes the 
tempest; the hush that heralds the volcano, 
France holds out the right hand of amity, 
while with the left she conceals the poig- 
nard ; Spain professes to be penitent, pretty 
much after a fashion of her own; Portugal 
has received, but without any manifest signs 
of exultation, the late promised support of 
British troops ; and Russia, gigantic, vaunt- 
ing Russia, casts an eye, timorous but vigi- 
lant towards our Indian possessions, of 
which she hopes to effect the conquest, 
through the medium of Persia, whose fate 
she hus already half-sealed. America, 
jealous of our reported attempts on the 
Havannah, as an indemnity for the loaus 
owing to us by its present occupant, 
(Spain), has despatched an agent to England 
to remonstrate: and we fear that clouds are 
lowering fearfully in this distant quarter; but 
at present all is surmise, a few months will 
decide whether the world is to be fired, or 
peace preserved, 
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PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS, 


List of Patents lately Granted. 

To Thomas Morrison, Esq., of Vale- 
grove, Chelsea, for a process of rendering 
boots,ishoes, and other articles, water-proof 
—Sealed 22d Dec ; for inrolment, 6 months. 

To David Redmund, of Greek-street, 
Soho, engineer, for certain improvements in 
the construction and manufacture of hinges 
— 22d Dec ; 6 months. 

To Elijah Galloway, of the London-road, 
engineer, for an improved rotary steanr 
engine—29th Dec ; 6 months 

To*John Whiting, of Ipswich, architect, 
for certain improvements in window sashes, 
sashes and frames—9th Jan. 1827; 2 months 

To James Fraser, of Houndsditch, for an 
improved method of constructing capstans, 
and windlasses,—I1th Jan. ; 6 months, 


To James Fraser, of Houndsditeh, engi- 
neer, for an improved method of construeting 
boilers for steam engines—Ilth Jan. ; 6 
months, 

To William Wilmot Hall, of the United 
States of America, and of Westminster, 
attorney at} law, fora new invention of an 
engine for mooring and propelling ships, 
boats, carriages, mills, and machinery of 
every kind—15th Jan. ; 2 months, 

To William Hobson, of Stamford-bill, 
gent., for an improved method of paving 
streets, lanes, roads, and carriage ways— 15th 
Jan.; 2 months. 

To James Neville, of New-walk, Strand, 
Thames, Surrey, engineer, for a new invent- 
ed carriage, to be worked or propelled by 
means of steam—15 Jan. ; 6 montbs. 

To William Mason, of Oxford-market, 
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Westminster, patent axletree-maker, for cer- 
tain improvements in the construction of 
those axletrees and boxes for carriages, which 
are usually termed, or known by the name of 

muil «axletrees and boxes—l5th Jan.; 2 

months. 

To Robert Copland, of Wilmington-square, 
gent., for certain improvements upon a 
patent already obtained by him for gaining 
power—16th Jan.; 15 months. 

List of Patents, which, having been granted 
in February 1813, expire in the present 
month of February 1827. 

4. George Alexander, Leith, for his tm- 
proved mode of suspending th: cord of the 
mariner’s compass. 


4. William Broughton, London, for a 
new and better sort of canvass. 

20. Peter Ewart, Manchester, for a me- 
thod of working weaving looms by machi- 
nery. 

— Joseph Hamilton, Dublin, for a new 
method of constructing and connecting 
earthen building materials. 

— Charles Plimley, Birmingham, for an 
improved method of making files, and va- 
rious other articles. 

— John Roberts, Macclesfield, for a me- 
thod of contracting er reducing into small 
compass such part of malt and hops as are 
requisite in making ale, beer, and porter. 

24. Joseph Smith, Coreley, Stafford, for 
an improved construction and manufacture 
of chains. 








WORKS IN THE PRESS, AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION, 


The Secret Report on South America, 
made to the King of Spain, by Don Antonio 
de Ulloa and Don Jorge Juan, In the ori- 
ginal Spanish. Edited, with illustrative 
Notes, by David Barry. Superbly printed in 
one large Volume, royal 4to, With Por- 
traits of Ulloa and Juan. 

Mr, Murray announces a Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge, comprising every word 
that is to be found in any of the various En- 
cyclopedias which have been published down 
to the present time, either at home or 
abroad; and under each word will be given 
the information and explanations which the 
ordinary course of conversation in common 
life render desirable. To consist of Twenty- 
five closely printed volumes, with Plates, 
in 8vo. 

Mr. Colburn is preparing for publication 
Memoirs of His late Royal Highness the 
Duke of York; from the pen of a distin- 
guished Writer. With original and authen- 
tic Documents, &c. &e. 

A Translation of the Paris Barber, from 
the French of M. De Kock, which was re- 
viewed in a number or two back, is announced 
for early publication. 

‘The Writer’s and Student’s Assistant, or 
a Compendious Dictionary, rendering the 
more common Words and Phrases in the 
English language into the more elegant and 
scholastic, will shortly appear, 

There is nearly ready, a series of Twenty- 
five Views of Pompeii, drawn on stone, after 
Drawings by Wm. Light, Esq. 

Part I. of the History and Description of 
the Ancient and highly-interesting Parish of 
Clerkenwell, to be completed in two small 
volumes, and illustrated with 60 copper-plate 
Engravings. 

Sketches in Ireland ; descriptive of inter- 
esting and hitherto unnoticed Districts in the 
North, West, and South, in one volume, 


post Svo. 


A general View of the Present System of 
Public Education in France, and of the 
Laws, Regulations, and course of Study in 
the different Faculties, Colleges, &c. by 
David Johnston, M.D., in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Mr. Edward Laws, R.N., announces as 
nearly ready, a Practical Treatise on Naval 
Book-keeping in all its Branches connected 
with a Clerk’s duty, with hints for safe Cus- 
tody, Shipment, Transhipment, and final Dis- 
posal of Treasure received on board his Ma- 
jesty’s Ships; Sketch of a Secretary’s Duty, 
Duties of Officiating Judge-Advocate, and 
a copious Appendix, containing a variety of 
Forms, Orders, Letters, Returns, Certifi- 
cates, and other Decuments of practical 
utility in his Majesty’s Naval Service. 

The Rev. Samuel Warren, LL.D. is pre- 
paring for publication Memoirs and Select 
Letters of the late Mrs. Anne Warren ; in- 
cluding Biographical Sketches of her Family. 

Mr. Allen’s History of Lambeth, the 
major part of which is printed, will be 
finished the latter end of this month, it will 
form one volume of near five hundred pages 
closely printed, with upwards of One Hun- 
dred engravings of curious objects connected 
with the Parish. 

The Author of Babylon the Great an- 
nounces a new Edition, with an additional 
volume, 

Preparing for publication, National Tales, 
by Thomas Hood, author of Whims and Od- 
dities; with Illustrations by Thomas Digh- 
ton. 

A Poem on Idolatry, in 4 cantos, by the 
Rev. W. Swan, Missionary and Author of 
the Memoir of Mrs. Patterson, is in the 
press. 

A new Poem from the pen of Bernard Bar- 
ton, to be entitled the Widow’s Tale, and 
founded on the melancholy loss of the five 
Wesleyan Missionaries in the mail boat off 
the Island of Antigua, will shortly be pub- 
lished. 

Memoirs, Biographical and Critical, of 
the Wits and Courtiers of the reign of Charles 
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II., with Notes and Illustrations, in 2 vols. 
8vo. with Portraits, is announced. 

Van Halen's Flight from the Dungeons of 
the Inquisition to the Foot of the Cancasus, 
with an Account of his Adventures in Russia, 
&c. In 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits and 
other Plates. 

The Life of George, Lord Jeffreys, some- 
time Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
and Lord High Chancellor of England in the 
reign of James II. By Humphrey W. Wool- 
rych, Esq. 8vo. 

The Autobiography of Thomas Dibdin, of 
the Theatres Royal Drury-lane, Covent- 
garden, Haymarket, &c. and Author of the 
‘Cabinet,’ the ‘ Jew and the Doctor,’ &c. 
&c. In 2 vols. 8vo , with a Portrait. 

Recollections of an Officer of the King’s 
German Legion; being an account of bis 
Cumpaigns and Services in the Peninsula, 
Sicily, Italy, and Malta, Engiand, Ireland, 
and Denmark, Extracted from his Diary. 
In 2 vols., post Svo. 

Retrospect of the Life of a Man of Letters, 
In 2 vols., Svo. 

Confessions ofan Old Bachelor. In ] vol. 

t Svo. 

The Author of “Granby ” announces a 
Tale of Fashionable Life. In 3 vols. post 
8vo. 

Courts and Courtiers. A series of Memoirs 
and Anecdotes. In 2 vols, 8vo. 

Richmond; or Scenes in the Life of a 
Bow-street Officer. Drawn up from his 
Private Memoranda, In 3 vols, post 8vo. 

That indefatigable Dr. Kitchiner, the au- 
thor of that best of all Cookery Books, the 
Cook’s Oracle, announces the Traveller's 
Oracle, or Maxims for Locomotion, being 
Precepts for promoting the Pleasures, Hints 
for preserving the Health, and Estimates of 
the Expenses of Persons travelling on Foot, 
on Horseback, in Stages, in Post Chaises, 
and in Private Carriages. And also the 
Horse and Carriage Keeper, and Hackney 
Coach Hirer’s Guide, containing Rules for 
Purchasing and Keeping, or Jobbing Horses 
and Carriages, in the easiest and most eco- 
nomical manner, with accurate Estimates of 
every expense Occasioned thereby, Also an 
easy Plan for ascertaining every Hackney 
Coach Fare. 

Tales of an Antiquary, chiefly illustrative 
of the Traditions and Remarkable Localities 
of London. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Memoirs illustrative of the History of Eu- 
rope during the last Twenty-five Years. By 
a distinguished political Character. In 5 
vols. 8vo. 

Yesterday in Ireland; a series of Tales. 
By the Author of To-Day in Ireland. In 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

Forty Years Diary of a Celebrated Nan- 
Conformist Divine. With illustrative bio- 
graphical Notes. In 3 vols, 8vo, 

Allan Cunningham announces a Romance, 
entitled Sir Michael Scoit. 
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Sketches of the Irish Bar. In I vol. 8vo. 

A new Novel. By the Author of a Winter 
in London. In 3 vols. 12mo. 

The Rev. J. B. Sumner announces a new 
Volume of Sermons in Svo. 

W. Newnham, Esq. is preparing in two 
volumes 8vo., a Treatise on Moral, Physical, 
and Intellectual Education. 

Six Discourses delivered before the Royal 
Society at their Anniversary Meetings, on 
the award of the Royal and Copley Medals ; 
preceded by an Address to the Society, de- 
livered in 1800, on the Progress and Pros- 
pects of Science, 4to. by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, Bart., are in the press. 

The first Number of a Quarterly Naval 
and Military Magazine is to appear in 
March. 

Mr. Grote, jun. of the banking-house of 
Grote, Prescott, and Co., bas made great 
progress in a new History of Greece, io 
which the Literature, Science, and Aris of 
that country are treated of in a much more 
detailed and prominent manver than in Mr. 
Mitford's Work, which is more of a politica} 
nature. 

Arwed Gyllensterna; a Tale of the 18th 
Century, from the German of Van Der 
Velde, in 2 vols. post 8vo., is nearly ready. 

Elements of Geometry, plane and solid, 
with Notes, critical and illustrative, and an 
examination of the Theory of Parallels, by 
M. Legendre, Professor Leslie, and others, 
are nearly ready. 

Transactions of the Perth Literary and 
Antiquarian Society ; including some very 
curious and original MSS., among those are 
a Historical Chronicle from the year 1560; 
and Scoitland’s Teares, by W. Lithgow, the 
Traveller, in the press. 


Tales of Welsh Society and Scenery, con- 
taining many Descriptions of the Manners 
and Holiday Pastimes of the Natives in the 
Upland Districts of the Principality, is an- 
nounced, 

The Rev. W. Cuarpenier’s Reply to the 

Accusations of Piracy and Plagiurism ex- 
hibited against the Author, in tbe Christian 
Remembrancer, in a Review of Horne and 
Carpenter’s Introductions to the Study of 
the Holy Scriptures, 
Dr. Hooker and Dr, Greville are prepar- 
ing a new Botanical work, of which the first 
faciculus, in folio, with 20 Plates, will be 
publisbed immediately. 

Moods and Tenses; a Volume of Miscel- 
laneous ‘Poems, by Qne of Us, is in the 
press. 

Library of Useful Knowledge; or a series 
of Elementary Treatises upon the various 
branches of Philosophy, History, and Art. 
The First Treatise, on Elementary Astrono- 
my, will be published on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary ; and there will be given gratis, on 
that day, an Introductory Discourse upon the 
Advantages and Pleasures derived from the 
pursuits of Science. Each Treatise will 
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consist of about thirty-two pages octavo, 
printed so as to contain above one hundred 
ordinary octavo pages, with neat Engravings 
on Wood, and Tables. It will be sold for 
Sixpence, and two will appear every Month 
—on the First and Fifteenth. 

Philosophy in Sport made Science in 
Earnest ; being an Attempt to illustrate the 
first Principles of Natural Philosophy, by 
the aid of Popular Toys and Sports. By 
Peter Whiffle, Esq. Iv 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Epicurean; a Tale. By Thomas 
Brown, the Younger. 

The Loves of Alma and Brione; a Poem. 
Canto I, and II. 

The Vallies ; or Scenes and Thoughts from 
Seciuded Life, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Commentaries on some of the more im- 
portant of the Diseases of Females. In 
3 parts. Part I. on the Diseases incident to 
Female Youth. By Marshall Hall, M. D., 
F.R.S. E., &e. 

The Institutions of Physiology. By J, F. 
Blumenbach, M. D., Professor of Medicine 
in the University of Gottengen. Translated 
from the last Latin Edition. With copious 
Notes, by John Elliotson, M. D. 

The History of the Rise and Progress of 
the United States of North America till the 
British Revolution in 1688. By James 
Grahame, Esq. In 2 vols. Svo., is in the 


press. 
Memoirs of the Court of Queen Anne, 
By a Lady. 
Dublin Hospital Reports. Vol. IV. is in 
ihe press. 


Dublin Dissector, for the Use of Students, 
is in the press. 

The Rev. Archdeacon Wrangham an- 
nounces the Antiquarian Trio; consisting of 
Views and Descriptions of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s House, Kirkby; Rudston 
Church and Obelisk ; Effigy at Scarborough; 
to which will be added the Poet’s Favourite 
Tree. 

Mr. Cole is preparing a Tour round Scar- 
borough ; historically and bibliographically 
unfolded. 

The London Catalogue of Books, with 
their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers. Con- 
taining the Books published in London, and 
those altered in Size or Price since the year 
1800, to December 1826, is in the press. 

Travels of the Russian Mission through 
Mongolia to China, and Residence in Pekin, 
in the Years 1820-21. By George Tim- 
kowski, with Corrections and Notes, by 
M. J. Kiaproth, In 2 vols. 8vo. illustrated 
by Maps, Plates, &c. &c. 

Personal Narrative of Travels in Colom- 
bia; by Baron de Humboldt. From the 
original French, by Helen Maria Williams. 
Vol. VII. 

Muscologia Britannica; containing the 
Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, sys- 
tematically arranged and described; with 
Plates illustrative of the Character of the Ge- 
nera and Species. By William Jackson 


Hooker, F.R.S., A.S.L., &c, and Thomas 
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Taylor, M. D., M. R.1.A., and P.L.S8. &c. 
In 8vo. with Plates, 

Mr. Arthur Capell Brook, M.A., has in 
the press, a Winter’s Journey through Lap- 
land end Sweden, with Thirty-one Engrav- 
ings, 4to. 

Sir Thomas More; a series of Colloquies 
on the Progress and Prospects of Society. 
By Robert Southey. With Engrevings, 
2 vols. Svo. 

The Present State of the Island of Sar- 
dinia, with Plates. By Capt. Wm. Henry 
Smyth, R.N., 8vo. 

Messrs. Longman annovace a work, to be 
published in Monthly Numbers, entitled the 
National Library of Popular Knowledge ; 
comprising Original Treatises, in the follow- 
ing divisions :—Ist. History. 2d. Science 
and Art. 3, Miscellaneous Literature. 





LIST OF NEW WORKS, 
FINE ARTS, &c, 


Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth. New Edi- 
tion, translated by Dr. Jamieson, 8vo. 16s. 
bds. 

Yorkshire Scenery; or Excursions in 
Yorkshire, with Delineations of some of the 
most interesting Objects, engraved by G. 
Cooke, Esq. and other eminent Artists, from 
Drawings made for the purpose, by T. C. 
Hofland, Esq. W. Cowen, &c. &e. By E. 
Rhodes. Royal Svo. 18s.; small 4to. 
Il. 4s. bds. 

Engravings from the Ancient Marbles in 
the British Museum. Part V. 4to. Il. Is. ; 
large paper, ll. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Description of the Anglo-Gallic Coins in 
the British Museum. 4to. Ul. 4s. bds. 

Baron Tayler’s Views in Spain and Por- 
tugal, &c. Part I. imperial 8vo. 10s. Gd. ; 
royal 4to. 15s.; India proofs 11. 1s.; impe- 
rin] 4to, 11. Bs. Gd. 

Batty’s Views on the Rhine. In Twelve 
Parts, imperial 8vo. Tl. 4s.; royal 4to. 
prools 101, 16s.; India paper 181. 18s, 

NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

Les Natchez, Roman Indian, Par le 
Vicomte de Chateaubriand. Three vols. 
small §vo.in French, 18s. 

Cosmorama; or, A View of the Pecu- 
liarities and Costumes of all Nations. l2mo, 
9s. plain; 10s. 6d. coloured. 

Yhe History of Scotland from the earliest 
Period to the middle of the Ninth Century. 
By the Rev. Alexander Low, A.M. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 

Memoir of Mrs. Robinson, including an 
account of her acquaintance with bis pre- 
sent Majesty when Prince of Waites, and the 
Life of Mrs. Clarke. 15mo., 3s. 6d. bds. 

The Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
Founder of the United Irish Society, and 
Adjutant-General aud Chef de Brigad in 
the service of the French and Batavian Re- 
publics. Written by Himself, and continued 
by his Son. 2 vols. Svo. 11. Ids. bds. 

The Third Volume of Memoirs and Re- 
collections of Count Segur, Ambassador from 
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France to the Courts of Russia and Prussia. 
8vo., in French. 10s, 6d. 

German Romances. Specimens of its 
chief Authors, with Biographical and Criti- 
cal Notices. By the Translator of Wilhelm 
Meister. 4 vols. post 8vo. 36s. bds. 

The Wolfe of Badenoch. A Historical 
Romance of the Foureenth Century. By 
the Author of Lochandbu. 

Elizabeth de Bruce. By the Author of 
Clan-Albin. 3 vols. pest Svo. 

Poetry and Poets, 3 vols. 12mo. bds. 24s, 

Confessions of en Old Bachelor. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The last Canto of Child Harolde. By 
Lamartipes. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Aured Gylleneterna. A Tale of the 
Eighteenth Century. 2 vols, post 8vo. !6s. 
boards. 

The Seer of Tiviotdale. A Romance. By 
L. S. Stanhope. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c, 

Porter on Larynx and Trachea. §vo. 
8s. bds. 

Alcock on Chlororets. 8vo, 7s. bds. 

A Description of Read’s Patent Syringe, 
with Directions by which its Employment is 
rendered easy and certain; with a Vindica- 
tion of the Instrument. By J. Read. §8vo. 
Is. sewed. 

An Introductory Lecture on Human and 
Comparative Physiology, delivered at the 
New Medical School, Aldersgate-street. By 
Peter M. Roget, M.D., F.R.S. &c. vo. 
4s. 6d. bds. 

Practical Observations on the Teeth and 
Gums; with the best Mode for their Pre- 
servation. (Dedicated, by permission, to 
J. Alderson, Esq. M.D.) By L.L. Levi- 
son, Surgeon, Dentist. §vo. 

Chevalilier’s Hulsean Lecture, 1826. Svo. 
i2s. bds, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A View of the World, from the Creation 
to the Present Time; with an Artof Memory, 
on an entirely New System. By the Author 
of the French Genders taught in Six Fables. 
Price 5s. 6d. 

Preliminary Lecture delivered in the Com- 
mon Hall of the University of Glasgow, 
Nov. 7th, 1826, comprising a view of the 
course of study performed in the Greek 
Class by D. K. Sandiord, esq., M. A. 
Price 1s. 6d, 

No. 1. of Medical Botany; including a 
popular and scientific description of Poison- 
ous Plants. By John Stephenson, M. D., 
and James Churchill, esq., Surgeon ; each 
number will contain four Plates, drawn and 
coloured from Nature. Royal 8vo. Price 
3s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Criticul Jour- 
nal, No. 89. Price 6s. 

The National Interest Considered ; or the 
relative Importance of Agriculture and Fo- 
reign Trade. By John Bennett, esq. M.P, 
Price 2s. 6d. 
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The Tradesman’s Law Assistant and Ad- 
viser. By James Nicholls, gent., Attorney 
at Law. §Svo. 

Major’s Questions on Midford’s History of 
Greece. 8vo. Price 9s. bds. 

The Spirit and Manners of the Age. 
Vol. II. Svo. Price 7s. bds, 

The Naval Gazetteer. 8vo. Price 14s. 6d. 
bds. 

Notes made during a Tour in Denmark, 
Holstein, Mecklenburgh, Schwerin, Pomera- 
nia, and the Isle of Rugen, Prussia, Poland, 
Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, the Hanseatic 
Territories, Oldenburgh, Friesland, Holland, 
Brabant, the Rhine Country, and Frasce, 
By R. Smith, Esq., F.R.S. In 8vo. Price 
12s. bds, 

Historical and Critical Dictionary, abridg- 
ed from the great work of Boyle, in 4 vois, 
12mo. Price £1. 12s. 

The Present State of Co'umbia. By an 
Officer late in the Columbian Service. 8yo. 
Price 10s. 6d. bds. 

Constable’s Miscellany. Nos. L., IL, IIL, 
and 1V., containing Hall’s Voyage. 

Maunde’s Botanic Garden, Fine paper, 
Vol. I. 4to. Price £1. 17s. boards, 

Hone’s Every Day Book. 2 vols. Svo. 
Price £1. 8s, boards. 

An Exposition of Fallacies on Rents, 
Tythes, &c., containing an Examination of 
Mr. Ricardo’s Theory of Rent. Price 3s, 6d. 
boards. 

Matthews on Presumptive Evidence. Royal 
8vo, 19s. boards. 

Geological and Historical Observations on 
the Eastern Valleys of Norfolk, with a 
Map, sbewing the Ancient State of that 
District, the Military Roads, and Principal 
Stations, in the Time of the Romans, By 
J. W. Robberds, jun., of Norwich. 8vo. 
Price 4s. 

Elements of Chemistry. By Edward Tur- 
ner, M.D. Svo. Price 16s. 

Inquiry into the State of the Indian Army, 
v ith suggestions for its Improvement, and the 
Establishment ofa Military Police for India, 
by Walter Badenach, esq. Svo., Price 8s. 6d. 
boards. 

Definitions in Political Economy, preced- 
ed by an Enquiry into the Rules which 
ought to guide Political Economists in the 
Definition and Application of their Terms. 
Post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 

History of the late War in Spain and Por- 
tugal. Volume II. By Robert Southey, 

Mathematical and Astronomical Tables, 


for the Use of Students of Mathematics, 


Practical Astronomers, Surveyors, Engineers, 
and Navigators. By Wm. Galbraith, A.M. 
Svo. Price 9s. boards. 

Butler’s Reminiscences, with a Corres- 
pondence between the late Doctor Parr and 
the Autbor. Vol. IT. 

The Annual Obituary for 1827. Vol. IT. 
8vo. Price 15s. boards. 

The Third Volume of Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, with Addi- 
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tions to the first Volume. 4¢to. Price 
£2. 2s, By Dugald Stewart, F.R.S. 


POETRY, DRAMA, &c, 


The War of the Isles, a Foem, in Ten 
Cantos, With Notes by J. Longmore, Esq. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. bds, 

The Poetical Works of the Right Hon. 
Lord Byron. New Edition. 6 vols. fools- 
cap 8vo. Price 21. 2s. bds. 

Glyndwr; a Prize Poem. By Jobn 
Vaughan Lloyd, Esq. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

Peak Scenery, or the Derbyshire Tourist. 
8vo. 14s, bds. 

Fragments in Verse, chiefly on Religious 
Subjects. By Ann Butler. 18mo, 4s. bds, 


RELIGION, MORALS, &c, 


Ecclesiastical History of the Second and 
Third Centuries, illustrated from the Wri- 
tings of Tertullian. By John Bishop, of 
Bristol. Second Edition, 8vo. 13s. bds. 


Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, with 
large and clear type, being the only edition 
of the Holy Scriptures, which contains in 
one volume, the authorised version, with the 
essentials required for pulpit, or study, or 
family use; having copious prefaces and 
indexes, and more than 4,000 Explanatory 
Notes, and above 500,000 parallel passages- 
The price in boards, small 4to., 11. 10s ; 
large 4to. 21. 5s.; and on royal 4to. 3]. 10s. 

Discourses on the Duties and Consolations 
of the Aged. By the Rev. Henry Bel- 
frage, D.D, 12mo. 8s. bds. 

Life’s Pilgrimage. A Sermon on the 
Death of the Duke of York. By the Rev. 
Wm. Busfield, M.A. Price Js. 6d. 

The Duty of Holding the Traditions which 
we have been Taught; asserted and en- 
forced in a Sermon preached at the Episcopal 
Visitation, in the Cathedral Church of Ban- 
gor, August 29, 1826. By the Rev. J. W. 
Trevor. Ils. 6d. sewed. 

Bradiey’s Parochial Sermons, Volume 
the Third. S8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Orthodox Sermons. Second Set. Con- 
taining Eight Sermons, abridged and mo- 
dernized, from Farindon, Claget, Beveridge, 


Wharton, Barrow, Hopkins. By the Rev. 
W. Brown, M.A. 4to, II. 

Spencer’s (Archdeacon) Sermons. §Svo. 
10s. 6d. bds. 

Fry on the Book of Job. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Horne’s Analysis of his Introduction to the 
Scriptures. 12mo. 9s. bds. 

Death-bed Scenes, and Pastoral Conver- 
sations. By the late John Warton, D.D. 
Volume the Second. 

Wake on the Church Catechism. By 
Twisléton. 8vo. 9s. bds, 

Cottrell’s Selection of Psalms and Hymns, 
2s. 6d. bound. 

Instructions in reading the Liturgy of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. By 
the Rev. John Henry Howlett, M.A. 8vo, 
9s. boards. 

The Doctrine and Law of Marriage, Adul- 
tery, and Divorce. By Hector Davies Mor- 
gan, M.A. In two large vols. 8vo. Price 
11. 10s, bds. 

The Benefits annexed to a Participation 
in the two Christian Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Prayer considered, in eight 
Sermons, preached before the University of 
Oxford, in the year 1826. By Wiliam 
Vaux, M.D. 8vo. 9s. bds. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c, 


Voyages of Discovery undertaken to com- 
plete the Survey of the Western Coast of 
New Holland, between the years 1817 and 
1822. By Philip King Parker, R. N., 
2 vols. Svo. 

Voyage of H. M. S. Blonde, to the Sand- 
wich Islands in 1824-5, for the purpose of 
conveying the bodies of their late King and 
Queen to their native country, 4to., with 
Plates. 

Appendix to Capt. Parry’s second Voyage 
of Discovery; containing the Natural His- 
tory, &c. 4to. 

Personal Narrative of a Journey from 
India to England, by Bussorah, Bagdad, the 
Ruins of Babylon, Curdistan, the Court of 
Persia, the Western Shore of the Caspian 
Sea, Astrakhan, &c., in the year 1824. By 
Capt. the Hon. George Keppel, 4to. Price 
21. 12s. 6d. 
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Tae new Year was ushered in by some days of clear beautiful weather with slight frost, 
but to this sueceeded a close, damp, and comfortless state of atmosphere, which added 
greatly to that gloom which other circumstances contributed to throw around the metro- 
polis. It cannot be said, however, that this period has been marked by any unusual in- 
roads upon the public health. On the contrary, the reporter seldom remembers a January 
so free from acute and epidemic malady. The principal febrile diseases which have fallen 
under his notice and professional management during the last month, are, simple fever, in- 
flammations of the chest, diarrhce, measles, small pox,—and among chronic disorders, 
those of the stomach have been particularly prominent. 

It was remarked by Sydenham, that measles usually shews itself early in January, and 
the observation of that acute and most intelligent author is, in this instance, amply con- 
firmed by laterexperience. The disease, as it has hitherto been met with, presents no un- 
common features, Its symptoms have been mild and manageable, and in one instance 
only has the Reporter found it to withstand the exertions of medical art. In this case deep 
seated inflammation of the luhgs took place from an early period, and the weakness of the 
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child’s constitution precluded the employment of those active means which alone could 
haye promised. a successful result. Leeches failing to afford relief, a blister was applied. 
To those who know the effects of blisters when there is a tendeney. to effusion in the lungs, 
it is unnecessary to say What happened in the sequel. The blisiered sucface sloughed, the 
pulse sunk, the countenance became livid, and death quickly closed the scene, . 

Small- pox has lately appeared in several districts inthe west end of the town, especially 
about Burton Crescent, and in the narrow streets adjoining Golden Square. Ip very many 
cases it bas proved fatal, nor does there appear the slightest disposition in this disease (when 
occurring in the natural way among those wholly unprotected,) to relax even in the fuintest 
degree from that virnlence which distinguished it in former times. It is peculiarly gratify- 
ing to the Reporter to he able to say, that 3016 persons were vaccinated under bis superintend- 
ance, beiween the Ist January and 31st December, 1826,—a number which, though it 
falls far short of the year preceding, may yet be received as en uncoatrovertible proof of 
the general esteem in which vacciuxtion is still held by the lower and middling Classes in 
the metropolis. It is very desirable that the young women who come up fromthe gouniry 
to London, as domestic servants, should be tested (or re-vaccinated) prior to taking a situa- 
tion. Partly from change of air, and partly from the imperfection of the vaccine lymph 
in some counties, persons under these cireumstances are peculiarly prone to suffer (and that 
seriously) from smali-pox ; and the Reporter, in thus calling public attention to the fact, 
is anxious, as far as possible, to lessen a calamity of which be hus lately seen too many 
distressing instances, The Bilis of Mortality announce, that in the year 1526, only 503 
persons died in London of small-pox, a pumber which, compared with that of 1825 (1300), 
is wonderfully small. The Reporter bas generally observed that his papfessional brethren 
are distrustful of the Bills of Moriality, but he is wel! convinced that in he great majority 
of cases the causes of death are fairly reported, and tbhut the information they convey. is at 
once instructive and autheatic. Nothing can shew more striking!y than they dothe gra- 
dual but great improvements which are taking place in the value of humaniife, Almost 
every succeeding table shews an increase in the excess of the christenings over the burials. 
It may not, perhaps, be irrelevant to the professed object of this report to point out afew 
of the principal facts which the last published Bili of Mortality affords us. 

The total number of deaths jor 1526 amounts to 20,758, of which more than one-fourth 
(5290) are by consumption alone,—a melancholy proof (if any were wanting) of the ex- 
tent and fatality of this wide-spreading malady, The deaths under five years of age 
amount very nearly to 8000, of which 2595 are by convulsions. This is, next to con- 
sumption, the most fatal of all disenses. The Reporter had occasion to witness a remarka- 
ble iustance of the kind in the course of the last month. The child, one year and -a half 
old, was very engaging and pretty, and had been far tco much petted by the parents and 
neighbours. Indulged in every thing which her appetite fancied, the child’s system became 
quickly too full of blood, and when the cold weather set in, the brain was the part to suffer, 
and a sudden convulsion put a period to the child’s life. On examination.ol the body, the 
substance of the brain appeared very soft, and in a state of excessive vaseularity... The 
membranes of the brain too were deeply suffused with blood, while every other part-of the 
body was sound and well formed. These facts are interesting, inasmuch us theysuggest 
measures, both of prevention and of eure, for this scourge of infantile lie. They point out 
the danger that may accrue from the indiscriminate employmeyt- ef the warm bath in cases 
of convulsion. What couid it have done in this instance, and what did it actually do? but 
augment the determination of blood to the head, and aceelerate the fatal event. The ap- 
plication of leeches to the head, and of cold cloths, is what science dictates, and what, at 
the same time, the experience of the Reporter bas found, in many cases, to be most emi- 
nently useful. 

Measles, water in the head, and heoping -cough, would seem, from the Bills of Mortality, 
to be about equally fatal to young persons. Each of these complaints bas carried off, dur- 
ing the past year, about seven hundred victims, the common average. It is a very striking 
circumstance, that the deaths by small-pox sbould, this year, fall so far short of the mortality 
by those three complaints, which, though occurring at the same period ef life, are viewed 
by the public with so much Jess uneasiness. 

Fever has proved more than usunlly fatal during the last year, the nambers being, in 1925,. 
896, in 1826, 1025. This is no more than might reasonably have been anticipated from the 
tenor of former Reports in the Magazine. Inflammation is always wa prominent disease in 
the Bills of Mortaliiy, taking iis place third in the series of fatal disorders. 2412 is the 
number reported as having died of inflammation in 1826, Asthma, or chronic bronchitis 
is the next in succession, which is followed by the other principal complaints affecting the 
advanced periods of life, viz. dropsy §55, apoplexy 363, mortification 244, It.is worthy 
of remark, as a satisfactory criterion of the public health in Loudon, that one-fifth of the 
total mortality of the past year hus occurred in persons who have. passed their sixtieth 
year. 


8, Upper John Street, Golden Square, 
January @2, (827. 


GEORGE GREGORY, M.D. 


M.M.— New Series, Vou. Ill. No. I4. 2F 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tue past autumnal season, succeeding the drought of summer, was eminently favourable 
; to vegetation, and grass on good soils was actually growing at Christmas. The state of 
‘the lands has been equally favourable for all the various operations of husbandry, which 
were never more forward, and the lands never worked better, that the spring culture, 
should no future obstruction arise from the weather, will he among the earliest, This is 
ap addition to a considerable series of propitious autumns. The late change to frost, the 
commencement of which was severe, had a favourable effect on the too forward and luxu- 
riant wheats of rich lands; at the same time, withering and discolouring the foliage of 
those on lands of an opposite character, particularly poor cold clays. The mildness 
of the frost subsequently, and some cover of snow, have thus far prevented any damage to 
the root. This forwardness of business, moreover, affords good opportunity for the pre- 
paration of manures for top-dressing and future use, The considerable and constant supply 
of grass, the land at the same time being not too wet to carry stock, bas enabled the 
farmer to economize both hay and straw, which may be in high requisition in latter spring, 
though the present frost augurs favourably for mildness in the season which is to follow. 
Straw, nevertheless, which has been used freely, in order to the greatest possible saving of 
hay, is at an uncommon price. The worst feature in the husbandry of live stock, is the 
condition of sheep, penned upon poor turnips, or rather turnip tops. One would suppose, 
that the sheep would pay for more comfortable lodging, and for the expence of drawing 
and carting the turnips to them ; and more especially to those who had occasion to send 
their sheep to a market. 

In several hilly poor land districts, the proprietors have commenced plantations—a good 
and solid bocn to their posterity, and at the instant affording employment to labourers, 
in such bitter request. The accounts of the state of the agriculturist labourers, long since 
too numerous a class to obtuin a just and fair support, under the present, or any expected 
state of farming concerns, yet remain most distressing. This distress is, in a degree, 
alleviated by the judicious plan adopted in some few counties, of the farmers employing 
all the labourers of the parish, each in proportion to his occupation. When it is considered 
that those unfortunate people, in no way contributing to their unfortunate lot in society, 
have become outcasts and beggars, in a land super-abounding in all the necessaries and 
luxuries of life, can it be wonderful that they became alienated and desperate, and that 
the country is overrun with thieves and poachers. With respect to the latter Class, they 
allege, in excuse for their delinquency, in the first place, their starving and desperate 
situation ; in the next, that they are making seizures from a stock, which is monopolized 
and unjustly withheld from public use. The complaints also of the farmers, from almost 
ail quarters, against the immense waste of corn occasioned by game preserves, if not loud 
are deep ; and should any unfavourable turn occur in the agriculture of the country, these 
complaints will be oud. Were it allowable to wonder at any thing, surely an impressive 
feeling of that kind, must be excited by the marvellous patience of the good people of this 
country, under this flagrant feudal breach of their rights, with all its concomitant enor- 
mities, dissolution of morals in the labourers, corruption in the keepers, petty warfare in 
society, murders, horrible and apalling accidents. These national disgraces, too, are evidently 
on the increase. A further degree of admiration may fairly be indulged, at the equanimity 
and forbearance with which the country submits to the organized body (a regular concern) 
of HORSE STEALERS. To preserve the old proverb from being obsolete, we regularly 
shut the stable-door after the steed has been stolen. 

We regret to bear from several quarters, that landlords are withdrawing the power of 
the per centage allowance en rent. Surely this is premature, considering the present 
situation of the great majority of the tenantry, who have suffered the entire loss of their 
spring crops, which, with the depressed state of the market, bas most unfortunately 

balanced the advantage of a productive crop of wheat. There is little or no alteration 
in the price of cattle or borses, excepting that cows in calf are in request, at somewhat 
more money. The markets of late have been fully supplied with sheep, which has kept 
mutton considerably under the price of beef. As the spring advances, meat must advance 
in price, from the great expence at which it is produced, 


Smith field.—Beef, 3s. 10d. to 5s. 4d.—Mutton, 3s. 4d. to 4s. Veal, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 2d.— 
Pork, 5s, 5d. to 8s.—Dairy-fed, 6s. to 6s. 4d,— Raw fat, 2s. 10d. 


Corn Eachange.— Wheat, 40s. to 60s.—Barley, 33s. to 43s.—Oats, 25s, to 42s.— 
Bread, 9d, the 4b. loaf.—Hay, 80s, to 120s.—Clover ditto, 90s. to 135s.—Straw, 30s. 
to 40s. 

Coals in the Pool, 25s. 6d.—34s. 6d, 

Middlesex, January 22d, 1827. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Cotton —At London, Liverpool, and Manchester, the markets are so dull that there has 
been no alteration since our lust month’s report, the holders of the article demand the late 
prices; but the manufacturers refuse,"and thus the market is completely at a stand. Bowed 
ordinary to full fair, sold for 64d. to 63d. and 7d, pertb. New Orleans 6jd. to Tjd. per 


1827.] 


‘Wb. Sea Island 7d. to 10jd. per 1b. Maranhams, Bubia, &c. 7d. to I ld. per lb. Demerara 


Od. to 10d. Barbadoes 7d. to 74d. 
Coffee—is steady at last quotation, and a few purchases made for exportation to the 


Continent. 
Sugar.—The holders having submitted to a reduction of Is. per cwt., bas caused con- § 
siderable purchases to be made, particularly by the Grocers. In Foreign Sugars little § 
has beep done. 
Rum, &c.—remains steady, good Jamaica at 2s. 4d. to 2s, 6d. ; in consequence of which 
Leeward Island is in very little demand. ; 
Brandy—is held up upon speculation, and the prices asked cannot be obtained. 
Hollands—ip no demand, our own British manufacture superseding in a great degree 
the consumption of the article. 
Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—Thbe Tallow market has been rather heavy; Candle Tallow § 
38s. 6d. to 39s. per cwt. Hemp is advancing, Flax without alteration, The Exchange 


from St. Petersburg bas fallen to 934d. per rouble. 
Spices—contiuue at last quotation, very dull, and few purchases made for exportation. 





Course of Foreign Exchange-—Amsterdam, 12. 7.—Rotterdam, 12. 7.—Antwerp, 
12, 8.—Hamburgh, 37. 6.— Altova, 37, 7.—Paris, 25. 65.—Bourdeaux, 25. 65.—Berlin, 
7,—Frankfort on the Main, 154}. —Petersburg, 3} —Vienna, 10, 21.—Trieste, 10, 24.— § 
Madrid, 34. -——Cadiz, 343.—Bilboa, 33,—Barcelona, 33.—Seville, 33.—Gibraltar, 33.— 
Leghorn, 47}.—Genoa, 43}.—Venice, 46.—Naples, 384.—Palermo, 114}.—Lisbon, 459. 
Oporto, 48$.—Rio Janeiro, 43},—Bahia, 43$.—Buenos Ayres, 43.—Dublin, 1j.— § 
Cork, 14. 

Bullion per Oz.—Foreign Gold in bars, £3. 17s, 6d.—New Doubloons, £3 0s.—New 
Dollars, 4s. 9d.—Silver ip bars, standard 4s, 11d. 





Premiums on Shares and Consols, and Joint-Stock Companies, at the Office of Woure, 
Brotngrs, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill.—Birmlogham Cana, 265/.—Coventry, 1100/.— 
Ellesmere and Chester, 100/.—Grand Junction, 288.—Kennet and Avon, 251, 1Us,— Leeds 
and Liverpool, 380/.—Oxford, 650!.— Regent's, 32/.— Trent and Mersy, 1,850/.— 
Warwick and Birmingham, 260/.— London Docks, 83/.— West-India, 1951— East 
London Warten Works, 121/.—Grand Junction, 631. 10s.—West Middlesex, 65/,— 
—Alliance British and Foreign Insunance.—1} dis.—Globe, 1401. 10s,—Guardian, 182. 
—Hope, 5/.-—Imperial Fire, 901.—Gas-Lieut, Westminster Chartered Company, 561,— § 
City Gas-Light Company, 157/.—British, 12 dés.— Leeds, 1951.—Liverpool, par. 
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and Keeper of the New Forest, Hamp- § 











HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OP 
YORK. 


His late Royal Highness Prince Frederick 
was the second son of his Majesty George IIT. 
He was born on the 17th of August, 1763; 
on the 27th of February following he was 
elected Bishop of Osnaburgh, and on the 
27th of November, 1784, he was created 
Duke of York and Albany, in Great Britain, 
and Earl of Ulsterin Ireland. He was also 
a knight of the most noble order of the 
Garter, of the most honourable order of 
the Bath, and of the order of Saint-Esprit 
in France, D.C.L. and F.R.S., a Field- 
Marshal, Commander-in-Chief of all His 
Majesty’s forces in the United Kingdom, 
Colonel of the Ist regiment of Foot Guards, 
Colonel-in-Chief of the 60th, or Royal Ame- 
rican regiment of Foot, and of the Dublin 
Regiment of Infantry, Lord Warden of 
Windsor Forest and Great Park, High 
Stewurd of New Windsor, and Warden 


shire. 

It may be as well also to mention in this 
place, that His Royal Highness entered the 
military service on the Ist of November, 
1786, as Colonel by Brevet; was appointed 
on the 23d of March, 1782, Colonel of the 
éd Regiment of Horse Grenadier Guards; & 
was made, on the 20th of November, 1782, B 
Major-General ; on the 27th of October, 1784, 
Lieutenant-General ; on the 27th of October, § 
1784, Colonel of the Coldstream; Regiment 
of Guards; on tbe 12th of April, 1793, § 
General ; on the 18th of February, 1795, § 
Field-Marshal ; on the 23d of August, 1797, 
Colonel-in-Chief of the 60th Regiment of B 
Foot ; and on the 5th of September, 1805, & 
Colonel of the Grenadier Regiment of § 
Guards. ; 

His Royal Highness was, with his present § 
Majesty, educated under the paternal eye of 
George III. He was at all times aflec- & 
errr attached to his elder brother. & 
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fy They studied and played together, and were 
3 devoted to each other’s society. 
It was in the month of May, 1789, that 
the Duke of York fought a duel with Col. 
| Lennox, afterwards Duke of Richmond. The 
Duke was reported to bave said that in a 
E political conversation that occurred at Dau- 
® biguy’s Club, some words had been made 
My use of to the Colonel that no gentleman 
fy ought tosubmit to. Not obtaining an ex- 
fs planation from his Royal Highness, Colonel 
bi Lennox called upon him for the satisfaction 
due from one gentleman to another. Waving 
ha all distinction of rank, the Duke assented 
m™ to the meeting required. The partics met 
™ on Wimbledon Common; the Prince attend- 
a ed by Lord Rawdon (the late Marquess of 
fm Hastings), and Colonel Lennox by the Earl 
s of Winchelsea. It was agreed that both 
Re parties should fire by sigvais, and the signal 
M having been given, the Colonel fired, and 
the ball grazed one of the Prince’s eur!- 
m@ The Duke did not fire, he said it was not 
E his intention to fire—be had come out to 
@ give Colonel Lennox salisfaction, he bed no 
ey enmity againsthim, if the Colonel were not 
satisfied he might fire again. This was, of 
@ course, declined, and the parties left the 
® ground. 
At the birth-day bull, given soon after- 
m wards, which wes more splendid than usual, 
j in consequence of the king’s recovery, Col, 
% Lennox, in violation of the established rule, 
z stood up in a country dance with Lady Ca- 

therine Barnard. This gave great offence 
m to the Prince of Wales, who, when he came 
4 tothe Colonel’s place ir the dance, took 
# the hand of his pariner, the Princess Royal, 

just as she wus about to be turned by the 


£ Colonel, and led her to the bottom. The 


% Duke of York and the Princess Augusta 
} turned the Colonel without notice, but the 
i Duke of Clarence and the Princess Eliza- 
E beth followed the example of the Prince of 
a Wales, and when the Colonel came to the 
#@ Prince of Wales at the bottom, his Royal 
sa Highness led his sister to a chair by the side 
of the Queen, and the ball was abruptly ter- 
& minated by the retiring of her Majesty and 
the Princesses. The King, in consequence 
# of the shock which he had received {rom the 
duel, wasnot present. 

On the 20itb of Se>tember, 1791, the 
t Duke married the Princess Frederica Char- 
& lotte Ulrica, eldest daughter of the late 
i King of Prussia; but by her, who died on 
fm the 6th of August, 1820, his Royal Higb- 
m ness bad no issue. In consequence of his 
i murriage, Parliament, at the commence- 
= ment of its ensuing session, voted to him 
in addition to bis then income of £12,000 
z a-year, an additional annuity of £25,000. 
™ @€=«In 1793, bis Royal Highness was called 
& into active serve. The war of the French 
Revolution having broken out, be was 
placed at the head of the British troops which 
it was judged expedient to send to the con- 
tinent, to join the combined army under the 
Prince of Saxe Cobourg. The siege and 
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capture of Valenciennes by his Royal 
Highness, the unsuccessful attempt upon 
Dunkirk, &c. are matter of history. In the 
spring of 1794 be returned to England, for & 
instructions relative to the ensuing cam- 
paign. On his return, the «lies were for a 
time successful. The Duke acquitted him- B 
self with great spirit, promptitude, and skill, § 
but the British interests were not adequately 
sustained either abrond or at home; «nd, @ 
alier a variety of reverses, bis Royal High. & 
ness was ultimately compelled toretreat, 

He returned to England in December. Tn 
the monti of February follow'ng (1795) his § 
Majesty was pleased to nominate him to the 
situation of Commander-in-Chief to the 
army. His Royal Highness undertook the & 
duties of his uigh office with the determina- 
tion to correct the errors and abuses which § 
had crept into the militury department, and { 
the zeal and iniefatigable attention with 
which he persevered in his task, were equall- % 
ed only by tle jucgment which directed, & 
and the success which crowned bis la-& 
bours, 

Ju the autumn of 1799, the Duke of 
York assumed the command of an expedi- & 
tion projected for the deliverance of Holjand. 
The force consisted of 30,009 British troops, 
to be joined by 17,000 Russians. The Dutch 
fleet in the Texel having surrendered to Ad- 
miral Mitchell on the 2Sih of August, the 
Duke landed bis troops and advanced into 
the country. At first his efforts were suc- 
cessful; but the conduct of the allies was 
not staunch, his Royal Highness was not 
properly supported by the government at 
home, the Duteb would not join him, 
Winter was approaching, and he was com- 
pelled to agree to a suspension of arms, 
by which he surrendered his prisoners, and 
then returned to England. 

In 1803, when the volunteer system pre- § 
vailed throughout the empire, the Prince of 
Wales expressed great anxiety that Le might 
be allowed to occupy some important and 
responsible station. He addressed the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the subject, who, in the § 
first instance pleaded his Majesty's solemn 
injunctions not to mention the point, and | 
suosequently, finding that the affair resolved 
itself into a political consideration, be most 
affectionately conjured the Prince no longer & 
to press him. The goo!ness of the Duke’s B 
beart and his kind feeling towards his 
brother, were strikingly apparent on this 
occasion. 

In 1809, a conspiracy appears to have been 
formed for depriving the country of the & 
services of the Duke of York as Com-§ 
mander-in-Chief, A Coloncl Wardle direct- B 
ly accused him of malversation iv his office, & 
in having suffered a Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke f 
to sell commissions. A parliamentary in- 
quiry was instituted, and the House of Com- 
mons resolved that Mrs. Clarke had received 
money, but that the Duke bad had no part 
in that transaction. However on the 20th 
of March, his Royal Highness gave in his 
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resignation, but in Mey, 1811, the voice of 
the country having been expressed in favour 
of his return, he was restored to a station, 


4 which until bis ceath, he .continued to fill 
& with the highest honour and ability, Twice, 


for his long and valuabie services rendered 
to the army, did his Royal Highness receive 
the unanimous thanks of the House of Com- 
mons: first, at the conclusion of a general 
peace in ISIl4; seeondly, in 1815, after 
ihe memorable battle of Waterloo. The 


" : ; 
army was indebted also to his Royal High- 


ness forthe establishment near Chelsea, for 
the orphans of soldiers, and also for the mili- 
tary school at Sandhurst. One of the latest 
objects of his attention was the advance- 
ment of the old lievtenants in the army, 
who were unable to purchese promotion, to 
the rank of captain. 

‘he most conspicuous political act in his 


F Royal Highness’s life was the speech which, 
mS on the 25th of April, 1825, he delivered in the 
f House of Peers on presenting a petition from 


the Dean end Chapter of St. George’s Wind- 


® sor, against any furtber concessions to the 
# Roman Catholics. For the boldness with 


which he stood forward on that oceasion, in 
maintaining the supremacy of the Protestant 


BY faith, he was most enthusiastically eulogised 


by one party, and as furiously assailed by the 
otber. 

The Duke had laboured under the de- 
cription of dropsy termed ascites, the dis- 


m ease which terminated his existeuce, since 


the month of July last, and for which be 


SB underwent an operation on the 3d of Sep- 


tember. During his illness he preserved a 


mS serenity and even cheerfulness of temper, 
fand continued to the last in the sedulous 


discharge of his official duties. 
Until the morning of his departure, he was 
not aware of the actual approach of death ; 


he then faintly said, ‘now I know that I 


am dying!” He expired at twenty minutes 
past pine o’clock on the evening of Friday, 


M the Sth of January. The affectionate atten- 


tions which bis Royal Highness experienced 
during his last illness, from his Majesty and 
from other branches of the Royai Family, 
were alike honourable to the survivors and to 
the deceased. 

The requisite measures were immediately 
taken for embalming the body, &c., prepa- 


B ratory to its lying in state at St. Jumes’s 


Palace. Crders were also issued for a court, 


be general, military, and naval mourning. 


From the time of bis death till the day of his 


@ funeral ihe principal shops, not only in the 
4 metropolis, hut in the provinces, remaived 
| partially closed, and, on that day, all busi- 


ness was suspended. 
The body lay in state on Thursday and 


Friday, the 18th and 19th of January; but, 
from the shortness of the time allowed, and 


the immense assemblage of the populace, 


f only a comparatively small number of per- 
% sons could be admitted. On the state coffin, 
fm which resembled that of the late Duke of 


Kent, was a plate, bearing the [following 


Pie oe ee eet ne he ee, 
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inscription, issued from the College of 


Arms :— 
** Depositum, 
I)lustrissimi Principis 
FREDERICI, 
De Brunswick Lunenburg, 
Ducis Eboraci et Albani, 
Coutitis Ultonia, 
Nobilissimi Ordinis Periscelidis, 


et 
Honoratissimi Ordinis Militaris de Balneo 
Kyuitis, 
Fratris Augustissimi et Potentissimi Monarche, 
GEORGI QUARTI, 
Dei Gratia Britanniarum Regis, 
Fidei Defensoris, 
Regis Hanovers, &e. 
Obiit quinto die Januari’, 
Anno Domini MDCCCXXVITI, 
JEtatis sure LXIV- 

On the morning of the 20th, as the clock § 
struck eight, the funeral procession began 
to move fron St. James’s Palace, on its des- 
tination for Si. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
where it arrived at nine o’clock at night. 
The first portion of the procession was en- 
tirely military ; but, regarding it as a spec- % 
tacle, the general impression on the public § 
mind was, that due honour was not paid to & 
the illustrious departed. At Windsor, the 
body was received by the dignitaries of the 
church. Whilst the service was performing, | 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 
as chief mourner, was seated at the head of 
the coffin; Earl Harcourt, who bore the § 
baton of his late Royal Highness, stood at 
the foot; the Lord Chamberlain was in the 
same position, and the Duke of Wellington, 
who supported the pall first on the left hand, 
retained his place with the other five dukes, 
who were pall bearers, on the sides of the 
coffin, At the conclusion of the service, the 
coffin was lowered into the vault by ma- 
chinery, and moved at once into the niche 
prepared for its final reception, At that 
moment, Garter King at Arms proclaimed 
the styie and titles of the departed, and thus 
the ceremony closed. 


DR. ABRAHAM ROBERTSON, 


Abraham Robertson, D.D., F.R.S. Savi- 
lian professor of astronomy, and Radcliffe 
observer at Oxford, was a native of Scot- 
land. He was educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church. Asa mathematician he ob- 
tained a very high reputation, He published 
* Sectionum Conicarum, lib. vii. 4tv. 1793 ”? 
— A Geometrical Treatise on Conie Sec- 
tions,’ S8vo., IS02—and “A Reply to a 
Critical and Monthly Reviewer, in which is 
inserted Euler's Demonstration of the Bino- 
mial Theorem,” Svo., 1808. Dr. Robert- 
son was also a contributor to the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. He died ut Oxford, on 
the 4th of December. 


LORD DORMER. 

John Evelyn Perpont Dormer, Lord Dor- 
mer, of Wenge, in the county of Bucks, a 
captain in the army, was born in the year 
177i. He succeeded his brother Charles, § 
the late lord, in 1819. In 1795, be married 
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Elizabeth Kerr, daughter of William John, 
fifth Marquess of Lothian; by whom, who 
died in 1822, he had no issue. It is re- 
markable of Lord Dormer, that having re- 
jected the errors of Popery, and conformed 
himself to the established religion, he was 
the first of bis family who sat in the House 
of Lords, although the peerage has existed 
upwards of two centuries. 





LORD KINNAIRD. 


Charles Kinnaird, Lord Kinnaird, of Inch- 
hire, in the county of Perth, a counsellor of 
state to the king, in Scotlan’, F.R. and 
A.S., was a descendant from Rodolphus, 
surnamed Rufus, who bad a charter from 
King William, the Lion, of Scotland, of the 
barony of Kinnaird, in Perthshire, whence 
the family assumed their surname. His 
lordship was born on the 7th of April, 1780, 
and he succeeded his fatber George, the 
late lord, on the 2Ist of October 1805. 
His mother, the late Lady Kinnaird, was the 
danghter and sole heir of Griffin Ransom, 
of New Palace Yard, Westminster, Esq. 
He married, in 1806, Lady Olivia Letitia 
Catherine Fitzgerald, youngest daughter of 
William Robert, second Duke of Leinster ; by 
whom he had issue George William Fox, his 
successor, two other sons, and two daugh- 
ers.—In the year 1802, his lordship offered 
himself a candidate for the borough of 
Leominster, and, in conjunction with Mr. 
Lubbock, he stood a warm contest, and 
was successful. He sat in the Commons 
during only one parliament, but he proved 
himself a good speaker and an active mem- 
ber. It was considered that, in consequence 
of his political sentiments, the influence of 
ministers was exerted against him to prevent 
his being elected one of the representative 
peers of Scotiund. Some years ago, his lord- 
ship sold off his effects in England, gave up 
bis sbere in the banking-house to his 
brother, the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, and 
retired to the continent, where he was much 
distinguished for his patronage of the fine 
arts. Latterly he bad suffered much from 
_ ill-health 5 but althongh he had long been 
in a hopeless state, his death, which took 
place in Regency Square, Brighton, was 
unexpected. His lady survives him. 





PROFESSOR BODE, 


John Elert Bode, a distinguished astro- 
nomer, Was boro at Hamburgb, in the year 
1747. At an early period he displayed a 
love of the mathematical sciences, and ke 
was only nineteen when the eclipse of 1766 
furnished him with an opportunity of ma- 
nifesting bis astronomical knowledge. [n 
1772, he was appointed royal professor of 
astronomy at the academy of Berlin; he 
soon became a correspondent of all the 
most celebrated astronomers, and he re- 
tained his professor’s chair until the day of 
his death, a period of fifty-four years. 
Bode’s works, written with clearness and 
precision, aré numerous and valuable. 
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Amongst the principal of them are, his 
‘‘ Introduction to the Knowledge of the 
Starry Heavens;”—his “Elements of the 
Astronomical Sciences ;” and his “ Atlas 
Celistis,’? in twenty sheets, containing 
17,240 stars, and 12,000 more than had 
been previously laid down. Amongst the 
great men with whom Bode was most 
closely connected, was Sallande, who is 
said to have entertained a higber opinion of 
the professor than of any of his rivals in the 
same science. The professor was so inde- 
fatigable in his studies, that he was found 
dead at his desk a short time since ; or, es 
his Berlin biographer observes, “ he was 
sitting at his writing-desk when the angel 
of death gently summoned him away to 
eternal life, and conducted his spirit to the 
stars, among which he bas been iio stranger 
for these fifty years.” 





LORD RIBBLESDALE. 


The Right Hon. Thomas Lister, Baron 
Ribblesdale, of Gisburne Park, in the county 
of York, D.C, L., and colonel of the Craven 
Legion, was born on the 22d of March, 1752, 
and raised to the peerage op the 26th of 
October, 1797, The house of Lister has lad 
its chief residence in the parish of Gisburne, 
in Craven, for nearly 500 years, Its posses- 
sions on the borders of the river which gives 
origin to the title, are by descent of extraor- 
dinary antiquity ; having been acquired about 
the year 1312, by the marriage of John, 
son of Sir Thomas Lister, with Isabel, 
daughter and heiress of John de Bolton, 
from whom Thomas Lister, the present and 
second baron, is the eighteenth in lineal 
descent. The above Isabel, it is believed, 
also was descended, through the illustrious 
families of Clare, Gaut, and Roumare, from 
the old Saxon Earls of Mercia; William de 
Roumare, one of the great Norroan barons, 
having afier the conquest, married Lucy, 
sister and beiress of Edwin, the lasteart. 

The deceased nobleman was the son of 
Thomas Lister, Esq., M.P. for the borough 
of Clitheroe, and of Beatrix, daughter of 
Jessof Hulton, of Hulton Park, in the 
county of Lancaster, Esq. During the 
American war he raised, at hisowa expence, 
u regiment of horse for the service of go- 
vernment, called Lister’s Light Dragoons ; 
aud afterwards, at the commencement of 
the French Revolution, he became colonel 
of the Craven Legion of Yeomanry Caval- 
ry. For these, and other services, he was, 
as already stated, raised to the peerage in 
1797. His lordship married, in 1789, Re- 
becca, daughter of Joseph Fielding, Esq., 
of the kingdom of Ireland, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Christopher Jackson, Esq., of 
the county of Nottiogham. By her lady- 
ship, who died in 1816, be had one son, 
Thomas, his successor in the peerage, born 
in 1790, and two daughters. 

Lord Ribblesdale was a patron of the 
fine arts, and possessed a valuable collection 
of pictures at Gisburne Park. Amongst 
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some very fine portraits, were one of General 
Lambert, aid one of Oliver Cromwell, by 
Sir Peter Lely; said to have been taken by 
the Protector’s own order, and exhibiting 
all his remarkable warts and protuberances. 
Gisburne Park is remarkable for a herd of 
wild cattle, descendants of the indigenous 
breed which once crowded the forests of 
Lancashire. This rarity, which is without 
horns, differs from those of Lyme, in Cheshire, 
aud Chillingham castle in Northumberland : 
they are white, excepting the tips of their 
noses which are black, and they are mis- 
chievous, and invidious in approaching the 
object of their resentment. 

His lordship died at Gisburne Park on the 
22nd of September; and on the 30th his 
remains were deposited in the family vault at 
the parish church. [pn conformity with his 
own directions, his funeral was as private as 
possible, and his corpse was carried on foot 
by his own tenants from the house to the 
church, the tenants relieving each ober at 
intervals by relays of ten each. The mour- 
ners were, hisson, the present Lord Ribbles- 
dale, his daughter, the Hon, Mrs. Parker, 
her husband, the Rev. J. H. Parker, Tho- 
mas Lister, Esq., of Armitage Park, and 
Thomas Lister Parker, Esq. late of Brows- 
Hall. 

Thomas Lister, Esq., one of bis lord- 
ship’s relations, is said to be the author of 
** Granby.” 





JOHN FLAXMAN, ESQ., R.A. 


This eminent sculptor was born at York, in 
the year 1755. His fatber afterwards kept a 
small plaister figure shop in the Strand ; and it 
was during bis attendance there that he taught 
himself Latin. It was not until be travelled 
in Italy, that he found leisure to study Greek ; 
and though he never became what might he 
termed an elegant classical scholar, his know- 
ledge of the history and philosophy of the 
ancients, as well as of sacred subjects, was 
profound. Possessing a mind highly intellec- 
tual, it was not surprising tht his conversation 
should be luminous. Mr. Flaxman studied 
for a long time at Rome, where his statues 
and basso relievos were held in high estima- 
tion. While in Italy, the late Earl of Bristol 
enguged him to execute, in marble, bis 
magnificent group of Athamas and Io, for 
which he advanced him £600; a sum so 
short of the actual cost that the work beg- 
gared him; and, being married, he was glad 
to accept Mr. Nayler’s offer to execute 
drawings to illustrate the Iliad and Odyssey 
at a guinea each, comprising about eighty 
plates. 

Notwithstanding his great simplicity of 
character, be was not inusensible to the honours 
of ancient descent. He used to relate, with 
complacency, an anecdote of one of his an- 
cestors, a cavalry officer in Cromwell’s army, 
who, having been wounded in the left arm, 
fought with his bridle in his mouth, at the 
battle of Naseby. Yet, after his return from 
Ttaly, in the plenitude of his reputation, when 
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he was appointe! fn his turn collector of the 
watch rates in his parish, he perfermed the 
duties of ‘the humble office with the most 
scrupulous exactness. His friends smiled to 
see this distinguished artist, bis ink-horn tied 
to his button, cheerfully and zealously collect- 
ing his dues, from house to house, 

Mr. Thomas Hope engaged Mr. Flaxmanto 
illustrate Dante by drawings similar to those 
with which he had illustrated Homer. Those 
drawings ure, we believe, still in Mr. Hope’s 
collections. Aéschylus avd Hesiod, were 
subsequent works. He has since published 
his illustrations of the writers mentioned in 
four series; and, had be never produced 
any thing else, he must have descended to 
posterity: asa man of splendid and powerful 
genius. He established his fame among the 
critics and cognoscentis of Italy and Germany, 
with whom he enjoyed a higher reputation 
than bas been acquired by any of our 
countrymen, with the exception of, perbaps, 
Sir Christopher Wren, and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, 

As a sculptor, Mr. Flaxman’s works are 
chiefly of that bigher order which is not 
calculated to confer immediate popularity. 
He never, we believe, executed busts, except 
as portions of sepulchral monuments; for the 
production of which, from the devotional 
character of his mind, be was particularly 
disposed. Amongst his numerous works of 
this class, are the monument of Collins, at 
Chichester; of Lord Mansfield, in Westmin- 
ster Abbey ; of Sir William Jones, at Oxford ; 
the statue of Sir Joshua Reynolds, &e. 
Several of his pieces are in St. Paul’s Ca. 
thedral, 

In the year 1800, Mr. Flaxman addressed 
aletter to the Committee for raising a Naval 
Pillar, or Memorial, to which a reply was 
made by Alexander Balfour, an architeet. 
Mr. Flaxman’s proposition was, to form a 
colossal statue of 200 feet in height, to be 
placed on DoverCliff. 

Mr. Flaxman bad long been a member of 
the Royal Academy, and professor of sculp- 
ture to that institution, Having survived his 
wife several years, he lived a very retired 
life, Hedid not publicly associate with the 
congregation founded by Emanuel Sweden- 
berg; but, on the contrary, though he did 
not scruple to avow to his friends, that he 
adopted, in general, the doctrines promulgated 
by that celebrated mystical theologian, he 
professed himself a member of the established 
church, His babits were singularly modest 
and retired ; and in all pecuinary matters, he 
was so severely scrupulous against bis own 
interest, that his profession was far less 
productive to him, than to most artists 
enjoying equal rank. 

Mr. Flaxman contracted a severe cold by 
leaving his house in Buckingham Street, 
Fitzroy Square, on Sunday the 3d of Decem- 
ber ; but he was sufficiently well on Monday 
to receive a few friends at dinner. Medical 
advice was called in the same evening. 
His constitution, however, bad been weak- 
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ened by a gradual decline of health, which 
had for several years excited the appre ben- 
sions of bis professional and personel friends ; 
he was, therefore, spared, the suffering of a 
severe and procrestinated illness ; and, vn the 
morning of the 9th he departed. 

It was the imention of the members of the 
Royal Academy to follow the remains of 
their late professor of sculpture to the grave, 
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ina manner becoming the respect which they 
entertained, for bis.yirtues and talepis. This 
mode of interment, however, was found to be 
contrary to the express Will of the deceased, 
and to the wishes of the survivors; and, 
therefore, the funeral was private. It took 
place on the 15th of December, ‘many of 
the members of the Academy attending as 
mourners, 








Acpnapeticat List oF BANKRUPTCIES, 


1826, and the 21st of January 1827 ; 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEPED. 


ALEXANDER, A. Rashcliffe, York, dyer 

Brown, T. Myton, York, merchant 

Burgess, T. and Hill, T. Great Windmill-street, 
booksellers 

Dickins, F. Bow-lane, serivener i 

Essex, G. Bristol, bookseller 

Holl, S. Lakenham, Norwich, brewer 

Hulme, James, Museum-street, Bloomsbury, pawn- 
broker 

Kerridge, G. Beccles, Suffolk, grocer 

M‘Leod, J. Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, lea- 
ther-seller 

Shepherd, J. L. and Fricker, H. Soutliampton, 


linen-drapers 
BANKRUPTCIES, [This Month 158.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Brackets. 
ANDERSON, W. Portsea, oilman. [Brooks 
and Benwell, Lincoln’s-ino-fields ; Hinton, Bristol 
Alexander, A. Huddersfield, York, brewer. [Van- 
sandan and Tindale, Dowgate-hill; Jacomb, 
Huddersfield 
Atkinson, W.; Haslingden, Lancaster, ecurrier. 
Makinson and Sanders, Temple; Atkinson, 
anchester- 
Allwright, H. R. Coleman street, packer. [Loxley 
and Co., Cheapside 
Bore, J, jun. Kidderminster, plumber. [Holme 
and Co,, New-inn ; Slater, Birmingham 
Bailey, W. Belper, Derbyshire, haberdasher. 
[Bicknell and Co., Lineolu’s-inn; Rigley, Not- 
tingham 
Badnall, R. jun. and F.G. Spilsbury, Leek, Staf- 
fordshire, silk manufacturers. [James, Buck- 
lersbury 
Bright, P- Handley, Derby, lime burner. [Rod- 
gers, Bucklersbury ; Staniforth, Sheftie!d 
Badnall, R. jun., F. G. Spilsbary, and R. Cruso, 
Leek, Staffordshire, silk-manufacturers. [ Amory 
and Coles, Throgmorton-street - 
Bennett, C. A. Liverpool, surgeon. [Blackstock 
and Bunce, Temple; Deane, Liverpool 
Baugh, J. High-holborn, clothes-sulesman. [Gee 
and Drawbridge, New North-street, Red-vion- 
square 
Bennett, T. W. Great Mary-le-bone-street, car- 
nter. (Hallett, Northumberland-street, Mary- 
e-bone 
Burge, J. and R. St. Philip and Jacob, Gloucester, 
soap-boilers. [Hicks and Braikenridge, Bart- 
lett’s-buildings ; Hinton, Bristol 
Burkinyoung, P. Old Kent-road, coach-maker. 
(Whitehouse, Thavies-inn ; 

Blogg, W. Norwich, haberdasher. [Austin, Buek- 
ingham-street ; Parkinson and Staff, Norwich 
Barrett, H. Old-street-road, timber merchant. 
[Green and Ashurst,Sambrook-court, Basingbal!- 


street . 

Broomtield, W.M. Isabel-place, New Camberwell- 
road, builder. [Bostock, George-street, Man- 
sion-house 


Bakewell, G. W. Manchester, glue-manufacturer. 
Tooke and Carr, Gray’s-ium; Flint, Uttoxeter 
Bridge, W. Deerhurst, Gloucester, cattle-dealer. 
[Watson and Broughton, Falcon-square ; Small- 
ridge, Gloucester 
ouse, D. Aldmondbury, York, and J. Wood- 


Bac 


announced between the 21st ef December 
extracted from the Loadon Gazette. 


cock, jun. Waketield, dyers. [Battye and Co. 
Chaneery-lane ; Sykes, Milnsbridge 

Bantock, W. J. Clement’s-lane, timber-merehant. 
| ag ese and Davis, Fox-Ordinary-court, Nicho- 
as-lane 

Bateson, John and Joseph, Wortley, York, cloth. 
manufacturers, [vee and Co., Covent-garden ; 
Hemingway, Leeds 

Brumwell, W.C. Natland, Westmoreland, eurrier. 
CAdlington aud Co., Bedford-row ; Waraie, Ken- 


a 
Barnett, W.. Sheerness, draper. | Ashfield, Law- 
rence-lane, Cheapsie 
Chaffey, J. Bow-street, victualler. [Young and 
Gilbert, Mark-lane 
Cox, J. Commerce-place, Brixton-road, chinaman. 
Vincent, Bedford-street, Bedford-square 
Cohen, M. Devonshire-place, Conmercial-road, 
aper-stainer, (Hutchinson, Crown-court, 
“‘hreadneedle-street 
Cox, E. Wednesbury, Staffordshire, corn-factor. 
[ White, Lincoln’s-inn ; Tomes, Oxford 
Coales, W. Wisbeach, Cambridge, grocer. (Hind- 
man and Goddard, Basinghall-street 
Clark, J. Montague-street, Russel-square, dentist . 
[Wade, Polygon, Somers-town 
Chadwick, J. Manchester, commission-agent. [Ad- 
lington and Co,, Bedford-row ; Morris and Gow!- 
den, Manchester 
Clarke, J. 8, Austin-friars, printer. [Witherby, 
Nieholas-lane , 


Clarkson, J. Whitecross-street, victualler. [{ Mar- 
tineau and Molton, Carey-street 
Croasdill, H. Haekington, Kent, farmer. [ Win- 


burn and Collett, Chancery-lane ; Sandys, Can- 
terbury 4 

Cook, W. Newton-upon-Onse, York, waterman. 
[Battye and Co., Chaucery-lane; Robinson, 
Wakefield 

Colbeek,G. Hatton-wall, grocer. 
street, Cheapside 

Clarkson, J late of Gower-street, Bedford-square, 
and Austin-friars, ship-owner. [Alliston and 
Hundleby, Fieeman’s-court, Cornhill 

Coe, J. W. Bath, haberdasher. [Evans and Shear- 
man, Hatton-garden 

Cridland, T. C. Piggott-wharf, King’s-stairs, Ro- 
therhithe, coal-merchant, [Smith and Weir, Ba- 
singhall-street 

Dawson, S. R. Water-lane, Tower-street, wine- 
merchant, [Osbaldeston and Murray, London- 
street, Fenchurch-stre t 

Dodd,J. Norfolk-street, Middlesex Hospital, cheese- 
monger. [ Popkin, Dean-street, Soho 

Dickins, F. Queen-street, scrivener. [Stevens 
and Co., Little St. Thomas Apostle, Queen-street 

Drury, C. Whetstone, Leicester, hosier. [ Benbow 
and Cv., Lincolu’s-inn; Vernon, Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire 

Dods, A. Worcester, vender of medicines. [Hil- 
liard ard Hastings, Gray’s-inn ; Godson, Wor- 
cester 

Eld, J, Walsall, Stafford, draper. [Long and Co., 
Gray’s-inn ; Jesson, Walsall 

Ewart, F. Newcastle-upon-T'yne, hatter.’ [Bell 
and Broderick, Bow-Chureh-yard ; Dawson, 
Newcastle 

Elswoith, J. Bowling, York, eorn-dealer. [Wal- 
ker, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; Alexanders, Halifax 


[ Fisher, Queen- 




















1827.] 


Fisher, C, Ramsgate, chemist, [Smith and Weir, 
tate Basinghall-street 
Fussell, J. Stoke-lane, Somerset, paper-maker. 
[ Edmands, Symond's-inn ; Phelps, Wells 
Frost, J. Manchester, cotton-spinner, [Adlington 
and Co., Bedford-row; Morris and Goolden, 
Manchester 
Fisher, R. Bury St, Edmunds, Saffolk, dealer. 
(Bromley, Gray’s-ian ; Leerh, Bury St- Edmunds 
Fisher, J. Canterbury, brazier. [Gatty and Co., 
Angel-court, Throgmorton-street 
Fricker, W. jun. Bradford, Wilts, plumber. [Pop- 
kin, Dean-street ; Seymour, jun. Frome 
Fowler, E. Neptune-street, Rotherhithe, silkman, 
Thomas, Dean-street, Southwark 
Folks, Mary, Well s-yard, Goodman’s-fields, smith, 
{ Baddeley, Leman-street. Goodman’s-fields 
Gay, J. Bristol, carpenter. “ace semlnttn Lineoln’s- 
inn-fields ; Taylor, Bristo 
Grafftey, S. Cannon-strect, umbrella-maker. [Ash- 
ley and Goodman, Token-house-yard 
Grist, ‘I’. Aston, Birmingham, corn-dealer. [Holme 
and Co., New-inu; Parker and Timmins, Bir- 
mingham 
Gibson, R. H. Alborough, Norfolk, surgeon. [Lyth- 
gore, Essex-street, Strand; Unthank, Norwich 
Griffiths, W. Carmarthen, tronmonger. [Vizard 
and Blower, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; Haven, Bristol 
Giblett, S. Shepton Mallet, Somerset, currier. 
[ Berkeleys, Lincoln’s-inn ; Craddock, Shepton- 
Mallet 
Goddard, J. Russell-street, Bloomsbury, merchant. 
Oliverson and Denby, Frederick-place, Old 
ewry 
Harris, J. Bristol, brick-maker. [Poole and Co., 
Gray’s-inn 
Hooper, H, Bognor, Sussex, grocer. [Tilson, 
Culeman-street 
Heath. W. Hatfield-place, Westminster-road, coach- 
maker. [Watts, Dean-street, Southwark 
Herring, J. F, Doneaster, picture-dealer. [Ma- 
kinson and Sanders, Middle Temple ; Heaton, 
Doneaster 
Harrison, W. Arundel-street, Strand, merchant. 
[Dods, Northumberland-street, Strand 
Heath, R, Paradise-row, Chelsea, ironmonger. 
(Farris, Surrey-street, Strand 
Hallett, W. Northumberland-street, Mary-le-bone, 
bill-broker. [Tanner, New Basinghall-street 
Hawker, J. A. Birmingham, merehant. [Tooke 
and Carr, Gray’s-inn ; Unett and Son, Birming- 
ham 
Haynes, J. H. Aston, Warwick, grocer, [Beeke, 
Devonshire-street, Qneen-square ; France, Wor- 
cester 
Hodgson, T. Pendleton, Lancaster, schoolmaster. 
Ellis and Co., Chancery-lane ; Higson and Co., 
anchester 
Hine, T. B. Jeffries-square, St. Mary Axe, mer- 
cbant. tg poe Scot’s-yard, Bush-lane 
Hooker, W. Liverpool, victualler. [Hicks and 
Braikenridge, Bartlett’s-buildings; Beswick, 
Birmingham 
Hill, J. Stapleford Abbots, Essex, dealer. [Eicke, 
Old Broad-street 
Hannay, J. Park-street, Dorset-square, wine-mer- 
chant. [Farris, Surrey-street, Strand 
James, T. Nottingiam, maltster, [Smith, Basing- 
hall-street 
James, 8. Nottingham, maltster. [Swith, Basing- 
hall-street 
Johnson, F, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. 
[Long and Co., Gray’s-inn; Perey, Nottingham 
Jones, H. Woolstanton, Stafford, dealer in hay. 
Dax and Co., Gray’s-inn; Jones, Stafford and 
Janley 
Kirkman, C.and F. late of Henley-upon-Thames, 
linen-drapers. [Wheeler and Bennett, John- 
street, Bedford-row 
Leech, J. Barnsley, linen-manufaeturer. [Pocock, 
Rartholomew-close 
Leicester, P. Liverpool, timber-merchant. [Tay- 
lor and Roscoe, Temple; Prest, Liverpool 
Leaver, J. Reading, shoemaker. [Jenkins and 
Abbots, New-inn ; Vines, jun. Reading 
Lacy, J. Cranbourne-street, Leicester.square, mer- 
cer. [Birkit and Co., Cloak-lane 
MM. New Series.—Vow. ILI. No. 14. 
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Littler, C, Gutter-lane, warehouseman. [ Turner, 
Basing-lane 

Levine, H. Merthyr-Tydvil, Glamorgan, dealer, 
{ Tripp, Gray’s-inn ; Williams, Bristol 

Lawrence, § Cheltenham, grocer, [Evans and 
Shearinan, Hatton-garden ; Haberfield, Bristol 

Mindham, W. Holt, Norfolk, carpenter. [Surman, 
Lineoln’s-inn 

Mynn, J. York-street, Southwark, coal-merchant. 
{Fisher and Spencer, Walbrook 

MoorLouse, T. Sheffield, vietaaller, (Duncan, 
Gray’s-inn 

Muggeridge, J. sen. Brixton-road, builder. [Far- 
den, New-inn 

Marsden, W. Sheffield, saw-mannufacturer, [Blake- 
lock, Serjeant’s-ine ; Satith, Sheffield 

M‘Leod, J. Clement’s-lane, leather-seller. [Rankin 
and Richards, Basinghall-street 

Moore,G. Carey-street, coffee-house-keeper. [ Price, 
Lincoln’s-inn 

Marsden, G. Cartworth, York, woollen-manufac- 
turer. [ Wilson, Southampton-street, Blooms- 
bury ; Coupland and Shawe, Leeds 

Miller, J. Liverpool, silversmith, [Tooke and 
Carr, Gray’s-inn ; Burvish, Birmingham 

Nichol, J. Preston, draper, [Holme and Co,, New- 
inn; Willis, Lancaster 

Nicoll, E. jun. Hendon, hay and «traw-salesman. 
[Shuter, Millbank-street, Westminster 

Nind, John Pitt, Ledbury, Hereford, tanner. [Be- 
verley, Temple; Phelps, Ledbury 

Neate, W. Sweeting’s-alley, Cornhill, jeweller, 
[James, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house 

Nixon, F. Rowarth, Derby, eotton-spinner. [Fran- 
cis, New Boswe!l-court ‘ 

Oddy, R. and W. Brown, London-wall, horse- 
dealers. [Baddeley, Leman-street, Goodman's- 
fields 

Pritchard, C. Walcot-place, Lambeth, plumber. 
[Sherwood and Sou, Canterbury-square, Southe 
wark 

Poole, T. Colwall, Hereford, dealer. [Clarke and 
Co., Chancery-lane ; Higgins, Ledbury 

Pearson, R. High-holborn, money-serivener. 
[ Duncombe, Lyon's-inn 

Phillips, R. Breeon, tailor. [Bicknell and Co., 
Lincoln’s-inn ; Bold aud Vaughan, Brecon 

Parsons, J. St. Clements, Oxon, brewer. [ Ellis, 
Gray’s-inn ; Walsh, Oxford 

Peake, M. Arbour-terrace, Commercial-road, 
agent. [Holme and Co., New-inn ; Slater, jun, 
Birmingham 

Purcell, J. New-Cross, Camberwell, victualler. 
[ Benton, Union-street, Southwark 

Pool, W. Lisson-strect, Paddington, stage-master. 
[ Duneombe, Lyon’s-inn 

Peters, J. Ranelagh-walk, Chelsea, victualler. 
[ Parnell, Spitalfields 

Powis, R. Grosvenor-mews, New Bond-street, 
farrier. [Hurl and Johnson, Temple 

Plaw, T. Fulham, carpenter. [Richardson and 
Pike, Golden-square 

Pyrke, T. Chelmsford, linen-draper. [Fisver and 
Spencer, Walbrook 

Raifan,G. Covent-garden, fruit-salesman, [ Hughes, 
Clifferd’s-inn 

Robison, J. M. Hampstead, wine-merchant. [Ro- 
bison, Walbrook 

Rixon, R. Stoken-Churech, Oxford, innbolder. 
[James and Whitelock, Ely-place 

Riddick, T. Penton-place, Pentonville, baker. 
[ Bridges. Angel-court, Throgmorton-street 

Rohde, 8. Mansell-street, Goodman’s-fields, dealer 
in sail-c'oth. [Lang, Fenchurel-street 

Roach, J. St. George, Gloucester, brick-maker, 

Poole and Co., Gray’s-inn-square; Cornish, 
ristol 

Robinson, T. Porter-street, Newport-market, up- 
holsterer. [Richardson, Ironmonger-lane 

Russell, E. White-horse-court, Southwark, hop- 
merchant. [Green and Asburst, Sambrook- 
court, Basingball-street 

Rice, J. L. Taunton, builder. [Clowes and Co., 
Temple ; Buncombe and stone, Taunton 

Stamper, Goswell-street, coach-painter. 
[ Brough, Shorediteh 

Spencer, J. Belper, Derby, nail-maker. [Wolston, 

Furnival's-inn ; Ingle, Belper 
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Simons, W. Fobbing, Essex, barge-master. [Noy 
and Co., Great Tower-street 

Seargill, G. Barnsley, York, linen-manufacturer. 
whe greene atonal ; Smith and Moore, 


Sheath, T. jun. Birmingham, brazier. [Holme 
and Co., New-inn ; Slater, Birmingham 

Shurmer, J. Shirley, Hants, cattle-dealer. [De- 
verell, Gray’s-inn-square 

Stickland, J. B. Wareham, Dorset, linen-draper. 
(Gadsden and Barlow, Austin-friars 

Shepherd, J. Beaumont-street, Mary-le-bone, hack- 
neyman. [Goven and Price, Orchard-street, 
Portman-square 

Spilsbury, E. H. Walsall, Stafford, apothecary. 
(owe and Co., Gray’s-inn ; Hayes and Hench- 
iffe, Halesowen 

Snigth, T. Bilstone, Stafford, surgeon. [Hunt, 
Craven-street ; Willim and Son, Bilstone 

Shepherd, J. L. and H. Fricker, Southampton, 
linen-drapers. [Hicks and Braikenridge, Bart- 
lett’s-buildings ; Clement, Southampton 

Spratt, H. Thurston, Norfolk, miller. [Lythgoe 
a Essex-street ; Winter, jun. Nor- 
wic 

Saunders, J. Nottingham, cordwainer. [Taylors, 
Featherstone-buildings, Holborn; Payne and 
Dart, Nottingham 

Smith, G. and T. Holmes, jun. Bristol, linen-dra- 
pers and haberdashers. [Bourdillon and Hewitt, 

read-street, Cheapside; Bevan and Brittain, 

Bristol 

Stones, S. Pontefract, York, innkeeper. [Smith- 
son and Ramskill, Pontefract 

Swannell, J. Chatteris, Cambridge, draper. [Long 
and Co., Gray’s-inn ; Day, St. Ives 

Stafford, T. jun. Jobn-street,West-Smithfield, 
awnbroker. [Hinrich and Stafford, Bucking- 
am-street, Strand] 

Steele, S. V. Bucklersbury, agent. [Hurd and 
Johnson, Temple 


[ Fes. 


Stollard, J. P. Shepton-Mallet, Somerset, wine- 
merchant. [King and Co., Gray’s-inn ; Phipps, 
Shepton-Mallet 

Todd, J. Sheftield, printer. [Walter, Symonds- 
inn ; Parker and Co., Sheffield 

Todd, W. Sheffield, printer. peter. Symonds- 
inn ; Parker and Co., Sheffield 

Tate, W. South-Shields, draper. [Clayton and 
Co., Lincoln’s-inn; Clayton, Newcastle-upon- 


ne 

Tucker, I. Amwell-street, Pentonville, ironmonger. 
(Bean, Friar-street, Blackfriars-road 

Turner, T. Pemberton, Lancashire, house-carpen- 
ter. [Gaskill, Wigan; Norris, John-street, Bed- 
ford-row 

Teague, W. Redruth; Cornwall, merehbant. [Vi- 
zard and Blower, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; Heaven, 
Bristol 

Wesson, J. jun. Dudley, currier. [Robinson and 
Son, Dudley 

Williams, W. Bristol, grocer. [Poole, Greenfiel, 
and Gamlen, Gray’s-ian ; Williams, Exchange, 
Bristol 

Weall, D. Preston, woollen-draper. a Jolin- 
street, Bedford-row ; Haworth, Blackburn 

Wheadon, H. Beaminster, Dorset, clothier. [Hicks 
and Braikenridge, Bartlett’s-buildiogs ; Hinton, 
Bristol 

Wagstaff, W. Mottram, Cheshire, corn-dealer. 
[Clarke and Co., Chancery-lane ; Higginbottom, 
Ashton-under- Line ‘ 

Wood, B. Pitchcomb-mill, Gloucester, clothier. 
[ King, Serjeant’s-inn ; Hawker, Stroud 

Walker, J. Ley-Moor, Huddersfield, York, eloth- 
manufacturer. [ Edmunds, Lincoln’s-inn ; Sykes, 
Milnsbridge, Hudderstield 

Wynn, H. and A, Wyke, late of Manchester, and of 
Baghilit, Flint, brewers. [Milne and Parry, 
Temple ; Ainsworth and Co., Manchester 

Wild, J. W. Leeds, dyer. [Tottle and Co., Poultry, 
and Leeds, 








ECCLESIASTICAL 


Rey. J. Parsons, to the consolidated Rectory of 
‘Ashwicken and Leziate, Norfolk.—Reyv. S. Black- 
hall, collated toa Prebend in Wells’ Cathedral.— 
Rev. R. W. Allix, to the Rectory of Great War- 
ley, Essex.—Rev. R.Gape, to the Viearage of 
Sibsey, Lincoln.—Rev. J. Hodges, to the Rectory 
of Chilecomb, Hants.—Rey. H. Alford, to the Rec- 
tory of Ampton Suffolk.—Rev. W. M. Ward. to 
‘the Viearage of Hartington, Derbyshire.—Rev. 
O. H. Williams, to the Reetory of Clavelleigh, 
Devon.—Rey. 8. Rowe, to the perpetual Cure of 
St. Budeaux, Devon.—Rev. W. Davison, to the 
Deanery or Peculiar of Harting.von, Derby.—Rev. 


PREFERMENTS. 


M. Thomason, to the Curacy of Trinity Chureh, 
Cheltenham.—Rev. F. Baker, to the Rectory of 
Wylye, Wilts.—Rey. L. R. Brown, to the Rectory 
of Saxmundham, Suffolk.—Rey. W. Browne, to 
the Rectory of Little Glemham, with the perpetual 
Curacy of Great Glembam annexed, Suffolk.— 
Rey. . Day, to the perpetual Curacy of Playford, 
Suffolk.—Rey. R. Firmin, to the Vicarage of Fin- 
gringhoe, Essex.—Rev. J. Coyte, to the perpetual 
Curacy of Farnham, Suffolk.—Rev. J. Macdongal. 
to the Second Charge of the parish of Cambeltoun. 
—Rev. W. Airey, to the perpetual Curacy of Hex- 
ham, Northumberland. 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN AND NEAR LONDON, 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Dec. 18.—The Right Hon. R. Peel, Secretary of 
‘State, transmitted to the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York a letter, signed by the King, authorizing 
them to take proper measures for promoting 
subseriptions within their provinces, for the relief 
of the manufacturing classes in some districts of 
the;United Kingdom. 

Jan. 2.—T. White and Amelia Roberts, exe- 
cuted at the Old Bailey. Three other culprits, 
ordered for execution, weré respited. 

5.—His Royal Highness Frederick, Duke of 
York and Albany, died, at twenty minutes past 
-nine o’clock, p.m., after a lingering illness. 

12.—The Sessions commenced at the Old Bailey, 
before the Lord Mayor," Chief Baron Alexander, 


Baron Hullock, Mr. Justice Burrough, and the 
Recorder. Their Lordships wore black robes and 
weepers, on account of the Duke of York’s death. 

Dec. 31.—British troops arrived at Lisbon 
under the command of Sir W. Clinton. 

Jan. 18 and 19.—The remains of H. R. H. the 
Duke of York lay in state at St. James’s Palace. 

20.—The funeral of H.R.H. the Duke of York 
took place, at St. George’s, Windsor Castle, 

MARRIAGES. 

At the Kinggf the Netherlands’ Ambassador's, 
Lieut.-Col. Nahuys, Knight of the Belgic Lion, to 
Ellen, daughter of B. Hodgson, esq.—J. Nind, esq., 
to Louisa, widow of the late W. Paton, esq., mem- 
bor of the Board of Revenue, Calcutta.—W. 
Wakeman, esq., to Miss Sibylla, Philad@lphia Pas- 
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mure.—At Paddington Church, W. S. Sewell, esq., 
sheriff of Quebec, son of the Hon. M. Sewell, chief 
justice of Lower Canada, to Miss Mary Isabel 
Smith.—At Mary-le-bone Church, H. Robinsun, 
esq., to Miss Maria, eldest daughter of N. Kir- 
wan, esq.—Edwin Maddy, esq., to Maria, Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Alderman Wood, M.P, for 
the City of Londun.—Captain G, Baker, R.N,, son 
of Sir R. Baker, of Berners-street, to Miss E. 
Harding. 


Provincial Occurrences : 


DEATHS. 

At Tooting, Lady Welsh, relict of the late Sir 
R. Welsh, of Eltham, Kent.—At Pimlico, 71, W. 
Gifford, esq., author of the Meviad and the Ba- 
viad, &c.—At Shepperton, 63, Dr. John Mason 
Good.—In Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, 77, H. Cline,esq.— 
John Dent, esq., formerly M. P. for Lancaster.— 
Miss Stourton, sister to the Right Hon. Lord 
Stourton.—In Great Coram-street, Dr. J. Jones, 
author of a Greek Lexicon and other learned 
works.—At Putney House, Heneage Legge, esq.— 
At Battle-Bridge, 100! Mrs. Margaret Rule.—At 
Hays, 80, Mrs. Elliot ; she has left nine children, 
fifty-eight grand-children, and forty-three great- 
grand-children.—At Stratford, Samuel West, esq., 
amember of the Society of Friends; he was 76 


Cumberland, York, &c. 227 


years of age, and his death was occasioned by 
being upset in his gig, in company with Mr. Mar- 
tin, partner of the Lord Mayor.—Mr. Serjeant 
Lens.—In Pieeadilly, 91, Mrs. Vaillant, relict of 
Paul Vaillant, esq., Pall-Mall.—At the palace, 
Waterford, the Hon. Mrs. Bourke, lady of the 
Lord Bishop of that diocese.—At Denton Park, 
the lady of Sir Charles lbbertson, bart.—At Chel- 
sea, 83, Captain Abraham, formerly of the 63d re- 
gimeut.—At Bolton Row, 68, Mrs, Angelo, 


MARRIAGES ABROAD, 

At the British Ambassador's, Paris, James 
Dawes, esq., equerry to the Duke de Bourbon, 
Prince de Condé, to Mary Harcourt, eldest daugh- 
ter of Rear-Admiral Manby. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Mittau, Cornelia, wife of Baron de Fircks, 
and eldest daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Byam.— 
At Malaga, 80, Mrs. M. Doudeuil.—At Barrack- 
pore, 24, the Hon.Jeifery Amherst, eldest son of Lord 
Amberst.—At Paris, M.Malte Brun, author of va- 
rious works on geography and polities, and one of 
the editors of Le Journal des Débats.—At Quito, 
in Columbia, H. Wood, esq., his Britaunic Majesty’s 
consul at Guayaquil. 








MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES; 


WITH THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM, 

The report of the Morpeth Savings’ Banks an- 
nual statement, 20th Nov. 1826, states the amount 
received, at that period, at the sum of £28,891 2s. id. 

At the Durham Christmas quarter sessions, 
there were upwards of thirty-three felons for trial, 
exclusive of assault cases, which were numerous ; 
a number unequalled in any similar occasion in 
that county. 

A public meeting of the inhabitants of North 
Berwick was held, on the 28th December, for the 
purpose of establishing a subscription library, also 
a debating society for the free discussion of every 
subject, religion and politics exempted ; when re- 
solutions were entered into, and unanimously car- 
ried, and a committee formed for the aforesaid 
purposes, 

The snéw storm which visited Yorkshire, ex- 
tended into Durbam, and was accompanied by a 
tremenduus gale from the north. The coaches 
were impeded greatly beyond their usual time. 

Married.) At Stockton, Benjamin Ord, esq., 
to Miss Anne Hutchinson. 

Died.) At Newcastle, 100, Mrs. Tewart; and, 
96, Mrs. M. Turner.—At Hexham, 70, Rey. M. 
Sharp,: Roman Catholic minister of that place.— 
At North Shields, 89, Mr. A. Dunn.—At Berwick, 
Rear Admiral D. Stow.—At Leaton Carew, 102, 
Mrs. Isabella Elener. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND. 

Never in the memory of man were crimes so 
abundant in the north of England as they now are 
inthe neighbourhood of Carl “ The state of 
affairs is really most deplorable.”—Carlisie Journ. 

Unfortunately, robberies have been more pre- 
valent in all other parts of the kingdom than for- 


‘ merly, and poaching has taken the lead.—Query. 


Will the horrors of the last three months awaken 


the legislature to a due sense of the necessity of 
altering the game laws, or will a project again be 
brought forward, to be discussed in “ desultory”’ 
conversations, and to be got rid of on some night 
of scanty attendance, and still more scanty atten- 
tion, by a miserable majority of twenty or thirty 
individuals? We have been told that the “ giant 
smuggler” of the coast must be put down, by the 
only means of subduing him—by a removal of the 
temptation. But the poacher, the smuggler of : 
our villages, still remains unassailed, except by 
force against force, 

Died.| At Maryport, in her 106th year, Mrs. 
Sarah Harrison, 

YORKSHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 

The amount of the produce collected at York 
for the distressed weavers, at the Bazaar, and at 
the public ball, held for that purpose, amounted to 
£2,300! 

A meeting of land-owners, tenants, &c., has 
been held at the New Town Hall, at Rotherham, 
when several resolutions were passed, and the 
following is one of them: “ Resolved, that it is 
highly expedient that petitions should be imme- 
diately prepared to both houses of Parliament, 
expressing the firm conviction of this meeting, 
that a free trade in corn will be prejudicial to the 
interests of the farmer, as well as of the com- 
munity at large.”—A similar meeting has been 
held at Doncaster, and several resolutions passed, 
and a petition prepared to the Legislature, in 
which the petitioners “ earnestly implore protec- 
tion from any alteration that will afford the im- 
porters of foreign corn any further privileges or 
advantages.”"—The merchants of Hull have joined 
the agriculturalists of Holderness to petition Par- 
liament.—Their opinion is, that ncthing short of a 
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duty of 268. per quarter, on foreign wheat, can se- 
eure the British grower from a ruinous com- 
petition. 

Agreeable to new regulations adopted by the 
General Post Office, the mail between Hull and 
London was despatched across the Humber, for the 
first time, on Saturday the 6th January. 

Married.] At Sculeoates, Lt. John Horseley, 
R. N.,to Miss Sophia Barnes —At York, the Rey. 
Thos. Richardson, to Miss Mary Grainger.—At 
Shipton, J. B. Leolywrich esq., to Sarah Hannah, 
second daughter of Jolin Greenwood, esq.—At Tar- 
vin, the Rev C. Mytton, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
the late Hon. Borth Grey. 

Died.| At Whitby, Ann, wife of the Rev. John 
Husband.—At York, Heury Presly, esq. — The 
lady of the Rev. J. Fynes Clinton.—At Halifax, 
the Rey. L. Knight.—At Bolton Lodge, Cliristo- 
pher Marriett, Esq.—At Hotham, 86, the Rev. J. 
Stillingfleet, rector of that place for above fifty 
years, He was a iineal descendant from Bishop 


Stillingfleet. 
STAFFORD AND SALOP, 


Died.) At Clee Stanton, 79, E. Walker, esq. ; 
and within the week, 77, his relict, Mrs. Walker. 


LANCASHIRE, 

The number of vessels reported at the custom 
house, at Liverpool, for the last six months, is 
4,771, exclusive of 236 at the port of Runcorn. 
Of these, 1,717 were from foreign parts; 1,317 
from Ireland ; 1,737 coastwise, tonnage 628,187 ; 
236 to Runcorn, tonnage 13,906; making in all 
642,093 tons, which is a decrease in the present 
year, compared with the last, of 313 vessels, and 
60,947 tons. Cotton alone amounted to 458,!70 
bags; while in 1825, the quantity was 703,400 
bags. 

We call our readers’ attention to the perusal of 
the following heart-rending extract of a report 
made by the Rey. D. Whitle, curate of Church 
Kirk, near Blackburn, Good Heayen' whata re- 
port to be made in England, and that, too, on New 
Year’s Day! 

** Having been appointed one of the committee 
for the distribution of relief in this district, I have 
thought it right personally to visit every house, 
and see the situation of every family; and this is 
the real state of those by whom I am surrounded : 
Here are numbers of our fellow creatures, re- 
duced, by circumstances over which they had no 
eontroul, to the very lowest condition in which it 
is possible for human nature to exist. English- 
men and women, toiling from day-break to mid- 
night, without intermission except on the Sab- 
bath; and with all their labour unable to obtain 
safticient for their families to liveupon. And what 
is the food which all this labour cannot procure? 
A little meal, a little flour, a few potatoes, and a 
little milk asa Jueury. I know it to be true chat 
whole families of eight and ten sonls are now 
existing upon thin porridge of meal or flour, ge- 
nerally eaten twice a day; and even with this 
they dare not satisfy the cravings of hunger. 
Formerly no cottage was without a place to hang 
their oaten cakes upon, which any member might 
go to as he had occasion. Now, to have a baking 


‘of oaten bread, is a luxury which very few fa- 


milies can indulge in! Bntcher’s meat is not to 
be thought of, except it has been overkept, and is 
sold at a low price. But to describe the state of 
their clothing is simply impossible. When I speak 
of rags and shreds of garments, [ cannot convey 
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an idea of thetruth. No one who has not wit- 
nessed an assemblage of four or five hundred 
emaciated, squalid objects, begging, praying, in 
the most moving language, fora few articles of 
apparel, can form a notion of it. I am sure no 
man of common humanity can witness it without 
feeling bis heart moved with compassion. Disease 
has already commenced its work in many parts !!"" 


NOTTINGHAM AND LINCOLN. 

Died.) At Spital, 104, Mrs. Thornhifl.— At 
Bueknall, 106, Mr. W.Carter. He was formerly a 
farmer, and retained bis mental and coporeal fa- 
culties to the last. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Died.| At Launde Abbey, J. F. Simpson, esq. 
deputy-lieutenant of Leicestershire.—At Raven- 
stone Hospital, 74, Mrs. T. Mart: her father is 
still living, at the age of 1¢0!—At Leicester poor- 
house, 100, J. Bunney.—At Overseal, 72, Mrs. 
Joanna Lucena, only sister of the late Chevalier 
Join Charles Lucena, consul-general from the 
court of Lisbon. 

WARWICK AND NORTHAMPTON, 

Asa proof of the general revival of trade at Bir- 
minghamand its neighbourhood, it appears that the 
tonnage upon the Old Birmingham Canal has lately 
exceeded, in amount, the like period, since it first 
opened. The iron trade keeps very brisk, which 
renders the situation of those employed by it com- 
paratively comfortable. 

We are sorry to see the noble trustees of that ex- 
cellent establishment, Rugby School, ‘should have 
been under the necessity of lamenting the apathy 
and prejudice of the country gentlemen of War- 
wickshire, many of whom, without reasonable 
ground of complaint, have removed their sons 
from the School; and having investigated the 
cause, they find no reason to complain, and cannot 
but hope that the prevailing unpopularity of the 
School, unjust as it is unfounded, will shortly sub- 
side.” 

Died.] At Kettering, 61, M. Wilson, esq. 


WORCESTER AND HEREFORD, 

The advantages of effecting the arrival of the 
London mail at Hereford by twelve o'clock at 
noon, and its return at balf-past two, are so great 
and obvious, that the most practieal mode of ecar- 
rying it into practice is, we understand, now 
under the consideration of the Postmaster-General. 
In consequence of the improvements by Dowdes- 
well-hill, &e., a coach might convey the mail in 
sixteen hours. Memorials have been presented to 
the Treasury on this subject also. 

There has been such an obstinate contest for the 
coronership at Worcester as is almost without 
precedent, particularly when it is considered that 
the last year’s allowances to the three eounty co- 
roners amounted only to £203. The contest lasted 
ten days, and the numbers on the final state of the 
poll were 3875, and 368%. 

Married.| At Inkborough, H. Ranking, esq. 
to Miss F.H. Heath. 

Died.] At Earl’s Croome, 80, T. Amott, esq.— 
At Hereford, 79, Miss Ariana Leigh, daughter ot 
the late Archdeacon Egerton Leigh.—At Weston, 
Hereford, 84, Mrs. E. Clarke ; she had lived as 
servant and housekeeper in the family of the late 
Mr. Smith, of that place, and bis ancestors, sixty- 
eight vears!!! 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

The sums invested in the Gloucester Savings’ 

Bank amounted, en November, 20, 1826, to 
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£31,275 4s. 4d.—In the Tetbury Savings’ Bank, 
November 1, 1826, to £26,702 9s.—In the Dursley 
ditto, November 20, 1826, to £14428 2s. 5d.—In 
the Stow ditto, on November 1, 1826, to the sum 
of £43,231 3s. 1id.—iIn the Monmouth ditto, on 
the 20th November, 1826, to £26,177 5s. 10d.— 
In the Chepstow ditto, November 20, 1826, to 
£12,835 5s. 3d. 

It appears, by the report reeently made of the 
Visitors of the General Lunatic Asylum for the 
city and county of Gloucester, for 1826, that the 
annual expense was £2,960 9s. 9d., and the 
amount “per board of patients £2,554 9s. 2d., 
leaving a deficiency of £106 9s. 7d ; and the 
committee have to regret that, from this cireum- 
stance, they were under the necessity of applying 
to the county and city for pecuniary assistance, 

There were no less than 133 prisoners in con- 
finement at Gloucester, for the purpose of trial, 
to commence the new year with ! !! 

Notwithstanding the great distress and stagna- 
tion of trade which generally prevailed throughout 
the kingdom last year, it appears that the receipt 
of customs at Bristol were £65,836 more than in 
the vear 1825, which has arisen solely from the 
large importation of sugar, the increase of that 
article being about 3,646 additional casks. 

Died.) At Clifden, R. Nicholas, esq., F.S. A. of 
Ashton Keynes, Wilts, former'y M.P. Cricklade, 
and Chairman of the Board of Excise.—At Fair- 
ford Park, in the 85th year of his age, John Ray- 
mond Barker, esq. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

At the late annual meeting of the trustees and 
managing committee of the Derby Savings’ Bank, 
held in the Town Hall, it appearedthat the amount 
in the hands of government and their treasurer, 
was £92,464 8s. 84d. 

A public dinner took place recently at Chester~ 
field, at which the inhabitants celebrated the im- 
portant event of the introduction of water and 
gas-light into that town. 

At the Epiphany Sessions for this county, the 
chairman, after lamenting the number of prison- 
ers to be tried, said to the grand jury: ‘* I la- 
ment to see in the calendar a large proportion 
of cases under the game laws; this, I fear, proves 
the increase of the crime of poaching. 1 may here 
say, that I am of opinion that some modification 
of those statutes is required, and [{ hope that a 
great amelioration of them will shortly be de- 
cided upon in parliament; this must, sooner or 
later, be the case.” 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

A large and respectable meeting of persons as- 
sessed to the poor-rates has been held at Oxford, 
when resolutions were entered into, to oppose the 
proceedings of the Boar! of Guardians, ‘‘ who 
have prepared a bill, for regulating the poor, 
within the united parishes of Oxford,” without dis- 
closing to the town one word of its contents, and 
held out their intention of carrying it through 
Parliament, this session. 

It appears, by the report of the Oxford Savings’ 
Bank, made up to the end of December 1826, that 
the produce amounted to £60,135 4s. 10d. 

At the commencement of the Epiphany Sessions 
for this county, there were no less than 182 cul- 
prits in imprisonment! 


Married.) At Studley Priory, Sir Charles 
Wetherall, his Majesty’s Attorney-General, to Jane 
Sarah Elizabeth, second daughter of Sir Alexan- 
der Cooke. 


Died.] At Oxford, 88, W. Fletcher. He served 
the office of mayor three times, and had been 
sixty years member of the eouneil-ehamber.—At 
Sibford, 90, Jeremiah Lamb, one of the Society of 
Friends. 

BUCKS AND BERKS, 

Nocturnal depredations in Bucks have been 
more frequent than usnal in any former winter, 
and the consequence has been, that the number of 
prisoners in Aylesbury goal bas continued fright- 
fully to increase ; and at the commencement of the 
new year (Jan. 1), they amounted to 200! 

Died. At Clayton-Honse, near Winslow, 84, 
Mrs. C, Verney, relict of the Rey. R. Verney. 

BEDFORD AND HERTS. 

Ata meeting of the trustees and directors of the 
Hertfordshire Savings’ Bank, held at the Shire 
Hall, in Hertford, January 5, it appeared by the 
report, that the sum of £123,766 10s. 8d. had been 
paid into their hands since its original establish- 
ment, and is now invested in the Bank of England 
and their treasurer’s hands. The last year’s re- 
ceipts alone amounted to £25,618 6s. 8d. 

Died.| At Chorley Wood, 73, Edmund Morris, 
es.—At Clifton, where he had been rector thirty- 
six years, 71, the Rev. D.S. Olivier.—At Cheshunt, 
Jane Frances, youngest daughter of the late Sir 
Richard Bickerton, bart. 

NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK, 

A meeting has been lately held in the Guildhall 
at Lynn, for the purpose of forming a Society for 
Relieving the Sick and Indigent at their own 
houses, when it was resolved, that it should be 
under the management of a lady’s committee, with 
the Mayoress as president; and upwards of £300 
was subscribed upon this praiseworthy institution. 

Various meetings have been held by the occu- 
piers of land in the hundreds of Erpingham, Lod- 
don, Clavering, and Launditch, (Norfolk), when 
petitions to the Legislature were unanimously 
voted against altering the corn laws. 


Itis highly honourable to the public spirit and 
delicate fecling of the county of Norfolk, that so 
many of its respectable inhabitants have come 
forward in support of the widow of the Rev. Mr. 
Drew, late rector of Sandringham, whose over- 
whelming misfortunes and death have left her 
and ten children without the means of decent 
support. Nearly £3,000 have been subscribed. 
We trust the list vill finally amount to a sum suffi- 
cient to attain its well-intended object. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have undertaken to 
give every support to the plan of making Norwich 
a port by way of Lowestoffe. 

Died.| At Holkham, 90, Mr. W. Jones, up- 
wards of fifty years huntsman to T. W. Coke, esq. 
—At Assington Hall, Rev. J. Hallward, forty-six 
years viear of Assington. 

HANTS AND DORSET, 

A county meeting has been held at the Town 
Hall, Blandford, for the purpose of establishing 
‘* The Dorset Friendly Society,” which was at- 
tended by the principal gentry of the county, all 
of whom took a decided interest in its success. 
The advantages arising from the proposed plan of 
this institution appears to be very superior to the 
old societies. Directors and trustees were chosen, 
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subscriptions received, and it was resolved, that 
the Society immediately commence active opera- 
tions. This is worthy the imitation of every county 
in the United Kingdom. 

On St. Thomas’s Day, the annual distribution 
of clothing took place at St. James’s Church, 
Shaftesbury, when ninety-two poor persons were 
relieved, from the funds of the Penny Club, insti- 
tuted there in 1825. 

In the quarterly report, made by the magistrates 
at Winchester, they regretted to find so large a 
number of prisoners for offences against the game 
laws; and expressed a hope, that during the 

session of parliament some measures would 
be adopted for the suppression of this growing 
evil. Before the march of civilization and im- 
provement, the Forest Laws sunk (the barbarous 
remains of feudalism!) and unfortunately left be- 
hind them this bastard branch to curse and de- 
grade society ; but we trust the time is not far 
distant when all good men will unite to remove 
this opprobrium of our statute book, this bane of 
the morals of our peasantry, and initiation into 
robberies of every kind ! 

Died.] At Wimborne Minster, 82, Rev. J. Bas- 
kett, senior minister of that church, in which he 
had officiated upwards of fifty years!—At Sonth- 
ampton, 104! Sarah Millar, widow. She was at 
the taking of Quebec, with General Wotfe, and 
at various other battles; her first and second hus- 
bands both having been in the army.—75, Dame 
Henrietta Champueys, of Exton, relict of Sir T. 
Champneys, bart.—At Lyme, 82, Colonel Williams ; 
he was brother to Admiral Williams, the oldest 
admiral in the service. 

WILTS. AND SOMERSET. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons has 
issued his warrant to the Mayor, to allow an in- 
spection of all the documents relating to the bo- 
rough of Marlborough. 

At the last meeting of the Devizes Savings’ 
Bank, it appeared that £41,451 0s. 3d. had been 
received— £15,863 Is. 3d. of which had been re- 
paid.—At the last meeting of the West Somerset 
Savings’ Bank, at Taunton, the total balance in 
favour of the contributors, this year, amounted to 
£196,282 lls. 7d., being only £6,000 less than 
the balance at the corresponding period of 1825. 

At the commencement of the Epiphany Ses- 
sions, held at Wells, there were about 200 pri- 
soners for trial!!! numbers of them for offences 
against the game laws! 

Jan. 8. An excellent stone arch, of sixty-six feet 
span, over the river Parret, at Burrow, was opened 
for the use of the public, which will prove of very 
great advantage in point of convenience. 

The trustees of the Sherborne turnpike roads, 
resolved, at their last, meeting, Jan. 1, to make 
two great improvements—one, to lower Crackmore 
Hill (on the London road) thizty feet at the crown, 
so as to make trotting ground of what is now a 
steep and dangerous hill ;—the other, a new line is 
to be cut, two miles in length, on level ground, 
from the foot of Cattle Hill (on the Bath and 
Bistol road) to near Grove Farm or Cary Hill. 
This will save a quarter of a mile in distance, and 
avoid two steep hills. 

The Bridgewater and Taunton Canal was opened 
the latter end of December last, with great re- 
joicings. The first vessel was the Hope, from 
London, which arrived after a voyage of eight 
days. 

Married.) At Priston, Major St. J. Blacker, to 
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[ Fes. 


Anne Hammond, daughter of Sir C. Morgan, of 
Dablin. 


Died.]. At Babi , 82, C. 
cousin \, Sir E. Keatchbell. MP. Keaton 
Bemerton, 83, Mrs. C. T. Pelham, eldest daughter 
and co-heiress of A. Thistlethwaite, esq. late MP. 
Hants. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. 

So successful have been the exertions to in- 
troduce economy into the administration of the 
poor-rate funds, at East Stonehouse, that they 
have been reduced, since March last, nearly £500. 

The corner stone of the new market at Exeter 
has recently been laid. 

The county sessions commenced January 8, in 
the Castle, at Exeter, when there were fifty-seven 
prisoners for trial in the gaol—six in the bridewell, 
three vagrants, four bastardy cases, and forty- 
seven for trial at the Lent assizes ; besides thirty- 
two remaining in the gaol, and 168 in the bride- 
well, on former orders,—Jn toto, 317!!! 

The quarter sessions for Cornwall commenced 
at Bodmin, January 9, when the number of pri- 
soners on the calendar was unusually large. 

Married.) At Eggesford, J. Chichester, esq., to 


Henriette Caroline, daughter of the Hon. Newton 
Fellowes, 


Died.} At Buckian Court, Sarah Catharine, 
daughter of the late Sir H. Martin.—At Exeter, 
89, Mrs. Barlowe.—At Stoke Cottage, Devonport, 
77, Major-General Sir Cl.arles Holloway, of the 
royal engineers.—At Tavistock, Mr. E. Smith; be 
was for many years employed in writing a history 
of the abbey and town of Tavistock, which was 
nearly complete at the time of his death.—At 
Compton Gifford, Alexander son of Sir Edward 
Thornton, of Wembury House. 

WALES. 

A numerous meeting of gentlemen, concerned 
with, and interested in shipping, has been held 
at Swansea, when it was unanimously resolved to 
present a petition to Parliament, praying for its 
interference in devising and adopting some means 
to protect sailing vessels, against the farther in- 
crease of steaming vessels for the conveyance of 
goods. 

The amount of sums received up to November 
20, 1826, on account of the Abergavenny Savings’ 
Bank, was £9,985 13s, 54d. 

Petitions are forwarding to Parliament from 
Brecon, Monmouth, and Waterford, praying for a 
communication of the mails between the metro- 
polis and the southern and western parts of Ire- 
land, by the way of Milford Haven and Dunmore, 
&c., connecting the manufacturing districts of 
South Wales and the west of England with Cork, 
Waterford, and the adjoining counties. 

A meeting of the trustees of the Cardiff Savings’ 
Bank was held at the Guildhall, December 22, 
when it appeared, by the printed statement, that 
they hold government debentures to the amount 
of £14,767 6s. 83d. 

The Bishop of St. David’s has appointed a 
principal to the College of St. David’s, Lampeter, 
(founded in 1822, by the present Bishop of Salis- 
bury); a vice-principal, and a divinity professor ; 
a classical tutor, professor of Welsh, and libra- 
rian of the College. Benefits of the greatest im- 
portance, we trust, will accrue to the inhabitants 
of the principality from his Lordship’s laudable 
exertions. It will be opened in February, when it 
will be incorporated by royal charter. It is ecal- 
culated to accommodate about seventy persons, 
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whose annual expense each, it is supposed, will 
not exceed £55. 

Upwards of sixty miners and smiths, from the 
districts of Merthyr and Moamouthshire, have em- 
barked for South America. They are to be landed 
at Honduras, and from thence they are to proceed 
by land, to the mines of St. Miguel. 


Married.| At Manerdivy, Pembroke, W. H. W. 
Parry, esq., only son of Capt. W. Parry, of Noyadd 
Trefawr, Cardigan, to Miss C. Angharad, — At 
Swansea, Lieut.-Col. W. L. Jones, of Veranda, to 
Miss Sproule, daughter of the late Lieut,-Col. 
Sproule. 

Died.) At Flemstone, Glamorganshire, Mr. 
Edward Williams, better known by his bardie ap- 
pellation—Jolo Morganwg. He was by trade a 
common mason; and although purely self-taught, 
never having been a single day at any school, his 
literary acquirements were extensive. He pub- 
lished, in 1795,two volumes of English Lyric and 
Pastoral Poems. He contributed largely to va- 
rious other publications relating to Wales ;—pub- 
lished a volume of Welsh Psalms (his own com- 
position) for Unitarian worship, He also wrote 
the elaborate preface to the Myvyrian Archainlogy, 
of which he was oue of the editors.-—At Dolgel- 
ley, 43, Francis Roberts, esq., late High Sheriff of 
the county of Merioneth.—At Llandaff, 74, W. 
Lewis; for forty years the faithful gamekeeper 
under the Wenvoe family—90, Mr. J. Lewis, of 
Aberystwith. 

SCOTLAND. 

His Majesty, as Baron of Renfrew, has given 
£100 to the assembly, held in that district, for 
relieving the distresses of the manufacturers. 

The improvement in the trade of Paisley, we 
are happy to state, is at length manifest, and a 
great number of the unemployed weavers have 
got webs; and although the number of the unem- 
ployed is still considerable, such a rapid improve- 
ment could scarcely be expected, especially as it is 
confined to no particular branch. Many of the 
shawl mannufacturers who have been in a manner 
retired from business, for the last ten or twelve 
months, have recommenced, although on alimited 
scale. The flower drawers and lashers, who have 
had scarcely any employment for a long time past, 
ate now thronged, and from the preparations 
making, a good number of weavers must be taken 
on. The shawls which have been manufactured 
during the last year, were mostly of an inferior 
description, whereas those that are now making, 
are upon the very richest principle that goods of 
that kind have ever been made in Paisley. Thus 
a great number of hands are required, and a con- 
siderable sum of money must be expended (not- 
withstanding the cheapness of labour) before any 
quantity of these goods can be brought to market. 
The figured muslins of various descriptions, are 
likewise a great deal brisker ; but at prices which 
make it quite impossible for the weavers to sup- 
port their families. The transparent silk trade, 
which has been very flat for several weeks, has 
improved a little, but there is still a great number 
of weavers of this kind of goods out of employ ; 
and numbers of them have been obliged to take 
the low priced muslin webs, which are giving out. 
The manufacturing of India imitation shawls has 
been the staple trade of Paisley for many years, 
and they are now carried to a state of perfection, 
which ranks them amongst the most beautiful pro- 
ductions of the loom. The quantity of these goods 
in the market has not been so limited for many 
years, Whilst the manufacturers have scarcely 


any stock on hand. These things combined with the 
low price at which they can be sold, give every 
reason to anticipate a steady and permanent re- 
vival in the trade of that spirited town. 


The fishing on the Frith of Forth has lately 
much improved, both in the take and quantity of 
the fish, which were large, resembling those taken 
in the West Highland lochs. 

Died.| At Aberdeen, 78, G. Hogg, esq. of 
Shannaburn. He has bequeathed the following 
sums for charitable purposes:—To Gordon Hos- 
_ in Aberdeen, £2,000; to the Pauper Lunatie 

und, £1,200 ; to the Education Society of Aber- 
deen, £1,000; to the Kirk Session of Aberdeen, 
the interest to be paid to three old and indigent 
persons, as mentioned in his settlement, £300; to 
found a Bursary in Marischal College, £300; to 
the poor of the —_ of Banchory Devenick, 
£100; for an additional school in said parish, 
and school-house, £200; tothe r ofthe parish 
of Maryculter,.£50. The whole of the above to be paid 
free of legacy duty.—At Lesmahagow, Lanark, was 
lately committed to the grave, an old man of 86; 
four of his relatives, each above 80, lowered him 
to his bed of rest. There is another person living 
in the parish, aged 104. The lastof the Core- 
house ladies died lately, aged lv2. She was of 
age at the time of the Rebellion; one of her sis- 
ters was married to Theodore, King of Corsica —— 
At Cumloden, Wigton, Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir 
W. Stewart, G.C.B. and K.T.S., Colonel of the 
rifle brigade, and brother to Earl Galloway.—At 
Edinburgh, Count G. H. de St. George, of Changins, 
in Switzerland, 

IRELAND. 

Dr. Doyle writes from Carlow, January 6, rela- 
tive to the difficulty or unwillingness of collecting 
the Catholic rent by the clergy, in the following 
terms.—‘‘ This unwillingness on their parts arises 
from many causes—amongst these are, apprehen- 
sions that they would appear not only active but 
prominent in public affairs; a want of time, for 
their number is not at all proportioned to the 
wants of the ministry; the necessity they are 
under of soliciting constantly from an impoverished 
people, contributions for the building and im- 
provement of chapels and school-houses, alms for 
the support of the sick and indigent, and occa- 
sionally relief for the widows of poor people, 
who, without exaggeration, are dying in great 
numbers, of a slow but progressive famine!” 

During the present week there has been some 
improvement in the calico trade; considerable 
sales have been made, and holders of stock seem 
uuwilling to part with their goods, at any sacrifice, 
which sometime ago they would willingly have 
made. Weare sorry that weavers’ wages are still 
distresstully low, and that there is but little prospect 
of a speedy augmentation. The average amount 
of the utmost that weavers can earn weekly, is 
about six shillings, from which have to be de- 
ducted loom-rent, candles; &c., leaving a miserable 
pittance for the support of a family.—Belfa t 
Chronicle. 


Married.] Captain R. Newcomen Algeo, pre- 
sumptive heir to the dignities of the late Lord Vis- 
count Newcomen,to Eliza, niece of Admiral Ross 
Donnelly. 


Died.| At Newry, 76, Mr. George Stuart; a 
man very generally known for his extensive reading 
and singularly tenacious memory. Few men could, 
withsuch ease and facility, and yet with such eor- 
rectness, sketch out with his wet finger on the 
table (being blind for the last 23 years), the 
marches and countermarches of Tamerlane, Khouli 
Khan, and other conquerors down to Napoleon. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 
From the 26th of December 1826, to the 25th of January 1827. 
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